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INTRODUCTION 


Viewpoints on Jewish History 


History is one thing, but the idea of it 
is something else, and it is manifold. 

—Johann Martin Chladenius, 
Allgemeine Geschichtswissenschaft, 1752 


Historians cannot predict the future, but they have the power to 
interpret the past. In their hands, the past is shaped in the same way that 
the future takes on form in the eyes of the classical prophets. Thus for 
the poet and scholar Friedrich Schlegel historians were “prophets facing 
backward.” 1 Schlegel’s remark of 1798 can be understood in two ways, 
as Walter Benjamin explained: “Traditionally it has meant that the his¬ 
torian, transplanting himself into a remote past, prophesies what was 
regarded as the future at that time but meanwhile has become the past.... 
But the saying can also be understood to mean something quite different: 
the historian turns his back on his own time, and his seer’s gaze is kindled 
by the peaks of earlier generations as they sink further into the past.” 2 

Benjamin interpreted Paul Klee’s Angelus Novus as “the angel of his¬ 
tory,” the ideal image of a backward-facing prophet. 3 He acquired this 
picture in 1921 and bequeathed it to his friend Gershom Scholem (1897- 
1982). In the concluding lines of a poem written for Benjamin in 1933, 
Scholem noted in defiance of Benjamin’s interpretation: 

I am an unsymbolic thing, 
mean what I am. In vain 
You turn the magic ring; 

I have no meaning. 4 

It may be characteristic that the twentieth century’s most important 
prophet of the Jewish past issued a warning against an excessively sym¬ 
bolic interpretation of history, which has been repeated ad nauseam by 
Benjamin devotees. Scholem was only too well aware how much the his¬ 
tory of the Jews in particular had to be kept open to the most diverse in¬ 
terpretations. Although its interpreters’ ambition was to regard historical 
“reality” objectively, the constantly recurring relationship between their 
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ideological and political positions and their representation of history is 
clear. 5 This begins with the definition of their proper object of study: Is it 
the history of a nation, a religious community, or a collectivity defined in 
some entirely different way? 

In the course of the past two centuries historians have constantly re¬ 
defined the history of the Jews. In the meantime, some of them have 
themselves become the subjects of scholarly studies. 6 But whereas a great 
deal has been written about Jews and Jewish history, and important stud¬ 
ies of particular aspects of Jewish historiography in the modern period 
have appeared, astonishingly enough there is still no general, compara¬ 
tive overview and interpretation. 7 This is all the more surprising because 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Jewish historiography was seen 
as having a considerable political function. Jews had relatively little sub¬ 
stantial political or even military power to exert in support of their vari¬ 
ous claims to individual emancipation in Western Europe and the United 
States, collective autonomous rights in Eastern Europe, or the construc¬ 
tion of a state in Palestine. On the other hand, what they could show was 
their consciousness of an especially long history. The early promoters of 
these three claims derived their legitimation from history. Whereas the 
advocates of individual emancipation emphasized the Jews’ millennial 
rootedness on European soil, the supporters of autonomy emphasized the 
historically developed community as the basic form of Jewish existence. 
Finally, the Zionists proclaimed the historic right to the Land of Israel. In 
each case historians, as prophets of the past, played a key role in the pro¬ 
cess of political legitimation. For Jews, more than for most nations and 
religious communities, history was the primary weapon in this struggle. 

Whereas outlines of the future played a crucial role in the narratives 
of Jewish historians, their non-Jewish colleagues commonly regarded the 
Jews as historical fossils. In the nineteenth century, these non-Jewish his¬ 
torians were dominated by Christian missionary thinking. Later on, So¬ 
viet historiography considered the Jews to be superfluous in class society, 
and special so-called research institutes devoted to the “Jewish question” 
served as tools of Nazi genocide. This extreme multiplicity of perspec¬ 
tives may be characteristic of Jewish history; the questions that confront 
its interpreters are, however, general in nature. 

Objectivity and Partiality 

In the Japanese writer Ryunosuke Akutagawa’s short story “In a Bamboo 
Grove,” which became famous as the basis for Akira Kurosawa’s film 
Rashomon, various individuals testify regarding a murder they have wit- 
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nessed. Their different versions are obviously incompatible, and yet each 
witness is certain that he is telling the truth. Only when the testimony 
of the victim himself can finally be heard does it become clear that each 
observer was right from his own point of view, but completely misinter¬ 
preted the event as a whole. 

In historiography, we are moving through a similar grove, but with the 
difference that —even if we could awaken the dead from the past—there 
is no neutral authority over and above the event that can tell us what ac¬ 
tually happened. Like the witnesses in Akutagawa’s short story, historians 
are also convinced that they are reproducing reality, even though they can 
report only their own version of the event. 8 If Gabriel Garda Marquez 
began his autobiographical novel with the sentence, “Life is not what 
one lived, but what one remembers and how one remembers it in order 
to recount it,” then the historian might analogously assert, “History is 
not what actually happened, but what we recount about it and how we 
recount it.” 9 

In the eighteenth century, the historian Chladenius already doubted 
whether one could stand “above things,” for there is “a reason why we 
perceive something one way and not another: and this reason is the 
viewpoint [Sehe-Punkt] that we take on it.... From the concept of the 
viewpoint it follows that persons who see something from different view¬ 
points will necessarily have different ideas of it.” 10 

During the nineteenth century, different viewpoints all too often coin¬ 
cided with developing national, ideological, and religious perspectives of 
history. And after the end of the First World War historians of the nations 
involved in that conflict tried to prove, by appealing to historical sources, 
that other countries were to blame for its outbreak. In the new countries 
that emerged from the war, historians sought to complete the transition 
from “stateless nations” to “nationless states” by producing common 
myths for groups such as Czechoslovakians or Yugoslavians. 11 In a more 
general sense, for a Marxist historian, class conflict plays the chief role in 
shaping modern societies, whereas for a conservative historian that role 
is played by state-oriented politics. 

Despite claims to scholarly objectivity, the writing of the history of reli¬ 
gion is often influenced by the denomination to which the author belongs 
or by which he was shaped. Thus, one of the most famous twentieth- 
century British historians questioned whether a Christian could describe 
Jewish history objectively: “It is difficult for anyone brought up in the 
Christian tradition to shake himself free from the official Christian ideol¬ 
ogy,” wrote Arnold Toynbee. “He may have discarded Christian doctrine 
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consciously on every point; yet on this particular point he may find that 
he is still being influenced, subconsciously, by the traditional Christian 
view in his outlook on Jewish history. Voltaire’s outlook is a classic case. 
I am conscious that my own outlook has been affected in this way.... This 
contrast between the historical facts and the conventional Christian and 
ex-Christian view of the history of the Jews and Judaism shows how dif¬ 
ficult it is for anyone brought up with a Christian background to look at 
Jewish history objectively.” 12 A generation later, another British historian, 
Eric Hobsbawm, doubted that “being a Zionist is compatible with writ¬ 
ing a genuinely serious history of the Jews.” 13 

It is idle to speculate about whether an author who, like Toynbee, grew 
up in the Christian tradition, a “non-Jewish Jew” like Hobsbawm, or an 
author adhering to Zionism are qualified, on the basis of their viewpoints, 
to write Jewish history. 14 Or should chroniclers of histories laden with 
conflict ideally come from Mars, as the Israeli historian Benny Morris 
suggested? “The historian of the Israeli-Arab conflict must endeavour to 
write on this conflict as if he were writing on the war between Carthage 
and Rome, or as if he had just arrived from Mars and were observing the 
situation without any connections and commitments.” 15 

Between making a naive claim to objectivity, according to which the 
historian’s identity has to be “effaced,” and challenging the very principle 
of reconstructing history, there lies a broad field of historical research. At 
the beginning of the twenty-first century, most historians strive, in full 
awareness of their own standpoint, to achieve as much distance as pos¬ 
sible from ideological positions. Postmodern positions have succeeded in 
producing creative lines of investigation, but the literary analysis of texts 
cannot replace the search for historical facts. That there was a French 
Revolution, a First World War, and a Holocaust is as much beyond doubt 
as the facts that certain ideologies caused many people great suffering 
and that certain persons were responsible for historical events. However, 
historians will continue to debate the causes of the French Revolution, 
who bears the heaviest responsibility for the outbreak of the First World 
War, and whether the Nazi genocide was planned by Adolf Hitler from 
the outset or decided on only in the course of the war as a result of the 
inner dynamics of events. 

Remembering and Forgetting 

In the course of history, “the Jews” have been used as a metaphor for the 
most diverse ideas. They have been revered as the founders of monothe¬ 
ism and persecuted as Christ killers. For some people they are the quin- 
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tessence of capitalism, while for other people (sometimes even the same 
ones) they are the inventors of communism. Their history has been read 
as an exciting success story and as a unique narrative of victimhood. Jews 
constituted no more than 1 percent of the European population, yet few 
persons in modern Europe attracted as much attention as Karl Marx and 
the Rothschilds, Sigmund Freud and Albert Einstein, Franz Kafka and 
Arnold Schoenberg. 16 And few topics occupied more space in the media 
of the second half of the twentieth century than the Holocaust and the 
State of Israel. 

For the historian, the discrepancy between the small minority of Jews 
and the great attention they received is a problematic and often even an¬ 
noying factor. Whatever one says about the Jews and their history has 
already been said at least once, and still worse, it has probably been re¬ 
futed many times. Such a fund of scholarly knowledge, superficial popu¬ 
lar belief, and deeply rooted prejudices makes it hard to arrive at clear 
statements. Nonetheless, in the past two centuries historians have repeat¬ 
edly attempted to write the history of the Jews—and at the same time 
reinterpreted it. 

The historian dealing with Jewish history is confronted by the difficult 
task of deciding how he (or she) will connect the chronological, geo¬ 
graphic, and thematic levels in a way that will be the least confusing for 
the reader. In the history of the Jews, which extends over several millennia 
and continents, sacred and profane conceptions of time are intertwined 
with each other. 17 In the middle of the nineteenth century, for instance, 
the Jews of France, Russia, and Iran not only lived in different realms 
but also in different eras—eras of successful emancipation, gradual inte¬ 
gration, and complete exclusion. This “simultaneity of the unsimultane- 
ous,” to use Ernst Bloch’s expression, also held for Jews of earlier times, 
whether they lived in Jerusalem or in the area of Upper Egypt known 
as the Elephantine in the fifth century BCE, Worms or Cordoba in the 
twelfth century CE, or Amsterdam or Vilna in the seventeenth century. 
What bound them together, in addition to the basic forms of a common 
way of life, was the collective memory of a common origin. 

It is the God active in history who demands in the Bible that certain 
events be remembered. The word Zakhor (“Remember!”), which Yosef 
Hayim Yerushalmi chose as the title for his pathbreaking study on Jewish 
historiography, frequently appears in the Bible as God’s command to the 
Jewish people: “Remember the days of old” (Deut. 32:7), “Remember 
what Amalek did to you” (Deut. 25:17), or most often, “Remember that 
you were a slave in Egypt!” These biblical commands to remember were 
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read and internalized by Jews at the time and in later centuries in the 
most diverse contexts. This culture of remembering certainly contributed 
to the Jews’ being content to be seen not only as the People of the Book 
but also as the People of Memory—as, for instance, in the eyes of the phi¬ 
losopher Isaiah Berlin: “They have longer memories, they are aware of a 
longer continuity as a community than any other which has survived.” 18 

However, even in a people of memory there is a collective forgetting. 
The books following the Bible that were written after the closure of the 
canon remained outside the collective memory and thus became the 
Apocrypha. The writings of the most important Jewish historian of antiq¬ 
uity, Flavius Josephus, fell into oblivion among the Jews and were handed 
on by Christians. And who can know what else was forgotten over the 
intervening centuries? Yerushalmi observed that in the traditional Jew¬ 
ish understanding of history, only certain specific elements were remem¬ 
bered: “Only those moments out of the past are transmitted that are felt 
to be formative or exemplary for the halakhah [the complex of rites and 
beliefs that offer a sense of identity and purpose] of a people as it is lived 
in the present; the rest of ‘history’ falls, one might almost say literally, by 
the ‘wayside.’” 19 

Nation and Religion 

The reasons for the particularly rich multitude of ways of interpreting 
Jewish history are not only its long duration and spread over all the con¬ 
tinents but rather the ever more urgent question raised since the end of 
the eighteenth century as to what the Jews really are: a people, a religious 
community, or a common culture. Scholars concerned with Jewish his¬ 
tory gave and still give the most diverse answers. Whereas some write the 
history of a nation that even in dispersion always turns around Israel as 
its center, others see in it the history of a religious or cultural community 
that has overcome its connection with a specific territory. Still others go 
so far as to simply deny the existence of anything that can be designated 
as Jewish history enduring over the centuries. 

Ideological and political motives often play a decisive role in the way 
that the Jews are defined. That is how we should understand the critical 
assertions of modern historians who attribute to Jewish historiography a 
particularly heavy ideological freight. Thus the American historian Lucy 
Dawidowicz writes, “Every people, every nation has used its history to 
justify itself in its own eyes and in the sight of the world. But surely no 
people has used its history for such a variety of national purposes as have 
the Jews.” 20 Todd Endelman expresses a similar view: “Since the Jews’ 
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fate and future remained a matter of seemingly endless speculation, Jew¬ 
ish history writing remained harnessed to ideological ends. It served both 
external, apologetic, defensive ends as well as internal, intracommunal, 
political ones.” 21 

Are we dealing with the history of a people that for millennia defined 
itself on the basis of its descent, because according to religious law every 
child of a Jewish mother is Jewish? Or are we looking at the history of a 
religion, since outsiders can also become part of the collectivity by con¬ 
verting to Judaism? As a rule, conversion remains a marginal phenome¬ 
non, but it is certainly possible that in earlier centuries, whole peoples (or 
at least their upper classes) adopted Judaism, as did the Khazars, a tribe 
that lived in the north Caucasus. 22 In any case, what we now call ethnic 
and religious identification is closely bound up together. The Bible is, if 
you will, both the Jews’ history book and their most important religious 
source. When in Hebrew the expression am yisrael is used, there is always 
alongside the traditional interpretation—“the people of Israel”—also a 
religious one. It was only in the nineteenth century that the two levels 
began to separate. The modern nation-state required the integration of 
Jews as German or French citizens of Jewish faith. In order to make their 
new status clear, they henceforth preferred to call themselves Israelites or 
believers in the Mosaic religion. 

In an increasingly secularizing period, however, this purely religious 
self-definition soon became meaningless for most Jews in the Western 
world. Like Freud, they called themselves “godless Jews”—and yet re¬ 
mained Jews. Some referred to a “community of fate” united above all 
by a historical experience. 23 Finally, there were the Zionists, who now 
based themselves entirely on the national components that had appar¬ 
ently disappeared in Western Europe. For them, religion in the mod¬ 
ern age represented nothing more than a force dividing Judaism into 
orthodox, conservative, and liberal, whereas the national was the sole 
unifying element. When in his book Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State, 
1896) Theodor Herzl declared, “We are a people,” this constituted an 
unprecedented provocation for German, Austrian, and French citizens of 
Jewish belief. 24 

It was Jean-Paul Sartre, a non-Jew, who spread the claim that Jews 
were made Jews by the antisemites: “It is neither their past, their religion, 
nor their soil that unites the sons of Israel. If they have a common bond, 
if all of them deserve the name of Jew, it is because they have in com¬ 
mon the situation of a Jew, that is, they live in a community which takes 
them for Jews.... The Jew is one whom other men consider a Jew.” 25 The 
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found three centuries earlier in the works of a Dutch Jew of Portuguese 
descent, Baruch Spinoza of Amsterdam: “At the present time, therefore, 
there is absolutely nothing which the Jews can arrogate to themselves 
beyond other people. As to their continuance so long after dispersion and 
the loss of empire, there is nothing marvelous in it, for they so separated 
themselves from every other nation as to draw down upon themselves 
universal hate, not only by their outward rites, rites conflicting with those 
of other nations, but also by the sign of circumcision which they most 
scrupulously observe. That they have been preserved in great measure by 
Gentile hatred, experience demonstrates.” 26 

Despite the overwhelming presence of images of the Jews, it is not sur¬ 
prising that most chroniclers of Jewish history were Jews, just as it was 
mostly Germans who were concerned with German history, and French 
who were concerned with French history. Questions of linguistic compe¬ 
tence, an interest fed from childhood on, and social discourses no doubt 
played a role in this. Just as Thomas Macaulay in England, Jules Michelet 
in France, and Fleinrich von Treitschke in Germany wrote passionate na¬ 
tional histories, just as Catholic and Protestant historians of religion have 
often argued theologically as well as historically, so have Jewish histori¬ 
ans frequently written on behalf of their nation or religious community. 

Before the nineteenth century, non-Jewish authors occasionally dealt 
with postbiblical Jewish history. The first author of a comprehensive 
postbiblical Jewish history was in fact a Huguenot living in the Nether¬ 
lands at the turn of the eighteenth century, Jacques Basnage (1653-1723). 
However, he and his multivolume history of the Jews were to remain an 
exception to the rule. A century later, in a letter written on February 21, 
1792, Johann Kaspar Schiller advised his son Friedrich, then a profes¬ 
sor of history in Jena, to do something to remedy the situation: “To my 
knowledge there is no complete, consistent history of the Jewish people 
since their dispersal in the world. I think it would be an important and 
therefore worthy object of the attention of a scholar who would, how¬ 
ever, himself have to have a learned Jew at hand who could provide him 
with the necessary materials. In addition, a skillful development [of this 
subject] would be of great interest for Christianity.” 27 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, only a few non- 
Jewish historians took a serious interest in postbiblical Jewish history, 
and they did not always have a positive view of Jews. In their research, 
nineteenth-century Christian scholars sought to lay the foundations for 
a conversion of the Jews to Christianity, and when during the 1930s and 
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1940s German historians first tried to deal in a systematic way with Jew¬ 
ish topics, they did so under the aegis of an antisemitic policy in Nazi 
research institutes devoted to the Jewish question. Alongside these, there 
were still a few important studies on particular aspects of Jewish his¬ 
tory written by non-Jewish authors. However, only in the second half of 
the twentieth century did a large number of non-Jewish historians begin 
to discuss Jewish history in a scholarly manner and completely without 
negative presuppositions. 

Scholarship and Ideology 

The period covered in this book ranges from the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century to the beginning of the twenty-first. There was, of course, 
earlier Jewish history writing, but it generally occurred in the context 
of theological observations. Only with the rise of modern scholarship, 
which made possible the critical examination of holy scriptures that had 
previously been revered as sacred, did a distanced attitude with regard to 
the sources become possible. The complex relationship between premod¬ 
ern Jewish historiography and collective memory has been investigated in 
detail by Yerushalmi. In the framework of the present book it can serve 
only as the background for the development of the last two centuries. 

The first two chapters limit themselves essentially to a chronological 
account of Western and Central European historians of the “long” nine¬ 
teenth century, whose turning point is represented by the appearance of its 
most significant representative, Heinrich Graetz (1817-91). The follow¬ 
ing chapters focus on the “short” twentieth century, from the First World 
War to the 1980s, and each of them deals with a specific geographic area. 
In the third chapter, I discuss Eastern European historians such as Simon 
Dubnow, historians in Poland during the interwar period, and the short¬ 
lived Soviet-Jewish efforts to write Jewish history. In the following chap¬ 
ter I examine the British and American schools gathered around Cecil 
Roth (1899-1970) and Salo Wittmayer Baron (1895-1989), and then 
the new tendencies in Germany, with the incipient research on the history 
of women. Chapter 5 concentrates on the representatives of a mainly 
Jerusalem-based Zionist historiography. The final chapter discusses the 
new challenges facing Jewish historiography in the postmodern era, and 
ends with the first complete survey of Jewish history and culture in the 
twenty-first century. 

Each chapter is focused on a particular “master narrative,” which can 
be defined as “a coherent historical account that has a clear perspective 
and is generally about a nation-state. Its influence is not only exercised 
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to found a school within the discipline, but also becomes dominant in 
the public sphere.” 28 In the case of Jewish historiography, this definition 
should be modified insofar as only one of the master narratives, the Zion¬ 
ist one, is centered on the Jewish nation-state, while the other master nar¬ 
ratives discussed here are directed toward emancipation and nationalism 
in the diaspora. Finally, we must consider whether postmodern “decon¬ 
structivism”—for instance, in the guise of feminism or postcolonialism— 
has not itself constructed new master narratives. 

In view of what has already been said, it is hardly surprising that each 
generation of historians accuses its predecessors of not being objective, 
only to be accused of the same failing by a succeeding generation. The 
early representatives of German-language Wissenscbaft des Judentums, 
the scholarly study of Jews and Judaism, were convinced that they had 
thrown off the fetters of a religiously determined account of the past, 
both those of a traditional rabbinical view and those of the Christian 
missionary view. However, their claim to have produced a scholarly, ob¬ 
jective historical account was rejected by the following generation of his¬ 
torians, mostly Eastern European Jews led by Dubnow. They accused 
German Jewish historians of writing a purely intellectual history for use 
as a weapon in the battle for emancipation in Germany, and instead de¬ 
manded a “sociological” perspective that would give more attention to 
the institution of the Jewish community. Soon, they themselves were ac¬ 
cused of promoting such a point of view only because it served their own 
political interests, specifically in the battle for national autonomy for the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. This complaint was made by historians who 
protested, in the British and American contexts, against the “lachrymose” 
version of Jewish history that they saw in German-language Wissenschaft 
des Judentums as well as in Eastern European Jewish historiography. For 
them, only in the free societies of the West was it possible to liberate one¬ 
self from this kind of Jewish “history of suffering.” 

Nevertheless, these British and American historians also had to face 
the objection that they wanted to construct a happier Jewish past only 
because they were writing in a relatively comfortable diaspora. Thus, for 
example, the early Zionist historians argued that every attempt to write 
Jewish history in a non-Jewish environment was doomed to fail, since it 
had to be apologetically oriented from the outset, no matter whether it 
served the goals of individual emancipation in Germany, collective na¬ 
tional autonomy in Eastern Europe, or the justification of an apparently 
successful assimilation in the United States. For these historians, Jewish 
history could be written only in a Jewish society, where one was not con- 
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stantly concerned about the judgment of the non-Jewish environment. 
Not surprisingly, this Zionist perspective became the target of vehement 
criticism, especially on the part of the so-called New Historians in Israel. 
The latter reproached their teachers, often from a post-Zionist position, 
of having argued just as apologetically as the generations that preceded 
them, since with regard to the continuing conflict in the Near East they 
sought to protect their own history. Only with a general relativization 
and a rejection of any claim to objectivity in the postmodern era did criti¬ 
cism of earlier generations of historians become less pointed. But even 
in the new claim to represent only one of many possible subjective posi¬ 
tions we can hardly fail to discern the hope that by so doing, they might 
achieve, as it were, a higher level than earlier accounts, which often are 
described as “pseudoscientific.” 

The protagonists to be discussed in a book on modern Jewish histo¬ 
riography doubtless include authors of large-scale works covering many 
periods, from Isaak Markus Jost and Graetz to Dubnow and Baron, as 
well as the founders and chief representatives of historical schools. Atten¬ 
tion will be given not only to the historians mentioned above but also to 
those who have contributed to the theoretical questions and fundamental 
debates about Jewish historiography. In order to provide a sense of the 
whole spectrum of ways of representing Jewish history, short sections 
will be devoted to historians who may have had no enduring influence, 
but who in their own time represented prevalent ideologies. 

Not all the figures explored in this book are historians in the sense that 
they studied or taught history. In the generation of the founders of Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, philology—as it was represented by Leopold 
Zunz (1794-1886), for instance—was the predominant area of study and 
research. But we should not forget that Graetz in the nineteenth century 
and Scholem in the twentieth had neither degrees in history nor profes¬ 
sorships in the field of history, although they surely enriched our knowl¬ 
edge of Jewish history more than almost anyone else. Even today, some 
of the most significant studies on Jewish history are not produced by 
historians in the narrower sense of the term. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, very few of the 
studies on Jewish history, like other studies of history, were written by 
women. Women also became objects of extensive research only after the 
First World War, especially in Germany under the Weimar Republic. It 
was not until the late 1960s and the advent of feminist movements that 
a fundamental change in this situation occurred, and even then it only 
slowly affected scholarly institutions. 
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Heroes and Eras 

Most historical works teach us something about not only the events de¬ 
scribed but also their authors. If we repeatedly refer to the connection 
between their political convictions and their image of history, one should 
not too quickly conclude that writers on Jewish history were slaves to 
their ideology more than other historians. Like many of their colleagues 
who wrote other national and religious histories, most of them took up 
positions between a “polemical” and “value-free” view of scholarship. 
They shaped their own foundational myths and national character traits. 
Thus, British historians held fast to the concepts of “parliament” and 
“empire,” the French Revolution of 1789 represented the starting point 
for modern French historiography, Italian historiography turned around 
the Risorgimento, and in Germany the Wars of Liberation and Bismarck’s 
foundation of the empire “from above” defined historical discourse. The 
freedom-loving English, the revolutionary French, the Italians who car¬ 
ried on the values of ancient Rome and the Renaissance, and the cultur¬ 
ally superior Germans were only a few of the favorite stereotypes of the 
respective national historiographies. 29 

In the representation of Jewish history these foundational myths and 
self-images are quite complex and reach far back. Some of the dividing 
lines in Jewish history are already present in the historians of antiquity. 
The questions of whether diaspora should be considered positive or nega¬ 
tive and whether Jewish life would be best preserved in a country of its 
own, which were so often discussed in the nineteenth century, the de¬ 
bates about Jewish history as a history of persecution, and the evaluation 
of acculturation to the non-Jewish environment—all this is found in an 
early form and its contradictory interpretation two thousand years ago, 
in both books of the Maccabees, which offer an account of the battles for 
Jerusalem and the restoration of the desecrated Temple. The first book 
of the Maccabees, which was written in Hebrew in the Land of Israel, 
concentrates on the Hasmonean dynasty, and shows great interest in the 
geography of Palestine and the details of worship in the Temple. In con¬ 
trast, the second book of Maccabees was composed in Greek probably 
during the Egyptian diaspora, and is concerned with the fate of the city 
and its legal system. Whereas the first book, which is written from a na¬ 
tional perspective, regards all non-Jewish rulers as bad, starts out from 
the assumption that all peoples hate Jews, and also describes schisms 
within Jewry, the cosmopolitan author of the Greek account emphasizes 
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the charitable rulers and the good relationships with the non-Jewish en¬ 
vironment, and for the most part regards the Jewish community as a 
harmonious whole. 30 

The dividing line between the national and cosmopolitan views is not 
alien to modern Jewish historiography. To remain with the representa¬ 
tion of antiquity, this time from a modern perspective: the destruction 
of the second Temple in 70 CE is generally considered as the turning 
point between the Jews’ existence in a state bound to a territory and their 
dispersal as a religious community in the diaspora. For historians of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, this can be interpreted in two 
ways: the more assimilated Jewish historians see in this event the birth of 
modern Judaism, which now could undertake its mission to spread pure 
monotheism among foreign peoples, and therefore despite all the tragedy 
it involved, they consider the end of national existence as exceptionally 
positive in the long run. Their Zionist-oriented colleagues saw this quite 
differently: for them, the destruction of Jerusalem ushered in the anoma¬ 
lous situation of a nation without an intact territorial center—a situation 
that from that point on had to be overcome. 

As in any kind of history writing, in Jewish history periodization is an 
arbitrary act on the part of historians seeking to organize their material 
and make things easier for their readers. There are always several ways 
of defining turning points. When, for instance, did the modern period of 
Jewish history begin? Let us review some of the possibilities. 31 

In the beginning was Frederick the Great. His reforms ultimately led 
to the dissolution of community structures among the Jews and thereby 
paved the way for them to enter non-Jewish society. That was at least the 
way that Isaak Markus Jost (1793-1860) saw it; he was the first Jewish 
historian to write a multivolume, systematic history of the Jews down to 
modern times. For him, as a German Jew of the first half of the nineteenth 
century who still had to fight for complete emancipation, legal achieve¬ 
ments were of special importance. His history of the Israelites is therefore 
also a document for German Jews’ battle for equal rights. 

In the beginning was Moses Mendelssohn. He embodied the “dawn” of 
a new Jewish age—at least according to Heinrich Graetz, the most impor¬ 
tant nineteenth-century Jewish historian. Like Jost a generation before 
him, for most of his life Graetz had to fight for emancipation. But as a 
self-confident Jew who emphasized the national dimension of Jewish his¬ 
tory, he did not want to see in changes in the environment alone the true 
starting point for Jewish modernity. His concept of a “Jewish history of 
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suffering and learning” limited intra-Jewish history chiefly to intellectual 
history, for which Mendelssohn opened the gates into modernity. 

In the beginning was the French Revolution. So we read in the World 
History of the Jewish People by Simon Dubnow, the great Jewish histo¬ 
rian of Eastern Europe who, in contrast to his German Jewish predeces¬ 
sors, wished to write less an intellectual than a social history in which 
community structures and the anatomy of Jewish life in the diaspora 
were to be in the foreground. Political events that changed structures 
were thus for him more crucial than individual rulers or thinkers. It 
was not the appearance of the Jewish thinkers of the Enlightenment but 
rather that of the modern citizen that marked for Dubnow the beginning 
of a new epoch. 32 

In the beginning was Spinoza. For Salo Baron, the last author of a 
multivolume Jewish history and the first professor of Jewish history in 
a Western university, the intellectual and economic transformations of 
the Jewish community in the seventeenth century were decisive. Baron 
argued that the Jewish Enlightenment movement known as Elaskalah, 
which is usually said to go back to Berlin in the mid-eighteenth century, 
actually began a century earlier in the “Dutch and Italian Elaskalah.” In 
his view, the western European pattern served as a model for the history 
of the premodern diaspora, which he regards as generally successful for 
individual Jews. 33 

In the beginning was Shabtai Zvi. For Gershom Scholem, the founder 
of modern research on Jewish mysticism, Jewish modernity also began in 
the mid-seventeenth century, when the pseudomessiah Shabtai Zvi, who 
came from Turkey, divided the whole Jewish world into “believers” and 
“unbelievers”—those who followed him and those who rejected him as a 
heretic. Scholem tried to discern in this the causes of the later fragmenta¬ 
tion of Jewish life that was to lead to assimilation, thereby lending intra- 
Jewish developments at least as much importance as the social circum¬ 
stances. In addition, this evaluation gave Jewish mysticism a particularly 
high status, and in so doing clearly contradicted preceding models. 

In the beginning was Yehuda he-Hassid. This otherwise largely un¬ 
known Jewish mystic, who left eastern Europe around 1700 for Palestine, 
embodied for Benzion Dinur (1884-1973), a professor of history at the 
Elebrew University in Jerusalem and later Israel’s education minister, the 
breakthrough into a new era. The fact that Yehuda he-EIassid, together 
with a small group of eastern European Jews, left the country where he 
was born and “returned” to the Holy Land marked for Dinur the begin¬ 
ning of the return movement, which ultimately culminated in the found- 
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ing of the State of Israel. This thesis represents the most radical Zionist 
attempt at the periodization of modern Jewish history. 

Along with periodization we can also see the differing titles of works 
on Jewish history that cover more than one era as indexes of their re¬ 
spective orientations. It is no accident that Jost’s work on the history 
of religion is called The History of the Israelites; that Graetz titles his 
already nationally oriented work History of the Jews; that Dubnow, as 
a convinced diasporic nationalist, chooses the title World History of the 
Jewish People, in which both the national character of the Jews and their 
dispersal over the whole world are contained; and that in his monumen¬ 
tal work Dinur distinguishes between Israel in Its Own Land and Israel 
in Dispersal. 34 In all these cases the title is already a program. 

Despite the differences, we should not forget the common elements. 
First, the historians mentioned here all start out from the assumption that 
something like a coherent Jewish history exists above and beyond coun¬ 
tries, continents, and time boundaries. Moreover, they share the chrono¬ 
logical approach of most of their fellow historians. No matter how dif¬ 
ferently they interpret Jewish history, they are similar in their selection of 
the events they describe and the way they organize them. Only after the 
Second World War did the Israeli historian Jacob Katz (1904-98), in his 
book Tradition and Crisis, radically break with event-oriented history 
and analyze chiefly the structures of Jewish life in Europe in the early 
modern period. And only at the end of the twentieth century did histori¬ 
ans influenced by postmodernism put the existence of a coherent Jewish 
history radically in question. 

The book seeks to present the varying ways of reading the history of 
a numerically small group defined as a nation, religion, or community 
of fate, whose members have played a significant role in world history. 
While it would be presumptuous to expect that it might provide an un¬ 
disputed interpretation of Jewish history, this book should help us better 
understand the ways that its interpreters have seen it. 




Fig. 1.1. Opening of the new synagogue in Frankfurt am Main, March 23,1860. 
Judisches Museum, Frankfurt am Main. 






























1. JEWISH HISTORY AS HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Wissenschaft des Judentums in the Service 
of Reform and Emancipation 


What do I know about history? Things that are called “history”— 
natural history, geological history, political history, intellectual history— 
have never wanted to enter my head; and I always yawn when I have to 
read something historical unless the writing style enlivens it for me. 

—Moses Mendelssohn to Thomas Abbt, February 16,1765 


For no nation does history have more meaning than for the Jewish 
nation; its whole life and thought as a people were absorbed into the 
past; all its creations, political, scientific, and domestic, depended on the 
unbreakable chain of tradition. Thus history was its whole life, and to 
do justice to history was commanded by the Law, a source of longing 
and satisfaction. Every advance in consciousness was historical, every 
thought was protected and steeled memory; every recognition became 
genuine only when connected with the truth of the forefathers. 

—Selig Cassel, Judische Geschichte, 1850 


The opening of the main synagogue in Frankfurt’s Judengasse on 
March 23,1860, involved more than an old religious community moving 
into a new building. In many respects, this ceremony signified a break with 
the past. The exterior of the building on the edge of the former ghetto, 
with its narrow streets and lanes, represented a new self-consciousness. 
Its imposing architecture emphasized the status of the Jews as citizens 
on the way to full emancipation, which was to be granted in Frankfurt 
only four years later. Whereas the pointed window arches and ornaments 
were influenced by Moorish architecture, the gabled roof recalled medi¬ 
eval townhouses and was supposed to stress the community’s integration 
into a Christian-dominated environment. The building’s interior also sug¬ 
gested to the community’s members that a breakthrough into a new age 
had occurred. Religious reforms were given visible expression; an organ 
was installed, and the principles of church architecture were largely fol- 
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lowed. The formal sermon given by Rabbi Leopold Stein on the occasion 
of the first Sabbath service in the new temple reinforced the impression 
communicated by the architecture. The rupture with the past came when 
he demanded that the “disgusting Judengasse” be demolished. Stein had 
already introduced confirmation in the synagogue in place of the tradi¬ 
tional bar mitzvah, had the Torah read in a three-year cycle rather than 
annually, and read selections from the Prophets (Haftarab) in German 
rather than in TIebrew. During the cornerstone-laying ceremony in 1855, 
Stein had asserted that God had given the Jews Germany as a homeland 
and Frankfurt as their hometown. 

The transformation into German citizens of Jewish belief is also evi¬ 
dent in the illustration of the dedication of the synagogue. On the left side 
of the picture, the rabbis with their hats and robes are followed by the 
community’s notables in top hats, dressed just like the curious onlookers 
on the other side of the street who are viewing these events with interest. 
Between the Frankfurt and the Austrian eagles, framed by the arches of 
gothic towers, are portraits of emperors Joseph II and Leopold, whose 
Edicts of Tolerance led Jews in the Habsburg lands toward emancipation. 
Religious reform and emancipation were the two aspects of the battle 
that are given such clear expression in this picture. 

During the nineteenth century, Jewish historiography in central and 
western Europe was a double-edged sword. Inwardly it served to estab¬ 
lish religious reforms, and outwardly it engaged in the battle for emanci¬ 
pation. To situate the images of the past by Wissenschaft des Judentums 
we must, however, examine briefly how both Christian researchers and 
Jewish thinkers from eastern Europe, most of whom wrote in Hebrew, 
dealt with Jewish history. 

Christian Beginnings 

Until the early nineteenth century, it was mostly Christian scholars who 
were involved in the study of Jewish history. The brief flicker of histo¬ 
riographical interest among Jews following their expulsion from Spain, 
which in the sixteenth century had produced a series of important in¬ 
terpreters of Jewish history, was soon extinguished. 1 In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, Hebraists like Johann Christoph Wagenseil and 
Johann Christoph Wolf had also turned to Jewish history, usually moti¬ 
vated by missionary zeal and not always without anti-Jewish feelings. 2 

The most significant chronicler of postbiblical Jewish history, Jacques 
Basnage, inevitably identified to some extent with the Jews who had 
been scattered all over the world, for as a Huguenot he himself had been 
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driven out of France and had to live in exile in Holland. As a pastor in 
Rotterdam, Basnage consolidated the French Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands. He regarded his fifteen-volume History of the Jews, from 
Jesus Christ to the Present: To Serve as a Continuation of Josephus’s His¬ 
tory (1716), as a continuation of the work of the ancient Jewish historian 
Josephus. 3 He recognized that his work was unparalleled, even among 
Jewish authors. Basnage remarked that Jewish readers were satisfied 
“with the Sincerity & the Moderation with which this History has been 
written,” and emphasized—as did the French Encyclopedists, to whose 
circle he belonged—his impartiality: “I thought that I ought to be neither 
partial nor extravagant. I allowed the Jews their Reasons and their Apol¬ 
ogies. I reported Events in the circumstances which appeared true and 
certain to me. I censured Injustice, Violence & Persecution. I followed the 
most exact Historians without heat of Faction, without having regard to 
the Preference of Persons.” Thus, he angered some Catholic readers with 
his open critique of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, 
or his rejection of the pope’s anti-Jewish policy. On the other hand, he 
proposed his Dutch exile as an example of religious tolerance for the 
Jews who had fled the Iberian Peninsula. Nonetheless, throughout Bas- 
nage’s whole work is found the unconcealed missionary conviction that 
the Jews must ultimately end up in the lap of the church. “If I offended 
some article of Religion, all Roman Catholics are interested in defending 
it with me, since I only worked to prove the Truth of Christianity against 
the Jews.” 4 

Among Jewish readers, Basnage is known chiefly through the Yiddish 
work of Menachem Man ben Salomo Halevi Amelander (d. 1767). His 
She’erit Yisrael (The Remainder of Israel, 1743) was popular and was 
reprinted a few times, even as late as the nineteenth century. It was the 
first attempt made by a Jewish historian to describe the postbiblical his¬ 
tory of the Jews, though it was not very original. Large portions of his 
account are based on Basnage’s history, but at the end of his book he also 
provides a history of the Jews in the Dutch Republic from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to 1740. Long before German Wissenschaft 
des Judentums began, other Dutch Jewish historians followed in Ame- 
lander’s traces. 5 

The scholarly standards of the nineteenth century should be applied 
neither to Basnage’s enterprise nor to those of his followers in the age of 
Enlightenment. But the histories written by Basnage and other Christian 
Hebraists exercised a significant influence on later Jewish historians, and 
especially on those aligned with Zionism. Here we see for the first time 
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a break with traditional messianic Jewish views that understood Jewish 
history as above all one of exile. The expectation of salvation, connected 
in traditional Judaism with a messianic future, found its place in Basnage 
in a Christian messianic interpretation oriented toward the present. Jew¬ 
ish historians of the following centuries accepted this fundamental idea, 
and saw messianic hopes as already or almost fulfilled in their own time 
by emancipation or a return to their own land. 6 

As a rule, Christian historians shared Basnage’s theological biases 
against Judaism. Thus, the London Society for the Promotion of Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews did not hesitate in 1818 to publish the general 
account of postbiblical Jewish history written by the American Hannah 
Adams (1755-1831), which is based largely on an English translation of 
Basnage’s work that had appeared a century earlier. 7 Adams described in 
detail the persecution of the Jews, but repeatedly noted that only bap¬ 
tism would put an end to the Jews’ suffering, which they themselves had 
caused. “In the meantime, while with the most painful sensations, we 
read an account of the calamities, which no other description of men 
ever experienced in any age or country, let us recollect, that the Jews had 
called down the divine wrath, by crucifying the Lord of glory, and blas¬ 
phemously exclaiming: ‘His blood be upon us and our children.’” 8 

How little literature on Jewish history was available in German at this 
time is shown by the fact that this certainly mediocre work by an author 
who had also written various religious histories (for example, the Dic¬ 
tionary of All Religions and Religious Denominations, 1784) as well as 
a history of New England was the only one of her numerous writings to 
appear in German translation (1819). 9 

In his preface, the German translator emphasized the practical util¬ 
ity of Adams’s account. On the one hand, the long history of discrimi¬ 
nation and persecution is for him a reason for emancipating the Jews: 
“Therefore it is a crying injustice not to accord Jews all rights accorded 
other subjects.” But on the other hand, he answers in the affirmative the 
question he himself asks: “Aren’t the Jews themselves to blame for the 
fact that they are not accorded all civil rights?” The Jews distinguish 
themselves from the Christians in their religion and the exercise of their 
vocations. The translator therefore concludes from the history of doc¬ 
trine that in order to become citizens, Jews must “make a great change in 
their customs, institutions, and way of thinking.” “They must also move 
their Sabbath ceremony to Sunday; they must learn trades, and practice 
agriculture.... As soon as a complete transformation of their religious 
and moral thinking has been made and they completely change their way 
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of life, then no state will hesitate to accord them all the rights that every 
other person in the state enjoys.” 10 

This line of argument can be traced in the German discourse on eman¬ 
cipation from its first representatives to the more critical writers of Ideal¬ 
ism. In the first fundamental work on the civil improvement of the Jews, 
in 1781, Christian Wilhelm Dohm expressed his conviction that post- 
biblical Judaism was a corrupted religion and that it was the Jew’s task 
“to return to the rational religion already included in his forefathers’ 
belief.” 11 For the reactionary age that followed the Congress of Vienna— 
the period during which Adams’s book was introduced to the German 
reading public—Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s harsher-sounding statement 
was more characteristic: what should be done is to cut off the heads 
of Jews some night and put on new ones “in which there is not a single 
Jewish idea.” 12 

Traditional Reverberations 

The beginnings of Jewish authors’ modern discussion of their history 
must be sought in the Jewish Enlightenment. The Flaskalah created the 
preconditions for a critical consideration of their own past. However, the 
assessment of Mendelssohn and his immediate followers was inadequate, 
insofar as it was they who gave historical study an equal place alongside 
philosophy and philology. This did not always have to be as explicitly 
expressed as it was in the letter from Mendelssohn to his friend Thomas 
Abbt cited above. 

Today we know—especially through Shmuel Feiner’s pathbreaking re¬ 
search on the Haskalah’s conception of history—that in the generation 
of Mendelssohn’s disciples in central and eastern Europe, a significantly 
altered attitude with regard to the study of history started to develop. 13 
In his plan for reforming Jewish educational institutions, Divrey shalom 
ve-emet (Words of Peace and Truth, 1782), Mendelssohn’s fellow traveler 
Naphtali Herz Wessely stressed the value of studying history. 14 Here his¬ 
tory is for the first time viewed as an indispensable discipline in the new 
curriculum for Jewish students. It already implies the pedagogical task of 
instruction in history: the example of heroes and villains is to provide a 
guide for the pupils’ own behavior. The study of history is not in any way 
an end in itself but rather a discipline ancillary to the ethics and philoso¬ 
phy of the present. Other maskilim (proponents of the Enlightenment) 
undertook the study of different aspects of Jewish and also world history, 
seeking to prove the spirit of reason through the course of history, or as 
Salomon Lowisohn put it in 1820 in his lectures on the modern history 
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of the Jews, “to use reasoning to bring light and life to the dark, lifeless 
masses.” 15 However, for the most part they did not use original sources 
but instead summarized the findings of German-speaking historians who 
were often second-rate. 16 

The school of Jewish scholars from various parts of Europe that is 
known as Hokbmat Israel (the Hebrew counterpart to German-language 
Wissenschaft des Judentums) continued, so far as its conception of history 
was concerned, in the tradition of the Jewish Enlightenment movement. 17 
This kind of historiography culminated in the philosophy of history ex¬ 
pressed in the More Nevnkbey Ha-zeman (A Guide for the Perplexed 
of the Time), a work by the Galician Enlightenment thinker Nachman 
Krochmal (1785-1840), published posthumously. Its title echoes that of 
the medieval philosopher Moses Maimonides’ masterpiece, A Guide for 
the Perplexed. According to Krochmal, Jewish history follows a course 
different from that of the histories of all other nations. Whereas the lat¬ 
ter, after a period of emergence and flourishing, are ultimately doomed to 
fail and pass away, the cycle of Jewish history is constantly begun anew. 
Here, the image of the “Eternal Jew” is collectivized, and transferred to 
the history of the Jews, which in contrast to that of other peoples is not 
ephemeral. 18 

In this work—which makes use of countless allusions to biblical, rab¬ 
binical, and mystical literature from both the Jewish tradition and the 
world literature of its time—Krochmal sought to make history an inte¬ 
gral element of a Judaism that affirmed tradition and was true to the law. 
He did not succeed in doing so, though; the emerging Orthodoxy in Ju¬ 
daism resisted a historical interpretation of Jewish religion and culture. 19 
So far as Krochmal’s influence on later Wissenschaft des Judentums is 
concerned, Scholem certainly exaggerated when he claimed that “in fact, 
he did not affect the method of research during the generation which fol¬ 
lowed him, and one seeks in vain his impact upon those engaged in sci¬ 
entific work_Had his Guide for the Perplexed of Our Times never been 

published, nothing in the course of the development of the Science of 
Judaism over the course of the nineteenth century would have been dif¬ 
ferent.” 20 Nonetheless, the most important representative of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, Zunz, had published the Guide, the most important Jew¬ 
ish historian of the nineteenth century, Graetz, had read and used it, 
and a generation later it still influenced the young Dubnow’s conception 
of history. 

And yet, an unbridgeable gap separates scholars like Krochmal, who 
wrote in Hebrew and were chiefly interested in internal-Jewish develop- 
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ments from contemporary representatives of modern Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 21 The former included the rabbi and literary researcher Sam¬ 
uel David Luzzatto (abbreviated as ShaDal, 1800-1865), who worked 
in Italy, and the chief rabbi of Prague, Solomon Judah Low Rapoport 
(abbreviated as ShiR, 1790-1867), who was known as the author of bi¬ 
ographies of scholars and studies on the Talmud and rabbinical literature. 
These scholars were well aware of this gap. They were active as rab¬ 
bis, and remained closely connected with the religious values of Judaism, 
wrote their works in Hebrew, and were hardly noticed outside the Jewish 
community. They saw in Wissenschaft des Judentums and its conception 
of history an attempt to win the approval of the non-Jewish world. In a 
letter to Luzzatto, Rapoport smiles especially at their efforts to be objec¬ 
tive, which in his opinion result in the opposite: “By making so great 
an effort to appear disinterested, they end up by taking an interest.” 22 
And for his part, Luzzatto carries the objection to making use of his¬ 
torical research for the purposes of emancipation still further: “For them, 
Goethe and Schiller are greater and more venerable than all the proph¬ 
ets, Tannaim and Amoraim [scholars from the time of the Mishna and 
Gemara, the two parts of the Talmud].... Yet another motive possesses 
them, as well: to grant Israel glory and honor in the eyes of the nations. 
They celebrate the virtue of some of our ancestors in order to hasten the 
chief redemption, which, to their minds, is Emancipation. However, this 
scholarly enterprise has no future and will be void immediately upon the 
arrival of this ‘redemption,’ or when all those who studied Torah in their 
youth, and who believed in God and Moses before going off to study 
with Eichhorn and his disciples, die.” 23 

Precisely what German-language Wissenschaft des Judentums saw as 
one of its major contributions—namely, to do research on Jewish history 
in accord with exactly the same criteria used in research on other histo¬ 
ries—was a source of annoyance for the most important representatives 
of their Hebrew-language counterparts, Hokhmat Yisrael. Hence in his 
letter to Rapoport, Luzzatto went on: “The Jewish research that some of 
the German scholars of our generation practice has no right to exist, for 
they themselves do not approach it as a subject of intrinsic value.... They 
study the early history of the Jews as others study the history of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon or Persia—that is, for the love of knowledge, or the love 
of prestige.... But Hokhmat Israel... is learning based on belief, engaging 
in study, and research in order to understand the Torah and the Prophets 
and the word of God, to understand ... how in every generation, the di¬ 
vine prevailed over the human.” 24 
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German representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums would prob¬ 
ably have considered this criticism a compliment. Their definition of 
knowledge in fact excluded Rapoport’s and Luzzatto’s commitment to 
“learning based on belief.” They also detested a clear statement of goals 
such as that given by Mordechai Strelisker, a maskil (a proponent of the 
Jewish enlightenment) who belonged to Krochmal’s circle, in 1830. As 
for the primary tasks of historiography, he mentioned reminding readers 
of the great figures in Jewish history, examining the heroic figures in ac¬ 
cord with moral criteria before the tribunal of history, edifying the read¬ 
ers by means of positive examples taken from history, and using negative 
examples to make them avoid injustice and immorality in the future. 25 

A feature common to most products of maskilic historiography was 
that despite their occasionally harsh criticism of some religious devel¬ 
opments—especially Hasidism—they had not detached themselves from 
fundamental ideas that were theological in nature. When their scholarly 
discoveries came into conflict with traditional principles of belief, there 
was no question which side they would take. Rapoport expressed this 
as follows: “If it sometimes happens that my mind is carried away with 
ideas which are in opposition to those held by the sages of the Mishna 
and the Talmud, I clip its wings and bring it back to earth.” 26 Despite 
their enormous erudition, their writings can hardly be described as mod¬ 
ern historiography in the sense of the scholarly study of sources. As 
Shmuel Feiner showed, the Jewish thinkers of the Enlightenment who 
wrote in Hebrew in the early decades of the nineteenth century, and 
“whose studies ... were used for internal didactic purposes and remained 
faithful to the traditional sources,” wanted to create an alternative to 
German Wissenschaft des Judentums. 27 At the same time, Wissenschaft 
des Judentums developed, more influenced by the German university 
than by the Jewish tradition, more by Johann Gottfried von Herder and 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel than by Rashi and Maimonides. It began 
in early nineteenth-century Berlin, and its representatives had to tackle 
an almost impossible task: on the one hand, to lay bare, on the basis of 
the new principles of historical study and as impartially as they could, 
the buried sources of the Jewish past; and on the other hand, to use these 
same sources to produce religious reform and political emancipation. 

In the Service of Religious Reform 

This new kind of critical and reform-minded understanding of history 
did not grow up overnight. The transitional generation of German¬ 
speaking Jewish historians is represented by an almost-forgotten Bohe- 
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mian Enlightenment thinker whose many writings attracted public atten¬ 
tion in his day. Peter Beer (1758-1838), an educator who grew up in Bo¬ 
hemia, was, as the historian Michael Meyer put it, the author of “the first 
comprehensive historical study of the Jewish religion written by a mod¬ 
ern Jew.” 28 In his chief work, Gescbicbte, Lebren und Meinungen aller 
bestandenen und nocb bestehenden religidsen Sekten der Juden und der 
Gebeimlehre der Kabbalah (History, Doctrines, and Opinions of All For¬ 
mer and Still-Existing Religious Sects of the jews and the Secret Doctrine 
of the Kabbalah), which appeared in 1822-23 in two volumes, but large 
parts of which had already been published in the periodical Sulamith in 
1806, Beer represented Jewish history as the history of sects. His theory 
of the existence of an original Jewish religion ( Urreligion) allowed him to 
use scholarly means to promote his own ideas about religious reform. He 
was thus the earliest Jewish historian to attempt what more competent 
and important writers such as Jost, Zunz, or Abraham Geiger (1810-74) 
later sought to do, and that Ismar Schorsch once called “putting scholar¬ 
ship in the service of reform.” 29 

The incipient process of emancipation had turned Judaism from an 
all-encompassing way of life into a religion. Jews would be rewarded 
by being made equal to Christian citizens when they had abandoned all 
the identifying characteristics that went beyond mere adherence to their 
religion. But once Judaism was redefined as a denomination, its history 
then had to be rewritten as the history of a religion, analogous to the 
history of Christianity. Consequently, Jewish historians now introduced 
many concepts taken from the Christian realm and applied them to the 
Jewish religion. They referred to Judaism as “the synagogue” or simply 
“the Jewish church.” In his introduction, Beer himself used the concept of 
“Jewish church history.” 30 Other concepts that he borrowed from church 
history were “schism” (that was how he described, for instance, differ¬ 
ences of opinion about questions of religious practice between Hillel 
and Shammai, important scholars who lived in the first century CE) and 
“reformation.” 

Because in his time both Christians and “Mohammedans” were named 
after the founders of their religions, Beer rejected the terms Jews and Isra¬ 
elites, and tried to substitute for them the analogously formed word “Mo- 
saites” (. Mosaiten ). Finally, he took the decisive step in writing his history: 
since the history of Christianity can be seen as a history of the various 
denominational groups, which were then often also called “sects,” the 
same must hold for the Jewish religion. According to Beer, the history of 
Judaism was thus a history of its various religious sects. This conception 
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was adopted in the following generation by Jost, as the title of his three- 
volume Geschicbte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, 1857-59 (History 
of Judaism and Its Sects) shows. 

It was only to be expected that scholars who wanted to justify histori¬ 
cal alternatives to traditional rabbinical Judaism would be attracted to 
the Karaite sect, which arose in the eighth century and rejected the Tal¬ 
mudic tradition. In this connection they also drew on Christian Hebraists 
such as Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), who first praised the Karaites as an 
alternative preferable to rabbinical Judaism. 31 It is thus significant that 
Scaliger was a Huguenot who, like Pierre Bayle and Basnage later on, 
took refuge in the Netherlands. Another author of a study on the Kara¬ 
ites, Jacobus Trigland, was a Protestant who had converted from Catholi¬ 
cism. For all of them, the importance of the religious schisms within the 
Christian world in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was particu¬ 
larly clear, and they were also wont to find part of their own destiny in 
the history of Judaism, or to read it into that history. 

Basnage, for example, emphasized the sectarian character of Judaism 
by pointing out that one of the Jewish sects, the Pharisees, dominated 
present-day Jewish life. This notion suggests that alongside this sect, there 
are others that have a claim to represent “true Judaism.” Here too, Beer 
is in agreement with his Christian predecessors. However, so far as their 
real intentions are concerned, we must make distinctions. Basnage and 
his Christian predecessors did not think that Jews should return to a pure 
ur-religion but rather that they should be brought into the bosom of the 
church, which in their view had replaced all Jewish sects. This missionary 
intention characteristic of many Christian historians of Judaism was still 
to be found in Beer’s time, as can be seen in the review of Beer’s work 
published in the London Quarterly Review in 1828. According to the 
author of this review, it is only when the ideal solution, baptism, is not 
possible that the question of a return to the Jewish ur-religion of the Bible 
arises, for then might “the rabbi-trained Jew turn from his old guides to 
embrace a pure Judaism. That the Caraites practise a religion nearly such 
...we are willing to admit.” 32 

In contrast, baptism was not Beer’s goal. Instead, he considered it his 
vocation to refute the idea, commonly found among Jews and non-Jews, 
of a monolithic and static Judaism. As early as 1806 he had already de¬ 
scribed the main goal of his program in the periodical Sulamith and re¬ 
peated it verbatim in the introduction to his history published in 1822: 
“The goal of the present essay is simply to relieve Sulamith’s many Chris- 
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tian or Jewish readers of the deleterious madness that consists in assum¬ 
ing that the Jewish nation as a whole, in religion and in the morality that 
flows from it, has always been at the standpoint where it is now, and that 
therefore all internal and external striving to achieve its due perfection is 
only idle effort.” 33 

Beer repeatedly states quite clearly his own ideas with regard to vari¬ 
ous trends within Judaism. He leaves no doubt as to whom he admires 
and whom he despises. 34 Whereas the Karaites came closest to the origi¬ 
nal form of Jewish religion, their opponents—whom Beer calls Rabban- 
ites—distorted the basic doctrines of Judaism into a mystical superstition. 
He rejected the title of rabbi as a matter of principle, and explained why 
in a petition to the emperor: “The title of rabbi could be replaced by that 
of preacher or pastor, so that decent [anstaendige] people can exercise 
this office.” 35 Beer’s textbook, Dath Israel (Israel’s Faith), is marked by 
its aversion to the “Polish rabbis.” 36 Despite these fierce polemics and his 
peculiar interpretation of Jewish history, Beer was convinced that he had 
described the events objectively: “I did what every writer of history has a 
duty to do; namely, represent events as they really happened.” 37 

Beer still belonged to a generation that had had no opportunity to 
receive academic training in a German university and remained unaf¬ 
fected by the critical scholarly methods of modern historical research. 
His most important successor, Graetz, judged harshly the “uneducated, 
foolish Peter Beer” for using “confused erudition combined with hollow 
thinking and tastelessness to flatten out Judaism.” 38 After Beer, more suc¬ 
cessful reformers and more critical researchers were to put history in the 
service of reforming the Jewish religion. 

In the Battle for Political Emancipation 

The birthplace of modern Jewish historiography was not in Prague but 
in Berlin. When a few Jewish students at the University of Berlin began 
in 1819 to meet for regular lectures and discussions, they announced a 
new relationship to their own Jewish heritage. Up to that point, Jews 
had studied their texts not as historical documents but rather as sacred 
sources that governed their daily lives and their relationship to God. On 
the other hand, it was with the founding of the Association for the Cul¬ 
ture and Scholarship of the Jews (Verein fur die Cultur und Wissenschaft 
der Juden) in 1819 that history itself became a kind of sacred source, as 
Yosef Yerushalmi has written: “The modern effort to reconstruct the Jew¬ 
ish past begins at a time that witnesses a sharp break in the continuity 
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of Jewish living and hence also an ever-growing decay of Jewish group- 
memory. In this sense, if for no other, history becomes what it had never 
been before—the faith of fallen Jews.” 39 

It was only in the early nineteenth century, when historical studies 
began to be accorded steadily increasing importance in German universi¬ 
ties, that Jewish scholars also approached their own past with scholarly 
critical distance. Systematic recommendations regarding the study of the 
Jewish past emerged from within the association. In 1818, its most im¬ 
portant member, Leopold Zunz, had written an essay with the somewhat 
misleading title “Remarks on Rabbinical Literature” (Etwas iiber die rab- 
binische Litteratur), in which he outlined a first systematic agenda that 
included the most diverse areas of Jewish life, ranging from language to 
art and music, and also jurisprudence, astronomy, and mathematics. The 
heritage of Herder and above all the influence of Zunz’s own teachers, 
August Wilhelm Boeckh and Friedrich August Wolf, may explain why 
this essay founding a new discipline was titled philologically, as “Rab¬ 
binical Literature,” rather than historically, as “Jewish history.” In Zunz 
the new precedence granted to the historical is already discernible, but 
it is still hidden under the cover of philology. “Modern Jewish histori¬ 
ography was thus born not as Geschichte but as Wissenschaft; under 
the aegis of philology, not history,” Leon Wieseltier has written, at the 
same time pointing to Zunz’s real contribution. He not only extended 
the field of the Jewish historian to the whole of Jewish life but he also 
dissolved the traditional distinction between sacred and profane texts. 
“Zunz, in short, seeks provocatively to collapse the distinction between 
sacred and profane writing, and in its place substitute an integrated, sec¬ 
ular, national literature.” 40 It is precisely on this point that Zunz and 
his Berlin colleagues part company from their contemporaries Rapoport 
and Luzzatto. 

Zunz stressed the urgency of the enterprise and explained that now 
was the time to dig up the treasures of the past—otherwise it might al¬ 
ready be too late. 41 In a hundred years, he prophesied, it would probably 
be difficult to obtain Hebrew books and decipher them. Zunz was indeed 
surprised to witness, toward the end of his long life, a revival of He¬ 
brew literature. According to one anecdote, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, the Russian Jewish author Judah Leib Gordon visited the aged 
Zunz, introducing himself as a “Hebrew writer,” whereupon Zunz is sup¬ 
posed to have replied, “Really? And when did you live?” 42 

Later on, Scholem criticized such remarks, with his tendency to po¬ 
lemics, as “a whiff of the funereal,” especially with reference to Moritz 
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Steinschneider (1816-1907), an important scholar in Jewish studies and 
a major bibliographer to whom the following remark is ascribed: “We 
have only one task left: to give the remains of Judaism a decent burial” 43 
If this is already an insufficient characterization of Steinschneider, such an 
anecdote is certainly unfair to Zunz, who feared the death of the Hebrew 
language more than he hoped for it. 

No doubt there was extremely lively interest in Judaism among mem¬ 
bers of the Association for the Culture and Scholarship of the Jews, whose 
foundation was described three years afterward by its leading thinker, 
Eduard Gans (1796-1839), in relation to the spreading anti-Jewish riots 
of 1819: “It was toward the end of 1819 that we met for the first time. 
In many cities of the German fatherland dreadful scenes occurred that 
made some people suspect an unanticipated return to the Middle Ages. 
We came together to help discuss, when necessary, how best to escape the 
deeply rooted damage.” 44 

Wissenschaft des Judentums could not be separated from the battle 
against exclusion and for the emancipation of the Jews. It had from the 
outset committed itself to this battle, as Gans explained with reference 
to Herder: “A time will come when people in Europe will no longer ask 
who is a Jew and who is a Christian. To bring about this time sooner 
than it might otherwise come, to bring it about using all the strength 
and effort at your disposal: that is the goal, gentlemen, you have set 
yourselves by assembling here.... You want to help tear down the parti¬ 
tion that separates Jews from Christians, and the Jewish world from the 
European world.” 45 

Gans himself later realized, however, that these majestic goals were still 
far removed from reality in Christian Prussia. To become a professor of 
law, he had to allow himself to be baptized, and thus—like another more 
prominent member of his association, Heinrich Heine—abjure the basic 
goal that had once united the members of the association: to give Judaism 
equal rights alongside Christianity. 

Another member of the association, Immanuel Wolf (or Wohlwill, 
1799-1847), had formulated in a concrete way the ambition of Wissen¬ 
schaft des Judentums, which provided the basis for the Jewish battle for 
emancipation: “Scholarly knowledge of Judaism must decide regarding 
the Jews’ worthiness or unworthiness, their ability or inability, to have 
the same respect and rights as other citizens.” 46 He thereby set a goal for 
research that was to be criticized by later writers as an apologetic ele¬ 
ment in Wissenschaft des Judentums. In fact, it can hardly be denied that 
especially during its early decades, Wissenschaft des Judentums was also 
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engaged in a political battle, though that was not its exclusive preoccupa¬ 
tion: using scholarly means, it sought to prove that Judaism and Jews had 
a claim to equal rights. It did this even though in the same essay Wolf had 
insisted that “Wissenschaft des Judentums ... deals with its object in and 
for itself, for its own sake, not to some special end, or out of a specific 
intention.” 47 Scholarship for scholarship’s sake was a thought that would 
recur among later representatives of the discipline, but that because of 
the specific historical conditions of the Jewish minority, was certainly 
still harder to realize in the nineteenth century than the similar claims 
to objectivity made by non-Jewish historians. Here we may recall the 
principles put forward by Ranke shortly afterward: “The critical study 
of authentic sources; impartial conception; objective representation—the 
goal is the presentation of the complete truth.” 48 

This contradiction, between undertaking scholarship for scholarship’s 
sake and putting scholarship in the service of a higher ideological or po¬ 
litical end, was to characterize studies of the Jewish past in the nineteenth 
century. Alongside Jewish historiography in the service of religious re¬ 
form, as we have already seen it in Beer’s work, stands the battle for 
emancipation, with historiography as its chief weapon. 

The father of the discipline, Zunz himself, fought, like most of his com¬ 
panions in arms, on both the internal and external fronts. His internal 
battle was directed against the monopoly on Jewish erudition exercised by 
an interpretation defended by tradition. Thus in the first and second vol¬ 
umes of the Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des judentums, he published 
a biography of the greatest medieval Talmudic scholar under the title 
“Salomon ben Isaac, called Rashi.” In it he was concerned less with 
Rashi’s principles of Bible and Talmud interpretation than with situating 
them in their immediate environment and time. Rashi was to be trans¬ 
formed from a timeless figure into a historically localizable one. 49 

With his scholarly writings, however, Zunz emerged above all as the pi¬ 
oneer of political emancipation. Like Wolf, he was convinced that “equal 
rights for Jews in matters of customs and life will proceed from equal 
rights for Wissenschaft des Judentums.” 50 In his five-hundred-page work, 
The Sermons of the jews, Historically Developed (Die gottesdientlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, historisch entwickelt, 1832), he documents the long 
tradition of Jewish sermon literature in the local language, thereby refut¬ 
ing the Prussian government’s rejection of German sermons in the syna¬ 
gogue as an innovation in the Jewish liturgy. The political motivation of 
this important work of scholarship is clearly expressed in Zunz’s intro¬ 
duction: “I appeal to authorities who recognize the prejudice and abuse, 
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the expression of the truth, of justice; for where freedom, science, and 
civilization are fighting all around us for new foundations, the Jew is 
also allowed to lay claim to serious participation, to unrestricted rights. 
Or, because clericalism and inquisition, despotism and slavery, torture 
and censorship are gradually receding, must the arbitrariness of the rule 
of force and of the madness of the Middle Ages retain a dwelling-place 
only in laws regarding Jews?” It is high time, Zunz goes on, “that Jews in 
Europe, and especially in Germany, be granted right and freedom instead 
of rights and freedoms.” 51 That scholarship was a means to be used in 
the battle for right and freedom was for him unquestionable: “Through 
greater intellectual culture and a more fundamental knowledge of their 
own affairs, Jews will gain a higher level of recognition, that is, full rights: 
and thus some errors of judgment in legislation, some prejudices against 
Jewish antiquity, and some condemnations of new efforts are a direct 
result of the desolate condition in which for about seventy years, namely 
in Germany, Jewish literature and scholarship have found themselves.” 52 

A few years after this publication, Zunz offered another important 
reply to a current political challenge. When the Prussians forbade by law 
the use of Christian proper names by Jews, Zunz was assigned by the 
Berlin Jewish community to write a study with the title Names of the 
Jews (Namen der Juden), in which he was to prove that there was a long 
tradition of “non-Jewish” names among Jews. After soberly listing the 
names that had been borne by Jews over the centuries and in differing 
places, the work ended with a kind of legal brief that tried to refute the 
Prussian proscription: 

In recognition of that fidelity, Jews must never be forbidden these 
new names, even if they have not long since been in their lawful 
possession, and even if one were authorized to regard them as 
Christian property. Christianity is a doctrine and a spiritual con¬ 
ception that represents neither land, nor language, nor nation.... 
Therefore there is no Christian language, any more than there is a 
Mohammedan, monotheistic, or Lutheran language. Thus names 
always belong at first to a people and a language, never to a church 
and a dogma, never to this or that political or religious opinion. 
Consequently there are no Christian names.... German Jews have 
no other language, and so proper names belong to them just as law¬ 
fully as generic names, and only someone who is able to take the 
language away from them should forbid names.... What is the pur¬ 
pose of this jumble of documents, of this laborious battle for a right 
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which only God, not humans, can grant? Body and soul, air and 
language, mind and sensibility remain the inalienable property of 
each individual. The possession of names, like the choice of names, 
is a sanctified right of parents and families upon which no legal 
document is entitled to infringe. 53 

The first Jewish writer of a multivolume work on Jewish history from 
biblical times down to the modern age, Isaak Markus Jost, a member of 
the association along with Zunz and Wolf, was quite aware of the fact 
that writing Jewish history meant engaging in a political battle against 
existing prejudices and for emancipation. 54 In Jost’s History of the Isra¬ 
elites, which appeared between 1820 and 1828 (plus a final volume in 
1846), the description of the legal status of Jews, particularly in Ger¬ 
man states, occupied a disproportionately large part. He repeatedly 
stressed the centrality of Germany in modern Jewish history as a whole, 
“because our fatherland is the true soil on which the modern history 
of the Israelites underwent and is still undergoing its essential develop¬ 
ment.... Germany’s rebirth at the same time gave it [Jewish history in 
general] life.” 55 

Like his predecessor Beer, Jost was also a passionate advocate for in¬ 
ternal changes within Judaism. He willingly adopted Protestant biblical 
criticism and made himself a pioneer in criticism of the Talmud, which he 
recommended reading like any other literary product created by the hand 
of man. His criticism of the rabbis of later centuries, especially in the 
Ashkenazi realm, was more radical; he blamed them for intolerance and 
the degeneration of Jewish creativity. 56 He explicitly found fault with the 
lamentable condition of German Jews in early modern times and called 
on Jews themselves to reform their religion. 57 In earlier times, he argued, 
the Jews had no opportunity to create noble and beautiful things outside 
religion. However, in his view this situation had already changed sig¬ 
nificantly in the nineteenth century. 58 With regard to eastern Europe he 
himself criticized the most respected authorities, such as the Pressburg 
rabbi Moses (“Hatam”) Sofer, who for him embodied the “torpor” of 
past ages. 59 Some aspects of this critique become comprehensible when 
we keep in mind his early Jewish education, which he described as mind¬ 
less and brutal: what the teacher “conveyed was mechanical drilling, and 
his means were crude words and the cane. I shudder when I look back 
on that time.” 60 

Jost made no attempt to conceal that as a historian, he had a duty to 
show his generation how Judaism should develop in the future, what 
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elements should be disposed of, and which forms should be adopted. In 
doing so he fell into the same contradiction, even regarding his choice 
of words, as Immanuel Wolf, with his insistence that “scholarly research 
on Judaism must [decide] the worthiness or unworthiness of the Jews”: 
“It is high time to close the files on the worthiness or unworthiness of 
the Jews and of Judaism, and to begin investigating the phenomenon 
itself, its emergence and development, in order to determine its essence, 
and if it is found desirable to do so, to change it.” 61 In view of his own 
experiences it is hardly surprising that he was an opponent of Orthodox 
Judaism. As Schorsch pointedly put it, “His history amounted to a pedan¬ 
tic and passionless plea for the interment of rabbinic Judaism.... It was 
Jost’s achievement to legitimize the program of total assimilation with 
an elaborate historical argument. Twenty-three hundred years of Jewish 
history were shown to be an egregious mistake, a period deformed by 
religious monstrosity.” 62 Jost directed a second spear thrust against the 
continuing anti-Jewish prejudices among the Christian population that 
had prevented complete emancipation. What is more, he identified him¬ 
self unconditionally with the battle for emancipation. He emphatically 
rejected the concept of the Jew and replaced it with Israelite—a term re¬ 
ferring only to a religious denomination. According to Jost, German Jews 
had happily jettisoned every relic of earlier national characteristics and 
longing for a return to Palestine in favor of their German patriotism and 
effort to win civil rights. On this subject he wrote in 1828 that “educated 
Jews gladly sacrificed the advantages of their common but highly cor¬ 
rupted language to gain those of the nobler, more cultivated language of 
the country, their internal family and tribal allegiances to gain free access 
to world citizenship and the acquisition of the respect of others, and even 
the knowledge of the Jewish religion in order to adopt the superior rules 
of life connected with so-called worldly wisdom.” 63 And two decades 
later, on the eve of the revolution of 1848, he noted: “They, who had 
earlier been proud of their isolation, almost delighting in their misery and 
favoring every way of cutting themselves off from the world, they were 
happy to be outside any legal jurisdiction, and to be able to enter into the 
traditional customs of the place where they lived. They feel themselves 
to be and know that they are members with equal rights in the states to 
which they belong, even if violence or law still represses them. Just as 
they once awaited the return to Palestine, now they await unconditional 
recognition of their civil rights.” 64 

In his search for historical precedents Jost identified the first pioneers 
of modern civil rights in the age of the founding of Alexandria: “There 
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the Jews were granted civil rights, and their status was in every regard 
equal to that of the Greeks and Egyptians. They were distinguished from 
the Alexandrians not even in name. They gradually became so devoted 
to their land that although Judea and Egypt had common borders, and 
treachery was easy, they were still entrusted with important positions.” 65 
What reader in 1821 could fail to take into account his own situation 
when reading this description? Just as the loyalty of the Jews of Alex¬ 
andria had been rewarded with full civil rights, the German Jews would 
receive the same reward. To reproach the Jews for having divided loyal¬ 
ties, Jost seems to be saying to non-Jewish opponents of emancipation, 
is now, in view of the lack of a Jewish state, still more erroneous than it 
was in the time in which Alexandrian citizens adhering to Judaism were 
respected even by the neighboring state of Judea. The German road to 
the emancipation of the Jews was for Jost already marked out in ancient 
Alexandria, whereas he equated the Polish rabbinical Judaism of his time, 
which he detested, with the closed and ossified Jewish community of an¬ 
cient Palestine. 66 

When a few years after the publication of his first work he wrote his 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Israeliten (A General History of the Israelites), 
he began by noting the still-inadequate state of research on his subject: 
“That is why there are so many shallow, twisted, groundless prejudices 
for and against the Israelites themselves; that is why so many pointless, 
indeed counterproductive steps for the treatment of the Jews are taken 
by governments.” 67 Here, historiography serves first of all the cause of 
enlightenment by shedding light on dark ideas about Judaism. 

Jost played a leading role in Jewish historiography. The fact that dur¬ 
ing his lifetime he addressed an extremely limited public was not due 
to a general lack of interest in history but rather to his theses, which so 
radically challenged tradition. Thus his work was able to attract only 251 
subscribers, while David Ottensooser’s History of the Jews (Geschichte 
der Jehudim), which also appeared in 1821, had 412 subscribers. In con¬ 
trast to Jost, Ottensooser rejected the modern approach of Wissenschaft, 
clung to tradition, and did not question the biblical account of the cre¬ 
ation of the world. He published his book in Hebrew characters, and 
found two-thirds of his readers in rural areas of Franconia and Swabia as 
well as islands of tradition such as Fiirth and Frankfurt. 68 Jost’s approach 
spread among younger readers even outside the cities, chiefly through 
Jewish schoolbooks written by Moses Elkan and Ephraim Willstatter to¬ 
ward the end of the 1830s. 69 
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On the same basis as Jost—that is, with strong emphasis on the exter¬ 
nal aspects and especially the legal conditions of Jewish life—Selig Cassel 
(1821-92) wrote an article more than two hundred pages long about 
Jewish history for the respected encyclopedia of Johann Samuel Ersch 
and Johann Gottfried Gruber (1850), which was probably the best com¬ 
prehensive work on Jewish culture published up to that point. For Cassel, 
as for Jost and Graetz, Jewish history in the modern era was above all 
western and central European history, whereas in the Middle Ages the 
high point was found on the Iberian Peninsula. On the other hand, he had 
nothing but scorn for the Jewish culture of North Africa. The following 
remark of his is characteristic of Jewish historiography in the nineteenth 
century: “The crudest, dullest image of Jewish life in the realm of Islam, 
however, is provided by the history of the North African states.... Its his¬ 
tory, if we except its culture and literature, has nowhere less wavering, 
alternation, ebb and flow in joy and suffering than here. The monotone 
steadiness of Oriental life rests on it from the beginning.” 70 

So far as the description of Jewish life in Europe was concerned, Cassel 
took a position still stronger than Jost’s in denying everything national, 
representing the Jews of postbiblical times as a purely religious commu¬ 
nity in the contexts of their respective national surroundings. In 1855, 
Cassel himself converted to Protestantism, worked as a librarian and a 
secondary school teacher, and entered the Reichstag as a member of the 
Conservative Party. Using the new first name of Paulus, he served for 
more than twenty years as a preacher in the Berlin Church of Christ and 
was considered the most successful Jewish missionary of his time. Nev¬ 
ertheless, in 1890, after twenty-three years as a missionary to the Jews, 
he finally had to resign his position, probably because of his vehement 
defense of the Jews against antisemitic attacks. By that time his historical 
writings had already been forgotten. 71 

The historical works among the maskilim of eastern Europe in the first 
half of the nineteenth century generally continued to be more tradition¬ 
ally oriented than those of their neighbors to the west. Shalom Hacohen 
(1771-1845), who was the editor of the periodical Ha-me’assef (Collec¬ 
tor) between 1808 and 1811, devoted various contributions to the his¬ 
tory of the Babylonians and wrote the first modern history composed in 
Hebrew of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. His work Kore ha-dorot 
(The Caller of the Generations , 1838) is an abbreviated adaptation of 
Jost’s history, although with crucial alterations. Particularly in passages 
that a more traditional reading public would find provocative, Hacohen 
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adapts to the social consensus. The same holds for Isaak Baer Levinsohn 
(1788-1860), whose book Beyt Yehuda (The House of Judah) was writ¬ 
ten in 1827-28 but published only a decade later. Levinsohn’s tone is 
more cautious than Jost’s. Neither Hacohen nor Levinsohn were icono¬ 
clasts, but they both also used Jewish history as a double-edged sword. 
Internally they wanted to take up arms on behalf of the Haskala, and 
externally they wanted to convey a positive image of Judaism. 72 

Jewish Religious History as Counterhistory 

On another level, Abraham Geiger led the battle for the recognition 
of Judaism using scholarly means. His conception of Jewish history as 
purely intellectual or literary history may be explained by the fact that he 
was first of all a theologian and the cofounder of Liberal Judaism, which 
promoted religious reforms. As a rabbi in Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfurt 
am Main, and Berlin, and also as the editor of two Jewish prayer books, 
he was a practical man. At the same time he made his name as an expert 
on Islam with his 1833 dissertation, “What Did Mohammed Take from 
Judaism?” (Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?). 
In his most important work, Urschrift und Ubersetzung der Bibel, 1857 
(The Original Text and Translation of the Bible), Geiger introduced the 
methods of Protestant biblical criticism into Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
Finally, his studies on Jesus, whom he described, to the dismay of Chris¬ 
tian theologians, as a pharisaical Jew, were to make him known if not 
always liked far beyond Jewish milieus. 

Geiger’s view that early Christianity had distorted Jesus’s teaching, and 
that in subsequent centuries Christians had completely departed from 
his conceptions, alienated his Christian contemporaries, as much as his 
conviction that the Talmud distorted true Jewish doctrine provoked 
many of his own coreligionists. 73 Whereas Zunz and Jost sought to cor¬ 
rect specific legal disadvantages, Geiger’s scholarly work was directed 
toward a different goal. He tried to prove that the two great world reli¬ 
gions, Christianity and Islam, were constructed on the basis of Judaism, 
and that both the Koran and the New Testament had borrowed heavily 
from Jewish rabbinical literature. For Geiger, Judaism represented a truly 
new form of religion, whereas Christianity and Islam were only deriva¬ 
tives from it. He was probably well aware of how provocative Chris¬ 
tians would find the conclusion at which his studies arrived: “Christianity 
and Islam have the outward form of Judaism ... without establishing a 
new religion.” 74 
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Geiger’s new historical approach was a direct reaction to the theologi¬ 
cal anti-Judaism of the nineteenth century. In particular, he fought against 
the popular distinction between the Old Testament God of wrath and 
the New Testament God of love, the generally negative representation 
of both ancient and modern Judaism, and the proselytizing enterprises 
of Christian theologians. Whereas “Pharisee” was used by Christians as 
term of abuse, Geiger sought, to the annoyance of Christian theologians, 
to present Jesus as a Pharisee. According to Geiger, Jesus was a faithful 
Jew who observed the prescriptions of the law. In complete opposition to 
the medieval Jewish tradition, which saw Jesus as a traitor and deceiver, 
and also to Jost’s early works (though not to his later work of 1857), 
Geiger’s criticism was directed against the apostles and not against the 
person of Jesus. 75 In his view, the Apostles were the ones who had carried 
out the break with Judaism. 

As Susannah Heschel in her study on Geiger makes clear, the repre¬ 
sentatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums should be regarded not only 
as apologists for emancipation but as critics of the values current in the 
nineteenth-century German academic system as well. “The gaze of his¬ 
torical theology was Christian; the ordering of history, the questions 
that were raised, the evidence examined, all revolved around the central 
issue, explaining the rise of Christianity,” observes Heschel. 76 Drawing 
on Edward Said, according to whom the Western construction of “Ori¬ 
entalism” is to be traced back to European scholarship on Islam, Heschel 
understands the new way of viewing Jewish sources and also the inclu¬ 
sion of Islamic culture primarily by German Jewish scholars as a “revolt 
of the colonized against Christian hegemony.” 77 In no other representa¬ 
tive of Wissenschaft des Judentums is this more apparent than in Geiger, 
whose counterhistory produced outrage among Christians. By reading 
the sources of his opponents against the grain (“gegen den Strich”) he 
tried to defeat anti-Jewish elements in German scholarship with their 
own weapons. 78 

Geiger was both one of the main pillars of the Jewish Reform move¬ 
ment in Germany and one of the most important representatives of Wis¬ 
senschaft des Judentums. He was not always able to separate these two 
sides of his activity, and did not always regard such a separation as ideal. 
Instead, he considered history, as did many of his cocombatants, as the 
foundation on which his theological practice should progress: “History 
and criticism ... is therefore the primary scholarly task of the present 
time, without which a thriving practice is not imaginable.” Specifically, 
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for Geiger this meant that he was, as he himself said, “always trying to 
work with the inner core and from it draw results for reform.” 79 

Like Jost, and even more vehemently than the latter, Geiger insisted 
that postbiblical Jewish history lacked a political history and as a conse¬ 
quence Jewish historiography was first of all intellectual history. It should 
not “deal with external history, since the latter has no organic context, is 
a mere aggregate, and therefore resists even the most skillful treatment.” 80 
Thus for Geiger, external history is to be dealt with as simply part of 
the history of the peoples among whom Jews lived. This conception was 
later vehemently contested by Dubnow and especially Zionist historians, 
who were fond of referring to the “organic” nature of Jewish history and 
therefore sought to prove that there was a unified national Jewish life 
under the most diverse kinds of domination. 

By seeking to establish a continuous development and reform of the 
Jewish religion historically, Geiger breaks with some aspects of the tra¬ 
ditional Jewish view of history, probably most obviously with his assess¬ 
ment of the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 CE. Whereas in tra¬ 
ditional Judaism this is commemorated as the greatest tragedy of Jewish 
history and was lamented by Zionist historians as the downfall of ancient 
Jewish statehood, for the religious reformers it was the founding act of a 
modern religion freed from the bonds of animal sacrifice and connection 
with a specific place. For historians who identified with Reform ideas, a 
more decisive act in the survival of Judaism after the destruction of the 
Second Temple was the founding of an academy in Yavneh by Rabbi Yo- 
hanan ben Zakai, who according to legend had himself carried out of Je¬ 
rusalem in a coffin during the Roman siege of the city. Henceforth, it was 
through study that Judaism was supposed to have been kept alive and 
to defy any physical force. 81 Geiger drew a distinction between the Jews 
as a people and a religious community. In postbiblical times, he thought, 
they were only the latter. Here too, we discern a political goal, for only 
as a religious minority—and not, for example, as a people—could Jews 
be integrated into the various nations in the course of emancipation. Gei¬ 
ger considered the dissolution of national elements and the dissemina¬ 
tion among all peoples as the mission of modern Judaism to spread pure 
monotheism throughout the world. 82 

He was surely not alone in holding this view. Jost, for instance, com¬ 
mented on the Romans’ destruction of the Second Temple as follows: 
“Thus the embers consuming the remains of the Temple became the 
dawn-glow of the Jewish religion, and the storms that scattered the peo¬ 
ple in all directions became the heralds of a new creation, a share of 
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whose blessings was soon received by all receptive peoples.” 83 In another 
passage we read, “The nation had to fall, it was an earthly, transitory 
structure; the community arose again, it was a spiritual whole.” 84 

The destruction of the Temple was a crucial factor in the Jews’ mis¬ 
sion among other peoples. The religious Reform movement regarded the 
spread of the idea of monotheism as an important task of Jewish life—a 
task that could not be completed within a narrow statehood but instead 
presupposed diaspora as a way of life. It is precisely this, argued histo¬ 
rians associated with this notion, that distinguishes Jewish history from 
that of other nations and religious communities. 

Samuel Back (1834-1912), whose one-volume Jewish history appeared 
in 1878 and was later reedited by his son Leo Baeck, considered the trag¬ 
edy to be above all a liberation: “And after the restricting fetters of politi¬ 
cal ambition had been broken, the spirit of Judaism was able to develop 
all the more purely and richly.” Whereas Yohanan ben Zakai and his 
companions were praised for having borne “the shattering of their state 
with tranquility and resignation,” and sacrificing political independence 
for the sake of maintaining and renewing their religion, the image given 
of the Bar Kokhba political activists, whose resistance ended in a trau¬ 
matic defeat, seems considerably more negative. 85 

Like Geiger, Moritz Lazarus (1824-1903), the founder of folk psy¬ 
chology and a professor of philosophy in Berlin, rejected the existence 
of a unified postbiblical Jewish history. In 1900 he gave a speech on the 
subject, “What Do Jewish History and Literature Mean, and Why Are 
They Studied?” in which he insisted that after the destruction of the Sec¬ 
ond Temple, there was no Jewish history as such, but only a history of 
Jews and Judaism. “We are living through Prussian history, German his¬ 
tory, French history; we are members, parts of these nations; that is the 
historical life, which we feel and live for our part as Jews. —But there is 
no longer any Jewish history.” Mere suffering, Lazarus maintained, still 
produces no common history, while “historical action ceased with the 
end of independent statehood. 86 

The religious reformers were not the only representatives of German 
Judaism who tried to put scholarship in the service of religion. One of the 
characteristics of the modern Orthodoxy that arose in the mid-nineteenth 
century in reaction to the religious Reform movement was its openness 
toward worldly education and culture, academic scholarship, and univer¬ 
sity study. The limits of openness were, however, clearly set. Criticism of 
texts that were regarded as divinely inspired seemed as disturbing to its 
representatives as did the fact that not only radical reformers like Beer 
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but also moderate representatives of research on Judaism like Zunz spoke 
out harshly against Talmudic studies and “rabbinism.” There was general 
agreement that Jewish scholarship could not operate under the aegis of 
Orthodoxy and remain value-free or presuppositionless. But was it per¬ 
missible to use the methods of secular scholarship in order to propagate 
Orthodoxy’s goals? 87 In particular, the founder of modern Orthodoxy, 
the Frankfurt rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (1808-88), tolerated no 
compromises with regard to the relativization of sacred sources, includ¬ 
ing rabbinical literature. Nonetheless, he tried, at least within his circle, to 
give centuries-old traditional study a modern appearance. While strongly 
attacking Wissenschaft des Judentums and insisting on the obligation to 
believe, he called for a Jewish scholarship that could be justified only if its 
goal was to increase the understanding of Jewish life. “In accord with this 
goal, everything connected to it [Wissenschaft des Judentums] is to bear 
the stamp of responsible research and well-informed scholarship, while 
bringing in the most attractive form the results of research, the fruits of 
scholarly thought for life, to an educated readership.” The “spirit of the 
Jewish view of the world” was as much a part of the task his periodical 
Jeschurun set itself as was the description of institutions resting on the 
foundation of the Jewish law. 88 Scholarship could not be an end in itself; 
instead, it must serve to strengthen religious life. 

More moderate Orthodox rabbis like the founder of the Berlin Or¬ 
thodox Rabbinical Seminary, Esriel Hildesheimer (1820-99), who had 
studied with Ranke and used modern scholarly methods to defend Jewish 
traditions, were more committed to the idea of scholarship, but they too 
recognized clear limits when the divine origin of either the Bible or the 
Talmud was called into doubt. 89 Hildesheimer’s rabbinical seminary in 
Berlin produced a series of important critical texts of rabbinical manu¬ 
scripts and studies on modern history. In periodicals such as the Magazin 
fur jiidiscbe Gescbichte und Literatur (Journal for Jewish History and 
Literature, 1874-93) and in the Jewish Literary Association (founded in 
1902), we can see how this new Orthodox conception of scholarship had 
to tread a narrow path of observing academic standards without harming 
religious dogmas. 90 

Positive-Historical Judaism, later also called Conservative Judaism, 
adopted a median position between Reform and Orthodoxy. Its leader 
was Rabbi Zacharias Frankel (1801-75), the founder of both the new 
discipline’s most important periodical (Monatsschrift fur Gescbichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1851) and the first modern rabbinical sem- 
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inary in Germany (the Jewish Theological Seminary, opened in Breslau 
in 1854). Although Frankel had great respect for rabbinical tradition, he 
doubted that all the Mishna’s laws were divine in origin. Like countless 
other representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums, Frankel thought he 
could combine an objective, scholarly perspective with the defense of Jew¬ 
ish belief. Wissenschaft des Judentums, Frankel maintained, could lead to 
a “perfect knowledge” about Jews and Judaism. In fact, Frankel went so 
far as to define Wissenschaft des Judentums as a “scholarship of belief”: 
Judaism “calls for research, for thought, it does not want spiritual dark¬ 
ness, and—this is its pride—it does not need to be afraid of scholarship; 
but first comes belief: it is the banner, the guide, and it constantly changes 
in light of the Eternal.” 91 With the exception of part of Orthodoxy, the 
representatives of all the religious trends within German Judaism agreed 
that scholarship could help sustain Judaism. They set different limits for 
themselves, and only a few allowed the true core, the Hebrew Bible, to 
become the target of historical criticism. 

In a stimulating article, historian Michael Meyer asked whether the 
goal of Wissenschaft des Judentums was first of all scholarship or Juda¬ 
ism. 92 Although it is clear that both were dear to the hearts of most of 
these scholars, there were differences in emphasis: whereas theologians 
like Geiger or Frankel laid the greatest weight on the revival of Judaism 
through scholarship, scholars operating outside the theological spectrum, 
such as Zunz or, still more extreme, Steinschneider, were most interested 
in making scholarship flourish with the help of Judaism. However, de¬ 
spite all their differences, the political ambitions of Zunz, Jost, Geiger, 
and other representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums coincided in 
one respect: they vehemently demanded the inclusion of the study of Ju¬ 
daism in the university framework. As a part of the emancipation of Jews, 
the study of Jews also had to be emancipated. Geiger’s attempt to found 
a faculty of Jewish theology, whose creation he urged, for instance, in 
a text written in 1838, and the application that Zunz submitted to the 
Prussian ministry of religion ten years later, proposing that a professor¬ 
ship of Jewish history and literature be established, failed, as did similar 
attempts made in German universities during the whole of the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth. 93 The academic study of Jewish 
history remained confined for the most part to seminars devoted to the 
training of rabbis, while from the mid-nineteenth century on, readers’ as¬ 
sociations, libraries, book clubs, and periodicals disseminated historical 
literature on Judaism. 94 
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One Religion among Numerous Nations 

Germany was the homeland of Wissenschaft des Judentums, and re¬ 
mained its center well into the twentieth century. However, within a 
single generation, among Europe’s other Jewish communities, scholarly 
work on their own past spread quickly. This section will offer examples 
showing how the history of the Jews was used as a weapon in the battle 
for religious reform and emancipation in other countries. In doing so, 
historians emphasized the special importance for Jewish history of the 
respective national contexts: the French used the Revolution as the start¬ 
ing point for Jewish modernity, the British insisted on their history of 
tolerance toward Jews, and Hungary constructed particularly deep roots 
of Magyar-Jewish coexistence. 

In nineteenth-century France, Jewish historians no longer needed to 
battle for emancipation, since despite some later setbacks, equal rights 
had already become a reality in 1790 or 1791, as one of the achievements 
of the Revolution. 95 But even in France, though under different condi¬ 
tions than in Germany and in a different social structure, in the nine¬ 
teenth century Jewish historiography was put in the service of the ideol¬ 
ogy of emancipation—if not as part of a struggle for a still-distant goal, 
then at least as an effort to preserve what had been accomplished. This 
included representing Jewish history of the modern age as the history of 
a religious denomination, the Jews as French patriots, and the Revolution 
as the culmination of the history of humanity as well as Jewish history. 96 

The writings of one of the most remarkable figures in nineteenth- 
century French Jewry, the noted historian of religion Joseph Salvador 
(1796-1873), spread the notion that the doctrines of the French Revolu¬ 
tion had taken their inspiration from the ancient Mosaic legal system. 
In his view, the latter contained a democratic social contract based on 
the separation of powers that provided the starting point for the strug¬ 
gle against reactionary kings and clerics. 97 Similar trains of thought are 
found in the first French Jewish author of a modern history of the Jews, 
the Saint-Simonian Feon Halevy (1802-83), a brother of the opera com¬ 
poser Jacques Fromental Halevy. In his 1825 Brief History of the Ancient 
Jews (Resume de I’histoire des Juifs anciens), it is not difficult to discern 
his ideological positions. His apology for the republic also characterizes 
his perspective on the past: “The government of Israel, as it was intro¬ 
duced by Moses, was a republic without a king; but its king was God.” 98 

Three years later, when he published his Brief History of the Modern 
Jews (Resume de I’histoire des Juifs modernes), the relationship to the 
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present was even more obvious. In this work, based above all on the 
works of Christian scholars such as Basnage, Halevy, like his German 
colleagues, supported the Reform efforts within Judaism. As for Beer, 
Jost, or Geiger, for him too the Judaism that had originated in the Ori¬ 
ent had to adapt to the new circumstances of the time in Europe. Like 
French proponents of emancipation, Halevy took for granted the neces¬ 
sity of changing Jewish rites and practices. Admittedly, he was at least as 
enthusiastic about the achievements of the French Revolution. The goals 
achieved in France allowed him to look on the rest of Europe with con¬ 
fidence. The spread of the French Revolution’s goals would bring with 
it the final liberation of the Jews from their shackles, and “ensure the 
victory of intelligence over violence and create the foundations for a uni¬ 
versal morality.” 99 Halevy left no doubt about the goal of his own work: 
“It will certainly be [useful] insofar as I will have proved to the fanatic 
Christians (if there still remain any) or to the unenlightened Christians 
(which is more common) that the Jews are not only men, but useful, ac¬ 
tive men, with a distinguished character, worthy of liberty, and who have 
done much for it; and to the Jews, that if time grants them new rights, 
it also imposes upon them new duties.” 100 Like the founders of German 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, Halevy used scholarship as a double-edged 
sword: on the one hand, in fighting for equal rights, and on the other 
hand, for reforming the Jewish religion, which Halevy regarded as “too 
Asiatic for European nations.” 101 

Just as German Jewish historians considered the history of Germany’s 
Jews to be central to modern Jewish history, Jewish historians beyond 
the Rhine exaggerated the importance of the French experience of Jew¬ 
ish history. For Lion Mayer Lambert (1787-1862), the chief rabbi of 
Metz and the author of a history of the Jews “From Abraham down 
to 1840,” the French government’s decision in 1830 to provide rabbis 
with financial support was “the greatest act of justice that the Hebrews 
had obtained since the destruction of the Second Temple.” 102 For later 
chroniclers like Maurice Bloch, “the time of the Messiah had come with 
the French Revolution,” and Isidore Cahen saw in the Revolution “the 
second law of Sinai.” 103 

The best known of the French Jewish historians at the end of the 
nineteenth century, Theodore Reinach (1860-1928), a professor of clas¬ 
sical archaeology at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
endorsed in his Histoire des Israelites (1884) the widely held view ac¬ 
cording to which centuries of oppression had caused Jews to degenerate 
morally and physically, and that only “tolerance and equal rights would 
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again make them into men worthy of a place among the best and most 
useful citizens.” 104 Reinach also took a position on the issue of religious 
development. According to his historical interpretation, “The purely cer¬ 
emonial laws [are] simple pious practices of only limited religious value 
that have their analogues in other religions. They are alien to the religion 
of the prophets itself, and in the past they played a valuable role as pro¬ 
tective shells around dangerous thoughts.” In the age of Enlightenment, 
however, ceremonial law dissolves by itself, because it has lost its original 
meaning. The Jews have ceased to constitute a nation and are only mem¬ 
bers of a religious denomination whose patriotism is in no way inferior 
to that of their Christian contemporaries. 105 

Similar assessments are found in the work of James Darmesteter 
(1849-94), a professor of Iranian culture at the College de France and 
the author of a Philosophy of the History of the Jewish People, and Leon 
Kahn (1851-1900), the general secretary of the Paris Consistory and the 
author of a history of Paris’s Jews during the Revolution: with the dawn 
of the revolutionary age, an oppressed minority of pariahs experienced 
a process of bodily and spiritual renewal. Because of their exemplary be¬ 
havior during the Revolution, Kahn argues, Jews proved that they were 
worthy of emancipation. Michael Marrus summarizes the position of all 
these authors as follows: “The work of these historians was the work of 
assimilation. Not only did their histories point the way to ending the idea 
of the dispersed nation, not only did they magnify beyond the point of 
distortion the significance of the Revolution of 1789, they also merged 
the very history of the Jews with the history of French civilization.” 106 

A further example of Jewish historical writing under the aegis of the 
battle for emancipation is provided by the accounts of the history of the 
Jews in Hungary published during the nineteenth century. They empha¬ 
sized the deep roots of Jews in the Magyar area and painted a generally 
harmonious image of Jewish-Hungarian coexistence over the centuries. 

In his many writings on the history of Jews in Hungary, the pioneer of 
Hungarian Jewish historiography, Leopold Low (1811-75), argued that 
in the Middle Ages, the lot of Jews had been significantly better than in 
western Europe. The Hungarian rulers, he said, had shown themselves 
relatively tolerant with regard to the Jews. 107 Like many of his German 
Jewish colleagues, in both the external battle for emancipation and the 
internal debates between reformers and representatives of Orthodoxy, 
Low took a position in favor of the former. 108 In his first major work on 
this theme, published in 1846-47, he already made his position clear. 
Beginning with the granting of rights to Jews in the Middle Ages, Low 
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pointed to the contrast between the favorable conditions in Hungary 
and the discriminatory practices in German states. Whereas in the Ger¬ 
man Reich they were regarded as chattels owned by the king, whom “the 
Reich could sell or pledge forever or temporarily,” in Hungary the laws 
showed “that at this time Jewish Hungarian residents enjoyed the rights 
of free, indigenous residents.” 109 

In his observations on modern history, Low gave special attention to 
the struggle of Hungarian Jews for emancipation. He never grew tired 
of emphasizing that the reproach that Jews adhered first of all to their 
own nationality was erroneous: “Through their spokesmen, Jews have 
hundreds of times declared and repeated that they are not a nation, but 
a religious community, and that they are absorbed into the nationalities 
of the nations in which they happen to live.” As a historian, Low wanted 
to show that this obligation of nationality was not at all a “result of 
the modern emancipation movement.” According to Low, ancient Jewish 
history was already a perfect example of assimilation to the surround¬ 
ing populations. After they came into contact with the Assyrians and the 
Chaldeans, the Jews adopted their nationality and language, and received 
civil rights in return. “And this phenomenon was repeated in all coun¬ 
tries in all periods.” 110 In this connection it may not be irrelevant that 
Low—like many nineteenth-century Hungarian Jewish rabbis and schol¬ 
ars—came from Moravia and therefore had a double obligation to prove 
his loyalty to Hungary. When he moved to Hungary in 1840, he spoke 
no Hungarian, but four years later, as chief rabbi he gave a sermon in 
Hungarian. 111 

The second generation of Hungarian Jewish historians—for instance, 
those gathered around the national rabbinical seminary founded in 1877 
or the Israelite-Hungarian Literary Society—saw itself as Low’s succes¬ 
sors, but nonetheless sought to achieve a broader scholarly basis. The 
Monumenta Hungariae Judaica was perhaps this generation’s most im¬ 
portant product. Historians of the second generation, such as Samuel 
Kohn (1840-1920), who had studied with Graetz in Breslau and later 
became the chief rabbi of Pest, pushed still further the thesis that Hun¬ 
garian Jews had been integrated into Hungarian society. Kohn even 
proposed that Jews and Magyars shared a common origin. In the early 
Middle Ages, he claimed, part of the Khazar tribes that had converted 
to Judaism, the Khabars, joined the Hungarian people and together they 
settled the Carpathian region. According to this view, at least some of 
the Hungarian Jews were therefore descendants of these “original Hun¬ 
garians.” 112 This theory, which found no support among scholars, was 
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supposed to prove an ancient connection between Jews and Hungarians. 
According to Kohn, Jews were always better off in Hungary than in any 
other country of the region. 113 

Until well into the twentieth century, this Romantic, optimistic vision 
in Hungarian Jewish historiography could claim that Jews were an in¬ 
tegral part of the oldest Hungarian history and expressed themselves in 
the voice of religious reform. Little room remained here for critical re¬ 
marks. 114 Only toward the end of the twentieth century did historians 
gain sufficient distance to conclude that Hungarian-Jewish historiogra¬ 
phy had from the outset a well-defined political goal: not merely to de¬ 
scribe historical events, but also to justify integration. 115 

In Bohemia, the historian Marcus Fischer went so far as to write a false 
chronicle of the Bohemian Jews from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. With the help of this forgery, the so-called Ramshak Chronicle, 
he tried to prove that Jews had roots in Bohemia, and even supported the 
first efforts of a Czech nationalist movement by emphasizing the good 
relationships between Jews and Czechs during the Hussite Revolt. Fischer 
also claimed that there had been a Czech Jewish community alongside a 
German and Sephardic one in medieval Prague. 116 

Similarly, in the second half of the nineteenth century, historians sought 
to support the emancipation of Jews in Russia by showing that they had 
sunk deep roots in Russian soil. A few of these historians pointed to the 
Russian Jews’ Slavic origins and claimed, like Halevy, that they had origi¬ 
nally spoken Slavic languages. Others tried to show that the Russian Jews 
were descended from Khazars converted to Judaism and did not emigrate 
to Russia at all. Still others dated their presence in the Caucasus as far 
back as the destruction of the First Temple, or reconstructed, like Abra¬ 
ham Firkovitch in his studies (which were later shown to have been based 
partly on documents he had forged), an original settlement in southern 
Russia of a community of Karaites who did not adhere to the Talmud. 
All these legends about the founding of communities had the secondary 
effect of preventing the suspicion of “Christ killing” from falling on local 
Jewish communities, since according to them their ancestors had lived 
in Europe long before Jesus. 117 However, they also and especially served 
the emancipation of the Jews. If the latter had so long made their homes 
on Russian soil, then they had a natural right to an improvement of their 
legal situation. Thus, in the second half of the nineteenth century the legal 
history of the Jews acquired a central place in Russian Jewish historiog¬ 
raphy. Its declared goal was to prove that only legal discrimination stood 
in the way of the desired assimilation of the Jews. Remarkably enough, 
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alongside the Jewish journalist I. G. Orshanski, it was a non-Jewish his¬ 
torian, Sergei Bershadski (1850-96), who distinguished himself through 
a multitude of works. In his opinion, it was primarily the ignorance of the 
Russian population that hindered the integration of the Jews. Bershad¬ 
ski, who had become acquainted with an enlightened Jewish population 
group while he was studying in Odessa, wanted his publications to help 
remove this obstacle. 118 

In Poland, the historian Hilary (Hillel) Nussbaum (1820-95) not only 
preached Polish-Jewish symbiosis as a model for the future but also saw 
it as having been realized in the present. 119 Nussbaum’s goal of “Polishiz- 
ing” the Jews and rejecting Orthodoxy was manifested in many of his 
writings. Thus in his work Polish rabbis seemed to operate out of the 
darkness of superstition. In the autonomy of Jewish communities, he saw 
a “cancerous growth that destroyed and continues to destroy the orga¬ 
nization of Polish Jewry.” 120 However, his chief battle was fought against 
Hasidism, which he condemned as a failed attempt at reforming the dom¬ 
ination of the rabbis and sought to fight by means of historiography. 121 
His younger colleague, Alexander Kraushar (1843-1931), who converted 
to Catholicism in 1895, had written an initial comprehensive history in 
1865-66 of Jews in Poland, while he was still a student, and (like another 
convert, Ludwik Gumplowicz, in his legal history of the Jews in Poland 
published in 1867) defended the assimilation of Polish Jews. They all 
blamed not only ecclesiastical prescriptions but also Talmudic laws and 
the rabbis for maintaining separatist religious laws. 122 Kraushar took part 
in the January Uprising of 1863 and urged the use of radical means for 
the complete assimilation of the Jews. His most important work was no 
doubt his History of the Frankist Messianic Sects, an account of the sects 
founded by Jakob Frank that had converted to Catholicism in eighteenth- 
century Poland. 123 As Kraushar explained in his foreword, this work was 
also intended to have a political function: to convince Polish readers that 
the descendants of the generation of Frankists who converted to Catholi¬ 
cism were “true and faithful Christians and citizens of their country.” 124 

In concluding this chapter, let us now return to western Europe. 125 
During the nineteenth century there was only a small Jewish community 
in England, going back to the seventeenth century and the readmission 
of the Jews under Oliver Cromwell, after almost four centuries during 
which no Jews had lived in the country. Their history in modern England 
is, in comparison with other European countries, largely free of persecu¬ 
tion and marked by increasing assimilation. 126 When British Jewish his¬ 
torians began to study the history of the Jews in England, it was easy 
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for them to describe it as characterized by tolerance. At first, their books 
were located in the area between fiction and historiography. Among these 
authors was Benjamin Disraeli’s father, Isaac Disraeli (1766-1848), who 
complained in his book The Genius of Judaism that the history of the 
Jews had too long been written by their opponents. Grace Aguilar (1816— 
47) presented a similar argument; in her work she also discussed the im¬ 
migration of Spanish and Portuguese Jews into England, which was for 
her “the blessed land.” 127 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, the scholarly rigor of the 
methods used by English Jewish historians increased, but their fundamen¬ 
tally patriotic attitude persisted. The 250th anniversary of the readmis¬ 
sion of the Jews under Cromwell was celebrated by English Jewish histo¬ 
rians in 1894. During the whole of the nineteenth century, they pointed 
out that it was the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and a resettlement 
of part of them in England that had allowed the United Kingdom to out¬ 
strip Spain both economically and politically. Lucien Wolf (1857-1930), 
one of the most important spokesmen of British Jewry at the turn of 
the twentieth century, still vehemently maintained that although British 
Jews had not produced any important rabbis or cultural figures, they had 
played a crucial role in Britain’s rise to the rank of a great world power. 128 
Wolf made himself one of the driving forces behind the professionaliza¬ 
tion of English Jewish historiography, above all by organizing the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887, and six years later founding the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, of which he was for a long time 
the president. 129 

The Jewish Historical Society of England’s chief goal was to show the 
contribution that British Jews had made to the well-being of their coun¬ 
try and thereby to decrease antisemitism. Nonetheless, here as well the 
postulate was objectivity. Thus, the British Jewish historian Israel Abra¬ 
hams (1858-1925) argued, in the positivist context of his time, that his¬ 
tory “is a branch of science, and its methods must be severely scientific— 
critical, systematic, minutely analytical of sources.... The new theory of 
History proclaims that laxity in dealing with evidence is criminal, and 
that the only end to be aimed at is scrupulous conformity to the fact.... 
An historical society must necessarily range itself with the new objective 
theory of historical science, and must leave to individuals the formation 
of a subjective philosophy of history.” 130 

In his analysis, Mitchell Hart nevertheless comes to the conclusion 
that the Jewish Historical Society of England had worked out “an Anglo- 
Jewish history of progress” that led from the readmission through the 
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emancipation edict to tolerance and the integration of the Jews into civil 
society, and whose intonation was oriented by the liberal tradition. 131 

In the United States, Charles Gross, a historian at Harvard University, 
tried to put the foundation of the American Jewish Historical Society in 
1892 in the service of the integration of American Jews: “The object of 
this society will be to reveal what the Jews have done. It will certainly be 
made evident that the Jews of this country have been ready to offer up life 
and fortune for this country.... If we can once make that plain through 
the researches of the society it seems to me we will accomplish a great 
deal to elevate the position of the Jews in America and to dispel preju¬ 
dice.” 132 The society’s first president, Oscar Straus, always emphasized the 
importance of the role played by American Jews in the construction of 
the country, and compared the achievements of the Marranos driven out 
of the Iberian Peninsula with those of the Pilgrims. In this connection, he 
commissioned the German Jewish historian Moritz Kayserling to write a 
history of the Jews’ participation in the discovery of America, adding the 
express wish that this study “bring to light the extent to which our race 
had a direct part and share with Columbus in the discovery of our Con¬ 
tinent.” 133 This would represent an “answer for all time to come to any 
antisemitic tendencies in this country which doubtless will come to the 
surface sooner or later by reason of the large Russian immigration to our 
country.” With this and similar statements, American Jewish historians 
tried to counter the objection that Jews had come to the United States too 
late to contribute to its development. 

A century after Mendelssohn’s death, the lack of interest in history 
expressed by the Berlin philosopher was no longer characteristic of the 
following generation. In the mid-nineteenth century, Cassel had already 
clearly stated how much Judaism now appealed precisely to its history 
(see the quotation at the beginning of this chapter). And at the end of 
the century still more explicit statements appeared in the most impor¬ 
tant German Jewish newspaper, the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums: 
“History is Judaism’s sanctuary.... It dignifies its existence and ... consti¬ 
tutes an essential foundation for its doctrine.” 134 

The Wissenschaft des Judentums of the nineteenth century has pro¬ 
vided down to the present day the foundation for research on the Jewish 
past. Over the succeeding generations, writers on Jewish history built 
their structures of ideas on this base. The “founders of the discipline” 
produced numerous important scholarly works that lived on beyond 
their own period. At the same time, however, they shaped a scholarly dis¬ 
cipline that used the weapons of historiography to elaborate new Jewish 
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identities. All over Europe, during the nineteenth century historiography 
was part of the battle among Jews for their emancipation, their iden¬ 
tification with their respective nation-states, and their striving for reli¬ 
gious reform. What for Jews had earlier been one Jewish history was now 
transformed by historians into several Jewish histories in the respective 
national contexts. 

At the same time, during the second half of the nineteenth century 
a new variant of Jewish historiography developed that put passionate 
emphasis on the existence of a unified Jewish national history. Its begin¬ 
nings are found in the work of the most important Jewish historian of the 
nineteenth century, Heinrich Graetz. 
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Fig. 2.1 Max Liebermann, 
The Twelve-Year-Old Jesus 
in the Temple, 1879. (Top) 
Oil on canvas. Hamburg 
Art Museum, akg-images. 
(Bottom) Chalk drawing, 
Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin 
National Museums. Photo 
credit: Bildarchiv Preus- 
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2 . BETWEEN RELIGION AND NATION 

Graetz and His Construction of Jewish History 


The history of modern Jews is tragic, and if you write about the tragic, 
people still laugh at you—and that is the most tragic thing of all. 

—Heinrich Heine, Aphorisms 


When Max Liebermann presented his painting The Twelve-Year-Old 
Jesus in the Temple at the International Art Show in Munich in July 1879, 
he could not have foreseen that it would trigger a heated political debate 
in which even the later Prince Regent Luitpold and the Bavarian State 
Parliament would take part. The annoyance of traditionalists in Bavaria 
was so great that the picture finally had to be removed from the show. 
The reason for their anger was not the artistic form but rather the choice 
of subject. In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, the influential critic 
Friedrich Pecht expressed his outrage at the depiction of “the ugliest little 
Jewish know-it-all one can imagine” and the “pack of greasy, haggling 
Jews of the worst kind.... The picture offends not only our feeling but 
our noses, because it awakens all kinds of unfavorable memories.” And in 
the Vossische Zeitung, Ludwig Pietsch mocked his old enemy: “He shifts 
the scene to a genuine Polish small-town synagogue. His boy Jesus, a 
bare-legged, dirty youth ... does not show any signs of great intelligence.” 
Luitpold asked that the picture be relegated to a side gallery, and in the 
Bavarian State Parliament the delegate Dr. Daller was still complaining in 
January 1880 that “the lofty divine subject of this picture is represented 
in such a common and low way that any believing Christian must feel 
deeply offended by this blasphemous picture.” 1 

Liebermann portrayed a barefoot Jesus with a not very winning ap¬ 
pearance, and in an explicitly Jewish milieu, in a synagogue amid pray¬ 
ing Jews with long beards, caftans, fur hats, and blue and white prayer 
shawls. Giving Jesus such human and such Jewish traits was tantamount 
to an unreasonable provocation, especially when the artist was himself 
a Jew. Liebermann gave artistic form to an image of the Jewish Jesus 
that the historians Geiger and Graetz had already drafted in a scholarly 
fashion a few years earlier. At the time of the Munich exhibit, however, 
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the context had changed in threatening ways. That explains why after 
public criticism, Liebermann himself painted over his original Jesus, tak¬ 
ing away his “Jewish” appearance by giving him long blond hair instead 
of sidelocks, putting sandals on him, straightening his stooped back, and 
turning his prominent nose into a little snub nose. The painting now on 
display in the Hamburg Art Museum can give us hardly any notion of 
how provocative the one in the Munich exhibit was. Just as works of art 
can be repainted, history can be rewritten. 

The year of the scandal related to Liebermann’s Jesus, 1879, was crucial 
in the development of anti-Jewish agitation in Germany. The word anti¬ 
semitism first came into use in that year, spread by an obscure journalist 
named Wilhelm Marr, who in his book prophesied, as its title indicated, 
The Triumph of Judaism over Germandom. 1 The so-called antisemitism 
controversy raged in Berlin after the historian Heinrich von Treitschke, 
in an article published in the respected periodical Preufiische Jahrbucher, 
warned against “trouser-peddling youths” from the East, “whose chil¬ 
dren and children’s children are destined to control the stock exchange 
and newspapers that used to be German.” It was in this connection that 
the expression “the Jews are our misfortune”—later used by the Nazi 
Julius Streicher on every title page of his infamous journal Der Stiirmer — 
first emerged. 3 If Treitschke made antisemitism acceptable in academia, 
the court preacher Adolf Stoecker used a political movement founded 
on the basis of enmity against Jews. It may be doubted whether Lieber¬ 
mann was right in asserting, in a 1911 letter to Alfred Lichtwark, that 
Wilhelm I’s court preacher first became an antisemite as a result of his 
picture of Jesus. But a connection between the anti-Jewish atmosphere 
around the Munich Art Show and the so-called Berlin antisemitism con¬ 
troversy is entirely possible. 4 

At the same time, a movement opposing antisemitism arose in the circle 
of liberal thinkers like Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903), who called an¬ 
tisemitism the “conviction of the rabble, a horrifying epidemic, like chol¬ 
era.” 5 It was above all the Jews themselves who took part in this debate, 
and in the front rank stood a Jewish colleague of Treitschke’s and Mom¬ 
msen’s: Heinrich Graetz. For Treitschke, Graetz’s passionate History of 
the Jews was as great a provocation as Liebermann’s painting had been 
for the Munich art critics. Both Liebermann’s Jesus and Graetz’s por¬ 
trayal of Jewish history documented a new Jewish self-confidence in the 
age of emancipation won after lengthy battles. If Moritz Daniel Oppen- 
heim’s Biedermeier portraits corresponded to Jost’s vision of a Judaism 
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reduced to a religious denomination, then Liebermann’s original painting 
illustrates Graetz’s conviction that Judaism could not be described from 
the outside. When he thought it necessary, Graetz did not go easy on Ger¬ 
man history and Christian religion. In his defense of Judaism, he not only 
took a resolute position against obvious enemies such as Treitschke but 
also against supposed friends such as Mommsen, who regarded baptism 
as the only way of completely integrating German Jews. 6 “If you want to 
be included as equals in our society, dissolve or sink into Christianity.... 
The minority must consider it an honor to be absorbed by the majority,” 
was Graetz’s ironic commentary on Mommsen’s recommendation. 7 In a 
personal letter, he asked their common friend Jakob Bernays to disabuse 
Mommsen of the notion that Jews must allow themselves to be bap¬ 
tized in order to become good Germans: “He treats us Jews very merci¬ 
fully, but at what a price! We are supposed to merge completely with 
Christianity.” 8 

Graetz was the only contemporary writer attacked by Treitschke: “Just 
read this History of the Jews by Graetz: what fanatical rage against the 
‘hereditary enemy,’ Christianity, what lethal hatred precisely against the 
purest and most powerful representatives of Germanic existence, from 
Luther down to Goethe and Fichte! And what a hollow, offensive overes¬ 
timation of his own abilities! By constant malicious, insulting tirades, he 
tries to prove that the nation of Kant was actually first educated in hu¬ 
manity by the Jews, that the language of Lessing and Goethe first became 
capable of beauty, spirit, and wit through Borne and Heine.” 9 Graetz 
countered that he had felt it his duty to “provide an account of the thou¬ 
sands of bloody, pitiless persecutions of my fellow Jews, and wanted it to 
be in accord with the truth. Should I have falsified history?” 10 

For Graetz, the rejection of the Jews was not an abstract subject. He 
had grown up in one of the small communities in the Prussian province 
of Posen, which had until recently still belonged to Poland. During his 
youth, he had seen that in the towns of his homeland, Jews did not yet 
enjoy civil rights. His original first name in Yiddish was Hirsh (he gen¬ 
erally published his work under the neutral abbreviation H. Graetz). 11 
Later on, he took his degree in Jena, because the Faculty of Philosophy 
in Breslau did not yet allow Jews to graduate. Even when Graetz was 
already a professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau and 
an honorary professor at the University of Breslau, Treitschke contested 
his Germanness: “Herr Graetz is a foreigner on the soil of his ‘accidental 
land of birth,’ an Oriental, who neither understands nor wants to under- 
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stand our people; he has nothing in common with us other than the fact 
that he possesses our rights as citizens and uses our native language—al¬ 
though he uses it to malign us.” 12 

These words were directed against “the most agile, most many-faceted, 
and most effective nineteenth-century representative of Wissenschaft des 
Judentums.” 13 Between 1853 and 1876, Graetz published the eleven vol¬ 
umes of his History of the Jews, which is today considered the classic 
work of Jewish historiography of the nineteenth century. Graetz became, 
especially with the publication of his three-volume Popular History of 
the Jews (Volkstiimliche Geschichte der Juden, 1888), probably the most 
widely read writer on Jewish history. He owed this role less to his ex¬ 
ceptional scholarship than to his passionate capacity for enthusiasm, 
his unbridled pugnacity, and his mostly pointed historical judgments. 
As Schorsch has remarked, in this sense Graetz and his later opponent 
Treitschke (here we might add other names, such as Michelet and Ma¬ 
caulay) were in fact “cut from the same cloth and used history for the 
same ends.” 14 Just as Treitschke spiced his historiography with passion 
and clear political opinions, Graetz was anything but a cool, distanced 
chronicler. Meyer has correctly noted that “however differently they re¬ 
garded the modern Jew, Graetz and Treitschke were remarkably alike 
in the manner of their historiography. For neither man was historical 
scholarship merely an antiquarian interest. They both wrote as much 
or more to educate and inspire as to add to historical knowledge.” 15 
The controversy between the two historians turned around the past, 
but referred to the present. Just as Treitschke saw in the Bismarckian 
Reich the apotheosis of German history, Graetz, from the standpoint of 
recently won emancipation, looked back into darker areas of German 
Jewish existence. 

One of the first biographers of Graetz, Philipp Bloch, reports an an¬ 
ecdote that mirrors Graetz’s passionate attitude toward Jewish history. 
Bloch tells of a meeting between the young Graetz and Zunz in the home 
of the Berlin rabbi Michael Sachs: “[Sachs] praised Graetz for having the 
intention of publishing a Jewish history. ‘Still another history of the Jews?’ 
Zunz asked pointedly. ‘Absolutely,’ Graetz tartly replied, ‘but this time a 
Jewish history.’” 16 Just as Treitschke wrote not a history of Germans but 
rather a German history, Graetz wanted to write a Jewish history. 

The Treitschke debate shows something else clearly. During the second 
half of the nineteenth century as well, writing Jewish history still entailed 
the danger, at least for Jewish authors, of being sidelined academically. 
When anti-Jewish accounts were corrected and Christian authors were 
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blamed for their accusations, there necessarily emerged a new picture of 
a positively delineated Jewish community in a hostile environment, and 
some people found this picture offensive. This thesis is confirmed by the 
fact that many Jewish colleagues also turned against Graetz in the debate 
with Treitschke and rejected his picture of Jewish history as too provoca¬ 
tive for an audience accustomed to anti-Jewish images. The philosopher 
Hermann Cohen found in Graetz’s work a “frightful perversity of emo¬ 
tional judgments,” and the national-liberal politician Ludwig Bamberger 
complained that some passages sounded “as if a Stocker of the synagogue 
had written them.” 17 Thus Graetz, the best-known representative of Jew¬ 
ish historiography, was not made a member of the Historical Committee 
of the German-Israelite Community Association (Deutsch-Israelitischer 
Gemeindebund), which was founded in 1885 and existed only seven 
years. The reason for this exclusion was above all the resistance of more 
assimilated Jewish colleagues 18 

How much mere association with Graetz sufficed to make one a target 
of antisemites is shown by the example of his student Moritz Gudemann, 
who worked as a rabbi in Vienna. When Gudemann (along with Graetz) 
was harshly attacked by the German Jewish scholar Ludwig Geiger, the 
son of the reformer Abraham Geiger, because he allegedly represented 
the Jews as morally more elevated than Christians, Gudemann replied 
to a broader public: “You will also admit that by associating me with 
Graetz on this occasion, Geiger can rouse all the antisemitic periodicals in 
Germany and Austria against me, and he himself is certainly quite aware 
of this.” 19 

Although Graetz received some recognition from the non-Jewish side, 
including his nomination as an honorary member of the Spanish Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid, like all representatives of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums he was not accepted as a colleague by other historians. His 
appointment as an extraordinary honorary professor at the University 
of Breslau was in the Faculty of Languages, within the department of 
“Oriental literature and philosophy.” He was not allowed to give lectures 
on history. 20 

The Battle against Reform and Assimilation 

Like many of his colleagues, Graetz fought on two fronts at the same 
time. In confronting the non-Jewish world, he was not lacking in clear 
judgments regarding enemies of the Jews in all periods, but among his fel¬ 
low Jews he conducted a passionate battle against the Reform movement, 
which he perceived as a phenomenon of Judaism’s growing weakness. 
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In his dissertation on Gnosticism and Judaism, written in 1845, he had 
not hesitated to take sides and use history to draw conclusions about the 
present. In his foreword, which he dedicated to the founder of Neo-Or¬ 
thodoxy, Rabbi Hirsch, he left no doubt that this work was at the same 
time conceived as a polemic against “modern pantheism.” What Gnos¬ 
ticism intended in antiquity, Graetz maintained, was also the intention 
of nineteenth-century pantheism—namely, to challenge and destroy rab¬ 
binical Judaism based on the Talmud: “In this respect this epoch offers 
an unmistakable analogy with our own time; we have only to substitute 
for Gnostic dualism modern pantheism, with its direct or indirect emana¬ 
tions, to which Judaism is supposed to be either sophistically adapted or 
apostatically subordinated; then we see in the Gnostic and anti-Gnostic 
movements within Judaism ... a faithful mirror image of the present.” 21 

If we ask what the Gnostic and anti-Gnostic movements are supposed 
to reflect, the answer is not too hard to find. For Graetz, the Jewish Re¬ 
form movement was the mirror image of Gnosticism, and its leading 
representative, Geiger, was a representative of modern pantheism. The 
connection between Graetz’s role in the ideological-religious controversy 
within German Judaism and its view of history becomes clear when we 
examine his early publications in greater detail. Thus in the periodical 
Orient (January 1844), he reports on the then raging rabbinical contro¬ 
versy between the Orthodox rabbi Salomon Tiktin and the Liberal Gei¬ 
ger, in which he explicitly attacked the latter. 22 And his first scholarly pub¬ 
lication a few months later (December 1844) was an extremely critical 
review of Geiger’s manual and reader on the language of the Mishna, in 
which the still completely unknown Graetz accused the already-famous 
scholar and rabbi Geiger of adopting a “wrong standpoint” and “un- 
scholarliness in every line.” 23 Not surprisingly, Geiger thereupon mobi¬ 
lized his supporters, who launched numerous attacks on Graetz. Against 
this background both the content and argumentation in Graetz’s disserta¬ 
tion become clearer. 24 

Graetz never used the expression “heretic” in speaking about ancient 
Gnosticism or Geiger and the modern Reform movement. But he left no 
doubt that these groups infected with the Gnostic intellectual heritage 
were ultimately lost for Judaism. 25 When we attempt to read Graetz’s 
dissertation as a religious polemic, we must keep in mind that the various 
trends within Judaism in the mid-nineteenth century were still in their 
early stages. Graetz had been in close contact with their leading represen¬ 
tatives. He had once been Hirsch’s tenant in Oldenburg, he had known 
Geiger as a young rabbi in Breslau, and a few years later was appointed 
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to a professorship in a Jewish theological seminary that was led by the 
founder of a Conservative middle path, Frankel. 

If Geiger and the Reform movement were the mirror image of the 
Gnostics that Graetz despised, their opponents, like the ancient hero 
Rabbi Akiba, had to face the heretics while using the latter’s own lan¬ 
guage. This was the difficult task of modern Orthodoxy, with which the 
young Graetz still identified himself at that time. Just as his model, Sam¬ 
son Raphael Hirsch, waged the battle against the modern Reform move¬ 
ment in German and with the means of Western culture, so his student 
Graetz also thought and wrote in the scholarly language of the time, 
while he clung to traditional Judaism. The dissertation gave him, as he 
openly admitted, an opportunity to engage in this battle. 

All his life, Graetz continued to reject the Reform movement. That did 
not keep him from publishing most of the volumes of his History of the 
jews with the Institute for the Promotion of Jewish Literature (Institut 
fur die Forderung jiidischer Literatur), a kind of book guild whose leader 
was the publicist Ludwig Philippson. Philippson adhered to Reform Ju¬ 
daism and constantly showered Graetz with enthusiastic comments. This 
changed, however, with the eleventh and last volume of Graetz’s History 
of the Jews. Here Graetz drew on Heine to describe Mendelssohn’s stu¬ 
dent David Friedlander, whom the Reform movement celebrated as its 
founder, as a “foot-corn surgeon” who instead of initiating true changes 
had undertaken only superficial reforms in Judaism. 26 With this and simi¬ 
lar attacks, the volume could no longer be published by the institute, and 
the latter’s intellectual leader, Philippson, distanced himself from Graetz. 27 

Graetz’s reception in American Judaism, which was strongly influ¬ 
enced by the European Reform movement, suffered through his clear 
position in the internal Jewish controversy, even though his work was 
on the whole positively reviewed. Thus, the American Israelite noted in 
1889 that Graetz’s explanations were “defective in numerous instances.” 
It praised a critical study, Graetzs Gescbicbtsbauerei (Graetz’s History- 
Building, 1881), by the later rabbi of Little Rock, Emanuel Schreiber, and 
even James Gutheim, who had been the first English translator of one 
of the volumes of Graetz’s great history, felt obliged to lament “that the 
learned author, who, throughout eight volumes sustained the reputation 
of an impartial historian, has, in the recently published eleventh volume, 
descended from his exalted standpoint by passing judgment... in a spirit 
of bitter partisanship.” 28 The first comprehensive modern encyclopedia 
of Judaism, the Jewish Encyclopedia that appeared in the United States 
between 1901 and 1905, reprimanded Graetz for his partiality. In an oth- 
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erwise positive and respectful article, we read that “his passionate temper 
often carried him away, and because of this the eleventh volume is cer¬ 
tainly marred. Graetz does not seem to possess the fairness necessary for 
a historian”—an unusually harsh judgment for an encyclopedia. 29 

Only a History of Suffering and Learning? 

There is also a considerable difference between Graetz and the adherents 
of Reform in their fundamental assessment of Jewish history. Unlike Wolf 
and Jost, Graetz did not want to reduce Jewish historiography to the 
interpretation of a religious idea. He accused his predecessors of apolo¬ 
getics when he reproached Jost for misusing Jewish history for present 
purposes, in order to “show it in a better light. He really wanted to use 
it to prove that Jews have always been peaceful citizens and faithful sub¬ 
jects.” According to Graetz, Jost “has given the undeniably heroic Jewish 
history a dry and philistine character and robbed it of the luster that it 
had even in the eyes of unprejudiced Christian observers. He has ripped 
four thousand years of heroic drama to mere shreds. Slavishly dependent 
on Basnage’s work, he has broken it down into a history of suffering and 
learning [ Leidens- und Gelehrtengeschichte], into a history of the Jews in 
the Orient, and into still smaller, incoherent fragments.” 30 

For Graetz, the history of Judaism could be truly understood only 
through its bearers, the Jewish people. In his outline of a philosophy of 
history, A Construction of Jewish History, written in 1846, shortly after 
his dissertation, Graetz expressed for the first time his fundamental op¬ 
position to the then dominant view of Jewish history. In the introduction 
to the fifth volume of his History of the Jews, he stated plainly that post- 
Talmudic Jewish history “still [had] a national character.” Together, the 
national and religious elements constituted—like body and soul—Juda¬ 
ism as a whole: “On the one hand there is the apparently immortal Jew¬ 
ish people, as the body, and on the other the no less permanent-seeming 
doctrine of Judaism, as the soul.” 31 

It was no accident that Graetz published first volume four of his eleven- 
volume History of the Jews, which is concerned with the Talmudic period. 
Continuing the polemic against the Reform movement he had pursued in 
his dissertation, Graetz defended the Talmud and rabbinical literature 
against its critics both inside and outside Judaism in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Talmud was one of the main targets of the early Jewish reform¬ 
ers’ attacks, as we have already seen in the cases of such different pioneers 
of Reform as Beer and Geiger. Graetz considered the historian’s mission 
not only to defend the Talmud against antisemitic slanders and internal 
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Jewish criticism but also to emphasize its crucial role in understanding 
early Christianity. Thus in 1865, in the foreword to the second edition of 
the fourth volume, he wrote, alluding to much-discussed biographies of 
Jesus by Ernest Renan and David Friedrich Strauss: “Let us hope that the 
time will soon come in which someone who does not know the Jewish 
historical and Aggadic literature [the nonlegal parts of Talmudic litera¬ 
ture] of the first and second centuries, and who does not know that the 
gospels, the apostolic letters, and the polemics and apologetics of the ap¬ 
ostolic Fathers have without exception an Aggadic character and shape, 
will, no matter how talented he may be, no more tackle the early his¬ 
tory of Christianity than, for example, a historian with only a superficial 
knowledge of Athenian life and the philosophical and political trends in 
Athens would undertake to write biographies of Socrates and the Socrat- 
ics.” 32 More than two decades later, in the foreword to the third edition 
of volume 3 (1877), he was able to note with some satisfaction that in the 
meantime, a series of historians “were led to consider the rather obvious 
fact ... that Christianity did not enter world history as the logos made 
flesh, complete and without ancestors, but rather as a product of deeper 
movements in Jewish history at this time, and that it was marked by the 
period’s strengths and weaknesses.” 33 

Against his Jewish critics, Graetz emphasized the intellectual achieve¬ 
ment of rabbinical literature: “It represents the core of Jewish history, 
which the history of suffering has shrouded in bitterness. In this enor¬ 
mous literature the whole people has deposited its thought and its inner¬ 
most essence.” 34 Thus for him, the period when the Talmud originated is 
the key for understanding the whole of Jewish history: “In the history of a 
people there is a particularly noted classical period, which always attracts 
researchers’ attention.... In Jewish history, in addition to the prophetic 
period, the Talmudic period is classic.” The figures that developed in it 
“are still considered prototypes” for succeeding periods down to Graetz’s 
own. 35 In this connection it is not without importance that in dealing 
with the Talmud, Graetz appeals much more strongly to the pioneering 
works of traditional maskilim like Rapoport, Luzzatto, and Frankel than 
to his colleagues in Jewish scholarship such as Jost or Zunz. 36 

In the introduction to the “Third Period of Jewish History” (70-1780 
CE) published in the fourth volume, the main lines of Graetz’s historiog¬ 
raphy take on definite contours. In these seventeen centuries empires and 
peoples rise and fall, “but the Jews remain the same.” Whereas the rest of 
the world experienced a continual up and down between “barbarism and 
dark ignorance,” on the one hand, and the “luminous sphere of a higher 
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culture,” on the other, the “intellectual content of Judaism [remained] 
the same.” Not only did Jewish history span the whole period of mod¬ 
ern human civilization, it also extended over “the whole of the inhabited 
Earth, it penetrated into the snowy regions of the North and into the 
sunny climes of the South, it sailed across all seas, it settled in the most 
remote corners of the globe.” 37 

With this historiographical counterpart to the literary theme of the 
Eternal Jew, Graetz constructed not only a kind of “special path” for 
Jewish history within human history as a whole but also explained it by 
its peculiar prehistory: 

During their eighteen hundred years in the desert, the Jewish people 
took with them the Ark of the Covenant, which put an ideal striving 
in their hearts, and even transfigured the stain on their clothes with 
an apostolic splendor. The Jew, driven over the whole earth but 
respected and free as a bird, took a sublime, noble pride in being 
the bearer and sufferer for a doctrine in which eternity is mirrored, 
in which people gradually developed a knowledge of God and cul¬ 
tured behavior, and from which the salvation and redemption of the 
world is to proceed. The lofty consciousness of its glorious apos¬ 
tolic office sustained the sufferers, indeed marked suffering itself as 
part of its lofty mission. Such a people, which considered its present 
nothing and its future everything, lived, as it were, on hope, and is 
in fact eternal because of hope. 38 

The fact that Graetz charged Jost with reducing Jewish history to one 
of intellect and suffering did not keep him from dividing Jewish life in the 
diaspora into a history of suffering when it comes to its external relations 
and an intellectual history when discussing its internal development: 

This is the eighteen-hundred-year-long period of the dissemina¬ 
tion of unprecedented suffering, of continual martyrdom, unique 
in world history, but also of intellectual liveliness, restless thinking, 
and indefatigable research. 39 If one wanted to outline a clear, accu¬ 
rate picture of this period, one could only represent it as a diptych. 
On one side the enslaved Judah, with his walking stick in his hand 
and his pilgrim’s sack on his back, his gloomy face looking up at 
the heavens, surrounded by dungeon walls, the instruments of mar¬ 
tyrdom, and the glowing branding iron; on the other side, the same 
figure with the seriousness of the thinker marked on his well-lighted 
forehead, with the expression of the researcher on his transfigured 
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visage, around him a study full of books in all human languages 
and covering all the branches of divine and human knowledge. — 
The external history of this period is a history of suffering such as 
no other people has undergone in this intensified degree, in this vast 
extent, while the inner history is a comprehensive literary history 
of the discovery of God, which however absorbs all the channels 
flowing from the sciences and mixes and merges with them, as is 
once again only characteristic of the one people. Investigating and 
moving about, thinking and enduring, learning and suffering fill the 
long stretch of this period. 40 

Graetz has often been characterized by a single phrase: that Jewish 
history is first of all a “history of suffering and learning.” 41 This is just as 
correct and false as when Ranke is reduced to his famous formula to the 
effect that one must describe history “as it really was.” Naturally there 
is a grain of truth in these formulas, but they are hardly adequate to the 
complexity of such wide-ranging works as those of Graetz and Ranke. 

The conception of the external course of Jewish history as being first 
of all a history of suffering is firmly anchored in many premodern genres 
of memorial books, commemorations of martyrs, and memorial ceremo¬ 
nies in the Jewish tradition, and passed into the first products of Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. “If there is an ascending scale of suffering, Israel has 
reached its highest degree. If the duration of afflictions and the patience 
with which they are borne ennoble, the Jews may vie with the aristocracy 
of any land. If a literature which owns a few classical tragedies is deemed 
rich, what place should be assigned to a tragedy which extends over fifteen 
centuries in which the poets and actors were also the heroes?” 42 In 1820, 
Lowisohn had already adopted the characterization of Jewish history as a 
history of suffering and learning when he wrote, “So—the centuries faded 
away, replacing each other eighteen times since Judah’s fall, bringing suf¬ 
ferings, sometimes harsher, sometimes milder, down on Israel’s head. Yet 
during all these centuries a powerful intellectual activity constantly took 
place; however, its unsurpassed power was directed toward an object that 
an unfortunate people always had in mind, that is, religion.” 43 

Lowisohn’s colleague Jost added that “just as the people of the Israel¬ 
ites were scattered and subjected, and were appreciated by a few people 
with unprejudiced minds, so is their history oppressed as a slave, and 
seldom finds a friend or loving care. However, is there a history even of 
slaves? What joyful images, one asks, can the fate of a servant still pro¬ 
vide? Moreover, what does the diversity of his life consist of, other than 
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the change in his masters?” 44 Thus, Graetz did not invent the concept of a 
history of suffering, and as we have seen, in some places he even criticized 
his predecessors for reducing the historical account of the Jews to this as¬ 
pect. 45 Nevertheless, he ultimately integrated this viewpoint into his work 
and—in the second edition of his History —further accentuated it as a 
“slave figure with the pride of a thinker.” 46 As Marcus Pyka has shown, 
for Graetz suffering meant less a painful humiliation than “a proud iden¬ 
tification with a greatness that could survive and be maintained in the 
face of all kinds of hostility.” 47 

Graetz planned later revisions for such a view. Thus in the introduction 
to the fifth volume of his History, we read that Jewish history is “far from 
being a mere history of literature or scholars.” Instead, it could be said 
“that it is primarily a cultural history that is embodied not in individual 
superior minds, but rather in a whole people.” 48 In this respect, Graetz 
may have developed a more comprehensive and active conception of Jew¬ 
ish history than some of his prominent contemporaries, of whom the 
director of the Breslau Rabbinical Seminary, Frankel, was representative 
when he wrote, “The events the Jews have experienced have seldom been 
recorded by their own hands, and then only here and there on individual 
pages: outwardly, the Jew had no history, world events could only affect 
him painfully, he did not intervene in them. But inwardly as well there 
was no history of his own, nothing changing and passing away, that sank 
into the past; his innermost life was religion, it was an absorption into 
the divine.” 49 

Graetz’s historical writing was still very different from the more na¬ 
tionalist historiography of his successors; he concentrated on intellectual 
and cultural developments, but in contrast to Jost he acquired a sense 
for the larger context of intellectual history. Thus, Graetz stood between 
the representatives of historiography of Wissenschaft des Judentums who 
saw postbiblical Jewish history as a history of religious ideas, and the na¬ 
tional viewpoint, which was to develop toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, especially in eastern Europe. 

The Debate with Christianity and Germanness 

As a German Jewish historian in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Graetz faced a dilemma that should not be underestimated. On the 
one hand, he felt challenged by a Reform-oriented Wissenschaft des Ju¬ 
dentums that was prepared to reduce the Jewish past to a purely religious 
history in order to advance the cause of future emancipation. On the 
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other hand, he could not participate in an increasingly nationalistic and 
already partly racist German historical scholarship that provided at best 
a niche for Jews and Judaism. Thus Graetz’s work can be understood 
only in the context of its confrontation with the dominant trends within 
contemporary Wissenschaft des Judentums as well as German historiog¬ 
raphy. It should not be reduced to either an anti-Reformist act of libera¬ 
tion or a proto-Zionist plea. 50 

Graetz shared Wolf’s previously mentioned notion that “scholarly 
knowledge of Judaism must decide regarding the Jews’ worthiness or un¬ 
worthiness, their ability or inability, to have the same respect and rights 
as other citizens.” If the critical methods of scholarship are applied to the 
history of the Jews, then it will be possible to appreciate their great cul¬ 
tural achievements, and people will no longer dare “to treat the Israelite 
people scornfully as a degenerate Semitic race,” dismiss its history as a 
“Jewish history,” or smile condescendingly at the doctrine of this people 
as the “religion of a horde.” 51 

Graetz begins his biblical history not in a scholarly critical style but 
rather as a fairy tale: “It was on a spring day that some pastoral tribes 
passed across the Jordan into a strip of land which can only be regarded 
as an extended coastline of the Mediterranean. This was the land of Ca¬ 
naan, subsequently called Palestine. The crossing of the Jordan and the 
entry into this territory were destined to become of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to mankind.” 52 The history of the patriarchs is here represented 
as historical truth; Graetz relies on the Bible as almost his only source, 
and subjects it to little critical analysis. He does this even though Prot¬ 
estant biblical criticism had already destroyed the foundations of belief 
in tradition. 

Graetz’s view of Christianity was more critical. He assessed the early 
Christians who were still embodied in Jewish traditions and Jewish law 
rather positively. However, he also situated the origin of Christianity in 
the Jewish messianic movements in a way that a Christian reader might 
find provocative. Thus in connection with Jesus, he spoke of the appear¬ 
ance of a series of “enthusiasts” (schwarmerischer Manner ) who ulti¬ 
mately turned out to be pseudomessiahs. 53 He reproached research for 
not having always applied purely scholarly standards in assessing the 
person of Jesus and the emergence of Christianity. “In describing origi¬ 
nal Christianity, the historian must adopt only the historical, that is, the 
critical standpoint.... But the critical school still has not undertaken the 
task of distinguishing what is authentic in the life of Jesus from what is 
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mythical and tendentious. It is afraid of being disillusioned.” The reason 
for this was, Graetz maintained, obvious: “this would, of course, reduce 
what is historically credible in the gospels to a minimum.” 54 

In opposition to the distorting perspective of popular descriptions of 
Jesus, Graetz repeatedly emphasized what was entirely normal in the life 
of the religion’s founder. The Jesus he describes is a man and a Jew in 
the same sense that Liebermann’s painted Jesus (discussed above) was. 
Graetz thought that Nazareth, Jesus’s birthplace (for Graetz, the idea that 
he was born in Bethlehem is based only on legend), “offered no particu¬ 
lar attraction; it was a small mountain-town, not more fertile than the 
other parts of Galilee, and bearing no comparison to the richly-watered 
Shechem.” Whereas in the nineteenth century Renan thought that Naza¬ 
reth might be the only place in Palestine “where the soul felt itself some¬ 
what relieved of its burden,” after visiting Palestine Graetz wrote, “I and 
other tourists found the narrow streets of Nazareth full of refuse.” Jesus, 
he continued, could not have been as erudite as claimed, because at that 
period Galilee was anything but an intellectual center. Any comparison 
with the Pharisee legal scholars, who were at that time laying the founda¬ 
tions for the emerging rabbinical Judaism, must be unfavorable to Jesus: 
“On account of his Galilaean origin, Jesus could not have stood high in 
that knowledge of the Law which, through the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel, had become prevalent in Judea. His small stock of learning and his 
corrupt half-Aramaic language pointed unmistakeably to his birthplace 
in Galilee.” 55 

Graetz showed much respect for Jesus’s social and ethical teachings, 
and as such joined in the line of Jesus interpretation that Geiger had 
begun and that sought to reclaim the Jewish Jesus with all his positive 
sides as part of a certain trend within Judaism at the time of the Second 
Temple. Thus, Graetz firmly rejected radical anti-Christian conceptions. 
In his view, Jesus had no intention of founding a new religion: “Jesus in no 
way shook the foundations of existing Judaism, he hadn’t even thought 
of becoming an improver of Jewish doctrine or founding anything new 
at all.” According to Graetz, Jesus did not intend to move beyond the 
laws of Judaism, nor did he want to make his messianic character known 
outside the Jewish community: “It is certain that he was thinking only of 
Israel, which he believed he could deliver from sins as well as from the 
Romans’ heavy yoke.” 56 Graetz explained Jesus’s crucifixion as a misun¬ 
derstanding; the Jewish law court had seen a blasphemy in his declara¬ 
tion that he was the son of God; in response to the accusation that the 
Jews were guilty of killing Jesus, Graetz emphasized that Pontius Pilate 
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was chiefly responsible for this; and he considered the resurrection to be 
a legend, like the theory of Jesus’s divinity, which might have developed 
only later. 

He regarded the increasing dominance of Christians of Gentile back¬ 
ground as a disaster that led Christianity down “false and pernicious 
paths.” 57 Here, the Jewish historian does not hesitate to scold: “The far¬ 
ther Christianity moved from its origin, the more it forgot or made itself 
forget not only where it had come from, but also from whom it had 
taken the largest part of its doctrines that won people’s hearts. The first 
step in the Christians’ estrangement from their original source gradually 
led them to a fanatical hatred of Jews.” 58 In this connection Graetz was 
fond of the theme of the ungrateful daughter: “The Jewish religion, which 
brought [Christianity] into the world, could take no maternal joy in it, 
because its daughter soon turned against her creator and pursued paths 
that [the Jewish religion] could not follow.” 59 

Graetz irritated his Christian colleagues not only by his blunt criticism 
of the later development of Christianity but also by repeatedly emphasiz¬ 
ing the Jewish origins of the new religion. Baptism and communion, he 
reminded them, were just as Jewish in origin as the institutional struc¬ 
tures of the Christian community. Both the reference to Christianity’s 
Jewish sources and the reference to its forcible estrangement from its 
mother religion provoked violent reactions among historians and theolo¬ 
gians. In a time long before the beginning of dialogue between Christians 
and Jews on the basis mutual respect, Graetz’s self-confidently proposed 
theses necessarily met with a hostile reaction. Therefore, it is no won¬ 
der that in the first edition of Graetz’s work, the publisher refused to 
include the chapter on Jesus, chiefly out of concern about censorship in 
Catholic Austria, and that the czar’s censors later prevented its publica¬ 
tion in Hebrew translation, even though it had in the meantime appeared 
in German. 60 

Nor did Graetz mince words when discussing the origin of the people 
to which he felt he belonged as much as he did to the Jewish people— 
namely, the Germans. In his first, anonymous newspaper article he had 
criticized the millennial celebration of the German Reich and mentioned 
doubts as to whether this was really a cause for celebration among 
Jews. 61 Years later, in his History, he wrote that the Germanic as well as 
the Slavic and Latin races first climbed the ladder of modern civilization 
through the influence of the Greeks and Judaism. Posterity has done jus¬ 
tice to “Greek antiquity,” as one does to those who are dead. The Greeks’ 
achievements are even generally overrated, whereas the at least as impor- 
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tant cultural and historical contributions made by the Jews are dispar¬ 
aged or attributed to other peoples. 62 Marcus Brann, the editor of the 
second edition of the eleventh volume, which appeared posthumously, re¬ 
garded this subject as so delicate that he—probably influenced by the de¬ 
bate with Treitschke—’’altered in unobjectionable ways [Graetz’s] harsh 
judgments on Germanness and Germans, which were not infrequent in 
the first edition ... , on the basis of an authentic statement made by the 
deceased author.” 63 


Rationalism and Mysticism 

In the post-Talmudic period, Graetz’s sympathies clearly lie with ratio¬ 
nalistic Judaism—and first of all with its heroes, Maimonides and Men¬ 
delssohn. On the other hand, for him, Jewish life in medieval central 
and eastern Europe along with the development of Jewish mysticism em¬ 
body the dark side of Jewish history. The anti-Jewish persecutions in the 
Middle Ages constitute a new source for Graetz’s polemic against Chris¬ 
tianity. Again and again he found himself forced to speak out against 
the role played by Christian nations with regard to the Jewish minority. 
The explicitness of his language is remarkable: he describes them as a 
“shameless rabble,” a “blood-thirsty people,” a “violent mob,” “degen¬ 
erate Crusaders,” and so on. He even questions their part in the mono¬ 
theistic world: “The opulent, immoral life led by the clergy, the crowd’s 
stultified, ignorant point of view, the actions of the Crusaders—all this 
recalls far more the idolaters scorned in the Holy Scripture than believers 
in a holy God.” 64 At least for Ashkenazi Jews, the Crusades introduced a 
period in which “all the peoples of Christian Europe outdid the savage 
Mongols in barbarism toward the Jews.” 65 

Graetz interpreted the different developments of the Jews in their re¬ 
spective countries of residence as a matter of historical nonsimultaneity: 
“In one country they were already servants of the royal chamber, while 
in another princes and cities still entrusted them with important offices; 
in one place they were reduced to serfs, in others they carried swords and 
fought for their independence.” 66 

Graetz’s predecessors already considered Spain as the prime example 
of a successful integration of the Jews into the world surrounding them. 
The president of the Association for the Culture and Scholarship of the 
Jews, Eduard Cans, had planned to write a memorandum to the Prus¬ 
sian ministry of the interior, in which he wanted to adduce the successful 
integration of the Jews in Spain as a model for the emancipation of Ger¬ 
man Jews. 67 German Jews built their synagogues in the Moorish style of 
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the “golden age.” 68 On the Iberian Peninsula, Jews had risen to become 
ministers and had at the same time held to their religion; they had phi¬ 
losophized in Arabic and commented on the Torah in Hebrew; they en¬ 
joyed economic success but did not leave their communities in the lurch. 
Hence the popular image of the golden age in Muslim Spain. “Like the 
Arabs, they cultivated all areas of intellectual activity and nevertheless 
maintained a steadfast fidelity to their religion; they observed every stat¬ 
ute as the Bible and the Talmud prescribed, and never for a moment 
ceased to consider themselves as Jews. Spanish Jews occupied the highest 
state offices and yet adhered with warm love to Judaism; Jewish scholars 
immersed themselves in the depths of philosophy and were nevertheless 
familiar with the most secret branches of the Talmud; Jewish physicians, 
travelers, and merchants retained their love and zeal for Jewish scholar¬ 
ship,” wrote Back in his Jewish history. 69 

In the two centuries of Spanish Jewish cultural life, which reached both 
its high point and conclusion in the twelfth century with Maimonides, 
Jewish history, according to Graetz, had “worked its way up to a rich, 
solid cultural level that overcame the limitedness and one-sidedness of the 
naive religious view of life, brought purifying thought into religion, and 
gave artistic, graceful expression to the deepest thoughts.... The teach¬ 
ing of Sinai was illuminated by the light of philosophical knowledge, 
thereby produced a new, characteristic kind of knowledge, and revealed a 
new side of the human spirit.” The intellectual achievements of medieval 
Spanish Judaism not only introduced a new period in Jewish history but 
also preceded similar efforts in other cultural areas: “When Christian¬ 
ity took its first timid steps toward philosophical knowledge, there was 
already a complete Jewish philosophy, and before Romance and German 
poetry had outgrown their swaddling clothes, modern Hebrew poetry 
had already reached its mastery.” 70 

With Maimonides’s death and the end of what was for him the golden 
age in Muslim Spain, Graetz believed that a period of decline began that 
affected the Jews on the Iberian Peninsula as well: “This rich spiritual 
harvest time was followed by an ice-cold, terrible winter. Internal and 
external events cooperated to deprive Jewish history of its previous mag¬ 
nificence and to impose on its bearers, the Jewish people, a repulsive 
slave image. It fell from the heavenly heights into the deepest misery.” The 
often-moving description of the persecutions and expulsions of the late 
Middle Ages, which culminated in the end of Spanish and Portuguese Ju¬ 
daism, constitute the basis for the “lachrymose” version of Jewish history 
that Graetz is often accused of: “Collect all the sufferings that worldly 
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and spiritual despots have had their henchmen inflict on individuals and 
peoples; measure, if you can, the stream of tears that people have shed 
over a stunted existence, a crushed good fortune, or a disappointed hope; 
hold before your eyes the martyrs that an overexcited imagination has 
depicted in thousands and thousands of saint’s legends to make the souls 
of the faithful shudder, and you have still not attained the whole extent 
of the misery that the martyred people endured over several centuries and 
faced with pleading patience.” Graetz makes the goal of his description 
immediately clear: “These scenes of suffering must not be passed over in 
silence by history; instead, it must bring them into the foreground and 
make them visible, not in order to sink a thorn into the breast of the de¬ 
scendants of the persecuted victims and awaken the spirits of vengeance, 
but rather to arouse admiration for the great patience of this people and 
to prove that, like its ancient ancestor, it fought with gods and men and 
remained the victor.” 71 

After the external distress came the internal decline. Here too Graetz 
is perfectly clear: “The prominent leaves and blooms of a splendid intel¬ 
lectual upswing gradually fell to the earth, allowing a raw, cracked stump 
to appear, wound about with ugly threads of spiritless but excessive piety, 
a confusing secret doctrine, and excrescences of all kinds.... External dis¬ 
grace corresponded to internal decline.” 72 The chief factor in the decline 
is what Graetz somewhat misleadingly calls “secret doctrine” (Geheim- 
lehre ): Jewish mysticism. Much has been written about his relationship 
to the kabbalah, and in view of his many denunciatory comments on it, 
there can be no doubt that he was no friend of the kabbalah. 73 This is not 
surprising, given that he believed that emancipation could be achieved 
only by presenting a rationalized Judaism. Everything that had laid stress 
on a not very rational or even mystical Judaism had in his view under¬ 
mined efforts to win emancipation around the mid-nineteenth century. In 
addition, there was Graetz’s conviction that Jewish mysticism ran coun¬ 
ter to the true core of Judaism as canonized in the Bible and rabbinical 
literature. 74 For him, the kabbalah had its origins in the Essenes’ secret 
doctrine, which was drawn from Egyptian sources, and thus far removed 
from Judaism, and ultimately constituted the foundation for Christianity. 
Nonetheless, it must be noted that he did not reject mysticism from the 
outset or condemn it wholesale in all its forms. Moreover, he wrote, espe¬ 
cially in his long footnotes, some important contributions on the origins 
of Jewish mysticism and the authorship of one of its most important 
texts, the book of Zohar. 75 He identified the Spanish Kabbalist Moses de 
Leon as the author of the Zohar—a thesis that the young Scholem em- 
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phatically rejected, until on the basis of later discoveries, he finally had to 
agree with Graetz. It was above all intuition, and not so much scholarly 
proofs, that allowed Graetz so presciently to resolve a question that is of 
such importance to Jewish mysticism. 

In the early modern period Graetz saw, in addition to the external 
repression, especially the decline of Jewish culture. In this he differs little 
from his predecessors and contemporaries, such as Jost and Geiger. The 
latter reproached German Jews of the early modern period for having 
“lost all refinement of taste.” 76 Graetz characterized the whole period 
under the title “The Jews’ Turn to Savagery.” 

Graetz considered the eighteenth-century mystical movement of Ha¬ 
sidism that emerged in the area of the modern-day Ukraine to be the 
crudest form of this turn to savagery, which he juxtaposed with the En¬ 
lightenment that was beginning in the West: “It seems strange that at 
the same time that Mendelssohn declared that rational thinking was the 
essence of Judaism, a banner was set out that announced the crassest 
madness as the basic character of Judaism.... The new sect, a daughter of 
darkness, was born in the shadows and still today continues along dark 
ways.” Contrasting him with Mendelssohn, he described the founder of 
Hasidism, Israel ben Eliezer, called the Baal Shem Tov, as the dark man 
of his period: “The Carpathian foothills ... were his educator. There he 
learned what he would not have learned in the dark, cramped, dirty holes 
that people in Poland called schools.” According to Graetz, ben Eliezer 
was not capable of “discerning the boundary line between deception and 
self-deception.” His student and successor, Dov Ber of Mezeritch, receives 
hardly better treatment. Graetz accuses him of alcohol abuse and spying 
(“among his close friends were a few skillful informers worthy of serving 
in the secret police”), and spoke of a “Hasidic witches’ sabbath.” Summa¬ 
rizing, he condemned Hasidism and rejected it as un-Jewish, “a Catholi¬ 
cism within Judaism.” “The blame for all this falls on the wrong doctrine 
[Afterlebre] of the Kabbala, which, despite the unspeakable confusions 
that it has introduced from Sabbatai Zewi down to Frank,... still clouds 
the heads of Polish Jews.” Graetz concludes that “among Polish Jews the 
intellectual organ had been so overexcited that the most tasteless thing 
meant more to them than the tasteful.” 77 

This characterization of Hasidism is found not only in contemporaries 
like Geiger, for whom the “degeneration” of Hasidism was “empty and 
crude,” but also remained typical of the generation following Graetz. 78 
Even if not always so clearly expressed, the rejection was nonetheless 
unmistakable, as, for example, in the one-volume work of Back: “There 
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was no lack of other mad ideas, either. The Hasidim went so far astray 
that under some circumstances they tried to produce by means of alco¬ 
hol the enthusiastic mood they wanted to enter into.... [Hasidism] even 
corresponded to an inner trait of the masses, their thoughtless mental 
weakness, which led them to suppose that the zaddik was the visible rep¬ 
resentative of God who thought and prayed for them and conveyed their 
prayers to God.” 79 

Both biographical and general social factors contributed to Graetz’s 
negative image of eastern European Judaism. No doubt his estrangement 
from his own heritage in a Prussian province still shaped by Poland played 
a role here. His establishment as a German Jewish historian was also the 
consequence of the clear separation from his roots. This must be seen in 
the larger context of a German Jewish bourgeoisie that in the nineteenth 
century was trying to distinguish itself from its predecessors, who often 
lived in the East, rigorously rejected the Yiddish language, and exchanged 
the “savage” way of belief in the East for the “civilized” religion of the 
West. In this respect Graetz is entirely a child of an age in which eastern 
Europe stood for “half-Asian,” as the writer Karl Emil Franzos put it. 80 

Only a few rays of sunshine, such as Amsterdam, the “Dutch Jerusa¬ 
lem,” let a little light into the darkness that Graetz described. This was, 
however, to change drastically with the appearance of the new Moses, 
the third great Moses. Mendelssohn was for Graetz “more or less the 
image of this people”: “Deformed in figure, awkward, stupid, stammer¬ 
ing, not attractive, and outwardly repulsive. But in this deformed image 
of a people wove a thinking spirit that, misguided, haunted by fantasies, 
and scorned, did not respect itself. As soon as the truth in all its splen¬ 
dor was shown to this tribe, and that it was its truth, then it let its mad 
construction go its way and turned itself toward the light, and its spirit 
immediately began to transfigure its body, raise its stooped figure, the 
ugly traits were lost, and the nickname ‘J ew ’ was almost turned into a 
honorific.” 81 

Here Graetz stands in the tradition of his predecessors. If there is a 
founding figure in Jewish historiography of the nineteenth century, then 
it was Mendelssohn, the philosopher from Dessau who was the first Jew 
to enjoy full recognition by his Christian contemporaries and who served 
his friend Gotthold Ephraim Lessing as a model for Nathan. 82 With his 
Hebrew biography of Mendelssohn published in 1788, the Enlighten¬ 
ment thinker Isaak Euchel laid the foundation for the glorification of 
the philosopher and Bible translator. 83 Nineteenth-century German Jew¬ 
ish historians essentially contributed to the further elaboration of the 
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first modern Jewish hero figure. With Mendelssohn’s entry, so much light 
streamed into German Jewish history that the readers of these accounts 
were dazzled. Jost, for example, wrote that “under the rule of Frederick 
[the Great] Judaism wandered through a desert for about forty years, and 
the third Moses was called to take on the fading synagogue, and, guid¬ 
ing it out of the deepest darkness, to which it had become accustomed, 
enable it to turn its eyes toward the light.” After recalling the exodus out 
of Egypt, Jost adopts a tone that allows us to conceive a new history of 
creation: “Then, unexpectedly, the dawn of a beautiful day was wrested 
from the thick darkness that had covered all of Judaism. The light broke 
into an inconspicuous hovel and quickly illumined everything around it 
and dissipated the gloomy clouds that lay over it. Moses Mendelssohn 
appeared and with him the Israelites were sent a third Moses, in order to 
raise up those who had been bent low and free slaves from bondage.” 84 

Thus, the luminous figure of Mendelssohn showed his people the path 
toward integration into European society. This occurred within German 
Judaism, which thereby positioned itself at the center of Jewish history. 
For Graetz, as for his predecessors, German Jewish history was equiva¬ 
lent to modern Jewish experience itself, whereas at the same time the 
decline continued in eastern Europe. 

Translations and New Interpretations 

Graetz was the most important and influential of the German Jewish 
historians. In his own lifetime, he became a symbol of Jewish history 
writing. In multiple reprints, editions, and translations, “the Graetz” be¬ 
came the guide to Jewish history. It may be that his passion, partisanship, 
and references to the present had much to do with his success. However, 
Graetz at the same time maintained an independence that makes it dif¬ 
ficult for a specific camp to claim him as its own. His position in favor of 
Jewish tradition alienated the Reformers; Orthodox Jews, including his 
former mentor Hirsch, broke with him over his critical scholarly position 
with regard to the Holy Scriptures; the Zionists claimed him as one of 
their own, but despite his general support of Jewish settlement in Pales¬ 
tine, all his life Graetz had distanced himself from all political enterprises 
intended to create a Jewish state or detach Jews from Europe. 85 This in¬ 
dependence often led Graetz to take positions that were not in complete 
accord with those of any of the political and religious actors, but it also 
made him appealing to a wide audience. 

With Graetz, the “German century” of Jewish historiography came to 
an end. His most important successors in the twentieth century no longer 
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worked in Berlin and Breslau but rather in Odessa and New York, Vilna 
and Jerusalem, Warsaw and Oxford. This does not mean that Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums disappeared in Germany. But it was soon overshad¬ 
owed by the new centers of Jewish academic life in Eastern Europe, the 
United States, and Palestine. 

Graetz continued to have an impact in all of these centers. For genera¬ 
tions, “the Graetz” was one of the most popular bar mitzvah gifts. For 
the young Scholem, for example, who received on the occasion of his bar 
mitzvah both the popular edition of Graetz’s History and Mommsen’s 
Roman History, it was the starting point for his later scholarly career: 
“The profound impression which Graetz’s work had made upon me in¬ 
stilled in me the desire to learn Hebrew.” 86 

Graetz’s history was translated into numerous languages, including 
English, French, Polish, Russian, and Hungarian. In each translation, 
an attempt was made to adapt the book to the audience addressed. The 
American edition, which was abbreviated to five volumes, responded to 
its readers by expanding what was originally a footnote about American 
Judaism into a whole page; moreover, the prominent philanthropist and 
publicist Henrietta Szold edited the text, and the work appeared with a 
separate index volume. The edition issued by the Jewish Publication Soci¬ 
ety, which had been founded a short time before, was as full of apologetic 
thinking as its British counterpart, in which we read: “It is the heartfelt 
aspiration of the author that this historical work, in its English garb, 
may attain its object by putting an end to the hostile bearing against the 
Jewish race, so that it may no longer be begrudged the peculiar sphere 
whereto it has been predestined through the events and sorrows of thou¬ 
sands of years, and that it may be permitted to fulfil its appointed mission 
without molestation.” 87 

Even in eastern European countries, about which Graetz had little 
good to say, his work found its readers. His popularity in eastern Eu¬ 
rope is shown, for example, by the fact that his history was given as a 
premium to new subscribers to Hebrew and Yiddish newspapers. 88 How¬ 
ever, the Yiddish and Hebrew translations printed there were heavily re¬ 
worked and in a certain sense were cleaned-up versions of the German 
originals. 

Graetz himself rejected a Yiddish translation (which he called the “jar¬ 
gon”), but after his death several translations of the popular history ap¬ 
peared in Yiddish. It is quite curious to compare these editions, on whose 
title pages the famous name of Graetz appeared prominently (followed 
by formulations such as nay iberdmkt, oysbegesert un farfolkomet, or 
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“corrected and completed”), with the original. Often, Graetz’s original 
comments on the Yiddish language and on eastern European Jews simply 
disappeared. In some of these editions, Graetz’s assessment is even re¬ 
versed into its opposite. For example, in these “translations” Hasidism— 
so much despised by Graetz—is praised as a movement of spiritual re¬ 
newal. In one version, Hasidism’s founder, the Baal Shem Tov, whom 
Graetz dismissed as a deceiver, is presented as a “great man” who adhered 
to the strict moral standards he set and turned his attention to ordinary 
Jews. 89 In another edition, he is described as “a good-hearted and simple 
man,” as “sincere and very far from fraud and deliberate fooling,” which 
sounds more like a contradiction of Graetz than a translation of him. 
In the same edition, Hasidism is presented as a movement of the heart, 
and contrasted with the Enlightenment movement that Graetz praised— 
which, however, according to the Yiddish translation, “has taken the 
wrong path and led to baptism.” 90 

Graetz was still alive when a Hebrew translation of his work got under 
way. He insisted on examining it line by line, and intended to rewrite the 
sections on Jews in Russia and Poland, which were brief and mostly nega¬ 
tively connotated in the German edition. But he died before the publica¬ 
tion of these volumes. Thus only the first volume of the most important 
Hebrew translation, by Shaul Pinchas Rabinovitch (SheFeR), appeared 
with Graetz’s express agreement. Most of the volumes contained long 
passages inserted by the translator or by other historians that took the 
edge off Graetz’s critical remarks about Polish Jews. 91 

Rabinovitch (1845-1910) was active in the Hebrew publication sys¬ 
tem, wrote for newspapers such as Ha-magid (Preacher) and Ha-tsefira 
(Dawn), and published the collective work Knesset Yisrael (The Gather¬ 
ing of Israel). He was one of the leading forces in the Zionist movement 
known as Hovevey Zion (Friends of Zion) in Russia, which took small 
groups of Jewish settlers to Palestine. His intention in translating Graetz 
was clear. Just as his task was “to awaken a true love for our people” by 
publishing a Hebrew periodical, the “Hebrew Graetz” was to help pro¬ 
mote national pride. More than that: only in the holy language, Rabino¬ 
vitch maintained, could Graetz’s history be shown to its best advantage. 92 
This required more than merely cosmetic changes, as he indicated in a 
letter to Dubnow in which he explained that he had sought “to omit, 
to shorten, to weaken, and to change all matters that touch upon bibli¬ 
cal criticism, scripture, and censurable matters.” 93 Whole chapters were 
added to some volumes. Rabinovitch refused to translate volume 11, 
which dealt with the most recent period, on the ground that it omitted 
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eastern European Judaism. Instead, part of Martin Philippson’s history 
would be included as the final volume (bearing on its dust jacket the title 
Jewish History by Dr. Zvi Graetz) of Graetz’s work. 

It was this Graetz, in some places so altered as to be unrecognizable, 
that was to go through numerous editions in Hebrew and later be used 
as a textbook in Israeli schools. This explains why readers of the Hebrew 
editions often regarded Graetz as a Zionist. The truth is more compli¬ 
cated, however. His support for the construction of Palestine is as un¬ 
questionable as is his positive attitude toward the continuation of the 
Jewish nation. In addition, he reported enthusiastically on his journey 
to Palestine. But at the same time he felt himself to be a German who 
did not want to reverse the achievements of emancipation, rejected plans 
for the establishment of a Jewish state, and had no intention of leaving 
his homeland. “The fence around the Talmud makes every Jewish house 
in the world into a distinctly circumscribed Palestine,” he had written 
in his Die Konstruktion der juedischen Geschichte (A Construction of 
Jewish History). 94 Until recently, however, Israeli historians tried to pre¬ 
sent Graetz as a proto-Zionist. 95 Yet it may be typical of Graetz’s indeci¬ 
sion regarding the question of a “return” to Palestine that in his fictional 
Correspondence with an English Lady regarding Judaism and Semitism, 
first published anonymously in 1883, he answered all his correspondent’s 
questions, but left open the last one, in which she asked him about his 
attitude toward the construction of Palestine. Her comment, “So you 
haven’t said anything indicating what you think about the Palestine ques¬ 
tion,” is applicable to his general attitude with regard to this issue. The 
last sentence of the final letter, “You must later explain what you think 
about this,” remained an unfulfilled demand. 96 

While Graetz was still alive, some German Jewish historians revised his 
history in major works that are now largely forgotten. Graetz’s account 
had only seldom dealt with everyday life—a task that Abraham Berliner 
(1833-1915) and Moritz Gudemann (1835-1918) in particular were to 
undertake. In his From the Inner Life of the German Jews in the Middle 
Ages, Berliner examines a previously neglected side of Jewish life. 97 The 
subjects that he deals with include games and amusements as well as 
festivities, the dance hall, and the lower classes from itinerant merchants 
to female musicians. Drawing chiefly on Jewish sources, Berliner wrote 
a book to which he rightly gave the subtitle, At the Same Time a Contri¬ 
bution to German Cultural History. In it, he described, for instance, the 
“nut game” that Jewish girls played on Yom Kippur, Hanukkah riddles, 
the arrangement of Jewish living spaces, and German Jews’ most popular 
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meals—none of which would have been rewarding objects of study for 
Graetz’s intellectual history approach. 

Gudemann’s description in his three-volume work, Geschichte des Er- 
ziebungswesens und der Cultur der abendlandiscben Juden (History of 
the Culture and Education among Western Jews) is considerably more 
detailed. Whole chapters are devoted to “Superstition and Belief in 
Witches,” “Itinerant Scholars,” and “The Pleasures of the Table” among 
the Italian and French Jews of the Middle Ages. Gudemann supplemented 
his account with an additional volume on the Spanish Jews’ educational 
system under Islamic rule. Gudemann, who greatly respected his teacher, 
later made it clear that in his history he sought to fill in the sides of Jewish 
history that Graetz had neglected: “If there is anything to be reproached, 
or we might say more leniently, any omission in Graetz’s historical work 
... then it is that Graetz gave little attention to cultural and social his¬ 
tory.” 98 Like these two works, Georg Caro’s large-scale Social and Eco¬ 
nomic History of the Jews in the Middle Ages and in Modernity did not 
go beyond the late Middle Ages—because of its author’s untimely death. 
It offered the first comprehensive data on the economic situation of Eu¬ 
ropean Jews, which we will seek in vain in the work of Graetz and his 
contemporaries. 99 

In addition to these studies deepening and supplementing Graetz’s 
work, at the end of the nineteenth century there were also attempts at 
a new synthesis. For a wide readership, for whom not only the eleven 
volumes of Graetz’s history but also the three volumes of his popular 
history were too much, Samuel Back produced in 1878 The History of 
the Jewish People and Its Literature, from the Babylonian Exile to the 
Present, and justified it by explaining that “for five decades tireless effort 
has been made with the greatest success, but the greatest works of history 
that have so far appeared are addressed, because of their more schol¬ 
arly character and the previous knowledge they assume, only to a limited 
readership, and are intended more to be studied than to be read.” In the 
prefatory remarks in his one-volume work, Back claimed to be objective: 
“[This book] seeks to provide a brief but clear and transparent, unbiased 
and objective historical account of the intellectual development of the 
Jewish people and its literature.” 100 

After the passionate debate between Graetz and Treitschke, the discus¬ 
sion about objectivity in Jewish historiography became a constant theme 
in Jewish journalism. The dominant view was that objectivity was neces¬ 
sary for every historian, but a certain standpoint must also be adopted 
precisely in relation to a Jewish history so full of persecutions. Thus, in a 
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lead article in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums published in 1889 
we read: “We think that the historian will not succeed in producing a true 
representation of his object if he does not know how to think his way 
into it with a certain love.... How could we demand of a Jewish historian 
that he pass over quite coolly the martyrdom that his tribe has suffered 
over thousands and thousands of years and not let us hear any note of 
deep complaint and bitter feeling! ... No, the kind of slippery objectivity 
that slides around the rocks and sharp edges, that does not dare to rip 
away the masks of evil-doers and to strike hard blows in defense of the 
oppressed, can be of no benefit to history in general, and least of all to 
Jewish history.” 101 

These lines could be read as a defense of Graetz, who had also been at¬ 
tacked by Jewish colleagues, by the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
even though it had long since broken with him. But we should rather 
see them in the larger context of the challenge to historical objectivity 
to which the second of Friedrich Nietzsche’s Unmodern Observations , 
“History in the Service and Disservice of Life” (“Vom Nutzen und Nach- 
teil der Historie fur das Leben,” 1874), powerfully testifies. In this essay, 
Nietzsche made fun of “these naive historians” who claim that “‘objectiv¬ 
ity’ means judging past opinions and accomplishments by the standard 
of current public opinions,” for “might there not be an illusion in even 
the loftiest interpretation of the word ‘objectivity’? ... It is superstitious 
to suppose that the image which things reveal to a man so attuned repro¬ 
duces their empirical reality. Or are we to suppose that in these moments 
things actively sketch, paint, or photograph themselves, so to speak, upon 
a purely passive mind?” 102 

Graetz’s case clearly shows how little the historian can produce “a 
true image of his object,” or “photograph” it. For the reformers asso¬ 
ciated with Geiger, the picture drawn by Graetz was too conservative; 
for Orthodox Jews associated with Hirsch, Graetz attacked inviolable 
theological truths; for Treitschke and some other antisemites, Graetz was 
an anti-German eastern Jew, whereas Polish readers censured him as a 
German patriot with no understanding of eastern European Judaism. 
Most of them nonetheless read Graetz’s history in a cleaned-up Yiddish 
or Hebrew translation. Readers even received, in the final volume and the 
wrapper of Graetz’s history, the account provided by another historian, 
Martin Philippson. 

The German edition of Graetz’s history ends in the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Even if he continued his history somewhat further chronologically 
in the popular edition as well as in the English translation of 1891-92 
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(the first volume appeared shortly before his death), only a small part 
of the eleven-volume work dealt with the nineteenth century. The most 
detailed account of more recent times was provided at the beginning of 
the twentieth century by one of the most prominent representatives of 
German Judaism, Martin Philippson. He was the son of the Liberal rabbi 
Ludwig Philippson, the founder of the important German Jewish press 
organ, the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums , and himself became the 
representative of important organizations such as the German-Israelite 
Community Association (Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund), the As¬ 
sociation of German Jews (Verband deutscher Juden), and the Society 
for the Promotion of Scholarship on Judaism (Gesellschaft fur die Forde- 
rung der Wissenchaft des Judentums). In 1871 he received his doctorate 
from the University of Bonn’s Faculty of History. As a Jew, he did not 
receive a professorship at a German university, so he accepted an ap¬ 
pointment in Brussels, where he rose to become rector of the university. 
There, as a German who had volunteered for enlistment in the German 
army in 1870, he experienced anti-German agitation, was forced to re¬ 
sign his position, and returned to Germany. Between 1907 and 1911, 
his three-volume Recent History of the Jewish People was published as 
part of the ambitious “Outlines of the General Wissenschaft des Juden¬ 
tums” that was put out by the Society for the Promotion of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. 103 

As the author of a multivolume Jewish history, Philippson had a differ¬ 
ent background than Jost and Graetz. He did not belong to any Jewish 
theological institution and did not concentrate on Jewish history; instead, 
he had made his name with biographies of European rulers and a history 
of the Reformation. Only after these publications did Philippson dare, a 
few years before his death in 1916, to deal with Jewish history. For him, 
the “dawn of freedom” began not with Mendelssohn but rather with 
the emancipation of the Jews in revolutionary France. 104 This shift of 
the beginning of the modern period from Germany to western Europe 
may have had something to do with Philippson’s own life abroad in Bel¬ 
gium. Although Germany is central to the first volume, the Jews of other 
western and central European countries are also discussed in detail. Even 
more important is that the whole third volume, consisting of more than 
three hundred pages, is devoted to the history of eastern European Jews. 
The latter thus receive far more attention than they did from earlier Ger¬ 
man Jewish historians. This may also be the main reason why his account 
was made the last volume of the complete edition of Graetz’s history 
when it was published in Hebrew translation. 
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A further shift in emphasis is noticeable: the second volume, which also 
includes a discussion of the American and Oriental Jews, devotes almost 
150 pages to the history of antisemitism in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century and can thus be seen as one of the first consistent accounts 
of international antisemitic activities. How times had changed becomes 
clear when in 1909 Philippson wrote, “Antisemitism dominates directly 
and indirectly the whole history of the Jewish community in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century.... For that reason an account of the 
origin and development of antisemitism must also be prominent in our 
history of the Jewish people from 1875 to the present.” 105 Such observa¬ 
tions would have been unthinkable in the ultimately optimistic accounts 
given by Jost and Graetz concerning their own lifetimes. Moreover, 
Philippson recognized that the rise of antisemitism in imperial Germany 
was closely related to the strengthening of Jewish life: “Thus Jewish con¬ 
sciousness was awakened everywhere. Antisemitism, which sought to 
destroy Judaism, had fruitful and beneficial effects on this strong, lively 
community.” 106 

In the foreword to the first volume, Philippson, as the son of one of the 
most important representatives of Liberal Judaism, takes up the question 
of partisanship: “It goes without saying that in the battles that are neces¬ 
sarily connected with every newly pulsing life, [my] father took a particu¬ 
lar partisan position and that it was at first shared by his son. Nonethe¬ 
less, in this book I have sought to do justice to all trends, and I hope that 
I have succeeded in some measure.” 107 It may be doubted whether this 
can be achieved by just any historian; Philippson, who ventured to write 
contemporary history, did not hide his convictions. He was rejected by 
Zionists as well as by the Orthodox, who regarded him as a “fanatic” and 
expressed the hope that God might spare them the publication of a third 
volume. 108 These reactions are not surprising, but showed that the author 
was a true son of his father. While respecting both the radical Reformers 
and modern Orthodoxy, Martin Philippson favored a mediating position 
that “treated the old with piety and was willing to forego it only insofar 
as it was incompatible with the demands of reason and modern sensibil¬ 
ity.” 109 And whom did he identify as the “true founder and leader of this 
moderate position in Germany”? None other than his father, honoring 
him with more than five pages. According to his son, Ludwig Philippson 
led German Judaism journalistically, organizationally, and intellectually 
into the modern period with “blazing enthusiasm and secure convic¬ 
tion.” 110 For some critics, the son’s pride went a little too far, despite the 
father’s unquestionable achievements. 111 
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Philippson’s aversion was directed more toward the new Zionist move¬ 
ment than to radical Reform and Orthodoxy. Although he dutifully men¬ 
tions the intentions and motives of the first Zionists, his assessment is 
unambiguous: “However, the objections to the efforts to establish a Jew¬ 
ish state in Palestine were no less important, indeed, conclusive.” Who 
was supposed to construct such a state? “It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the masses of Jews coming from eastern Europe, given the lack 
of culture imposed on them by their circumstances, would be capable 
of constructing their own, properly ordered, cultivated state.” 112 Here 
Philippson is still concerned to appear more the historian than the ideo¬ 
logue, but in other comments it becomes clear that he saw Zionists as 
“noble enthusiasts” who stumbled politically from one disappointment 
to another and whose congresses led to few concrete results. In his view, 
Zionism had certainly produced some positive elements for the revival of 
Judaism, but ultimately it was based “on a misunderstanding of the true, 
deepest character of Judaism” and sought to achieve the “impossible.” In 
his conclusion, he assumes that Zionism will soon come to a worthy end: 
“Even if some day it disappears as a separate movement, its favorable ef¬ 
fects will persist within broad areas of the Jewish community.” 113 

Philippson’s work was also made possible by many earlier studies that 
provided access to contemporary Jewish history. He drew on the rich 
fund of newly established periodicals and empirical studies that dealt 
with Jewish life in the recent past. In Germany, the “Historical Com¬ 
mittee for the History of Jews in Germany” undertook this work and 
published important volumes of archival sources. In 1887 the Zeitscbrift 
fur die Geschichte der ]uden was founded in Germany by Geiger, but 
it ceased publication only five years later and was not revived until the 
1920s. Among the many activities of the Society for the Promotion of 
Wissenschaft des Judentums was the initiation of the Germania Judaica 
series, which was supposed to research, in alphabetical order, Jewish his¬ 
tory in all the localities of the Reich between 1238 and 1815; the first 
part of volume 1 appeared in 1917. 

In other European countries similar institutions were created; in Aus¬ 
tria, the Historical Committee of the Viennese Israelite Religious Commu¬ 
nity; in Russia, the Historical-Ethnographical Committee of the Society 
for the Spread of Culture among Jews in Russia, and later the historical 
journal Evreiskaia starina ; in Hungary, the source collection Monumenta 
Hungariae Judaica (volume 1 appeared in 1903); in France—where an 
early Judaic professional journal, the Revue des Etudes juives already 
existed—the Gallia Judaica series (1895); in England, toward the end 
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of the century, the Jewish Quarterly Review and the Transactions of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England-, and even Holland and Denmark es¬ 
tablished their own organs for disseminating Wissenschaft des Judentums 
by means of historical accounts. 

External Opinions on Jewish History 

For the most part, scholarship on Judaism remained a discipline prac¬ 
ticed by Jews. When Jewish history played any role at all in the works of 
Christian historians, then it was usually not for its own sake but rather 
for a particular purpose, as can be seen, for example, in the works of Ger¬ 
man theologians and historians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. We can distinguish three main trends. First, Christian experts 
on Judaism sought to study and communicate Jewish history and culture 
in order to advance missionary efforts among the Jews. Furthermore, 
noting clearly recognizable parallels between the society of the Roman 
Empire and modern society, writers on ancient history saw the Jews as 
a corrupting element. Finally, concern with Jews in the economic history 
of the early modern period among historians, political economists, and 
sociologists played a significant role, in which the Jewish contribution to 
the emergence of modern capitalism was prominent. 114 

In the course of the nineteenth century and beyond, Christian mis¬ 
sionary efforts among Jews—occasionally paired with the refutation of 
antisemitic accusations—were often the motive for Christian research on 
Jewish history and culture. During the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the two most important Protestant scholars concerned with 
postbiblical Judaism in the German-speaking world were Franz Delitzsch 
(1813-90) and Hermann Feberecht Strack (1848-1922). 115 

“Fike two reconciled eagles, the old and the new society accompanied 
his bier; Judaism and Christianity mourned the death of a great man.” 
With these words David Kaufmann, a professor at the Budapest Rabbini¬ 
cal Seminary, eulogized the theologian Delitzsch. Kaufmann laid a sym¬ 
bolic “palm frond from Judah on his fresh grave” and expressed the hope 
“that his name will shine among the best Jewish names.” 116 The Jewish 
scholar mentioned not only Delitzsch’s outstanding achievements in the 
area of Hebrew literature, unparalleled since the Christian Hebraists of 
the Renaissance, Johann Reuchlin and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
but also emphasized his sharp retorts to antisemitic accusations. 

Delitzsch was in fact among the greatest Hebraists of the nineteenth 
century. His early works, On the History of Jewish Poetry and Schol¬ 
arship, Art, and Judaism, emphasized the creativity of Jewish life, not 
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only in pre-Christian times, but down into the modern age as well. His 
later work The Life of Jewish Craftsmen in the Time of Jesus, describes 
the hardworking Jews of Palestine as models for the German youth of 
his time and situates Jesus completely within a Jewish social context. 
The Jesus painted by Liebermann a few years later, like Graetz’s integra¬ 
tion of Jesus into the Jewish community, corresponded to the historical 
Jesus as he had been sketched by Delitzsch. In fact, Delitzsch’s many Bible 
commentaries betray an erudition in the area of Hebrew language along 
with Jewish history and literature that was rare even among the most 
outstanding representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums. At the same 
time, Delitzsch was one of the most resolute opponents of antisemitic 
prejudices. Thus in his Rob lings Talmudjude he condemned the pseudo- 
Talmudic scholar August Rohling’s attempt to discredit the Talmud, and 
in other writings spoke out against the accusation of ritual murder that 
had flared up again in various parts of Europe toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Delitzsch’s interest in Judaism was not limited solely to his schol¬ 
arly work and the battle against antisemitic slanders. In contrast to 
Kaufmann’s obituary, other Jewish reactions emphasized the ambivalence 
of Delitzsch’s relationship to Judaism: “I know two Franz Delitzsches— 
the missionary to the Jews and the scholar. The missionary to the Jews, 
who wants to use sweet words to deprive us of what is most holy to us, 
is a dark, joyless, unpleasant figure.” 117 

As a promoter of the mission to the Jews in nineteenth-century Ger¬ 
many, Delitzsch was without peer. When he was twenty-five he was al¬ 
ready doing missionary work at the Leipzig Fair, handing out tracts he 
had written himself, arranging to place Jewish children in Christian fami¬ 
lies, and visiting the ill. 118 A full professor of Protestant theology since 
1846, in 1863 he began publishing the missionary journal Saat aufHoff- 
nung (Seeds of Hope), in 1871 he founded the Central Lutheran Associa¬ 
tion for the Mission to Israel, and in 1886 he established the Leipzig Insti- 
tutum Judaicum, which was entirely devoted to missionary work. In his 
last work on Judaism, which appeared shortly before his death, Delitzsch 
emphasized his conception of the history of Judaism as the prehistory of 
Christianity. 119 He also called on Jews to convert: “Brothers from Israel, 
finally break through the spell of disbelief so that the cycle of mercy may 
be completed.” 120 Should Israel persist in its “disbelief,” “then there will 
be no dawn for them!” 121 

Delitzsch’s Hebraism and his battle against antisemitism could never be 
combined with his missionary work without internal conflicts. He him- 
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self admitted that “anyone who loves Israel, but also loves Jesus, is driven 
into the most painful collision of one love with the other.” 122 Nonetheless, 
he never saw his love for Israel and his missionary work as opposites. 
Just as he thought that “all his Judaic studies ... served to prepare him 
for missionary work among the Jews,” he fought antisemitism out of the 
deepest conviction that Jews could not be brought to the baptismal font 
by violence but only by the “soft path.” 123 He regarded antisemitism as 
the greatest obstacle on the way toward Jewish baptism and therefore 
followed the motto he often repeated: “Speak in a friendly way with Je¬ 
rusalem.” Delitzsch’s love for Israel was less a love for Jews than one 
for potential Christians, in accord with Luther’s principle: “Therefore we 
should not treat the Jews in such an unfriendly way, for there are still 
future Christians beneath them.” 124 

The Leipzig Institutum Judaicum founded by Delitzsch was followed 
by similar foundations at other German universities. 125 The most impor¬ 
tant of these institutes was created by Hermann L. Strack at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. A theologian and Orientalist, in his relationship to Judaism, 
Strack reminds us of Delitzsch in many ways. Like the latter, he cam¬ 
paigned against antisemitic slanders. 126 He also contributed, through his 
numerous publications, to the spread of knowledge about Jewish litera¬ 
ture. 127 His outstanding Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, which 
appeared in numerous editions and translations, has remained down to 
the present day a standard work for those approaching the Talmud for 
the first time. Like Delitzsch, Strack did not share the view of many of his 
theological colleagues, who described the Jews of the time of the Second 
Temple as a rotten and morbid “late Jewry” who had lost all vitality after 
the appearance of Jesus. 

Strack’s intention was to refute a negative image of the Jews, which had 
emerged not least through a distorted image of the Talmud. In contrast 
to Delitzsch, in his publications Strack for the most part did not indulge 
in Christian interpretations of Jewish sources. Nonetheless, it can also be 
said of him, as the Jiidisches Lexikon of 1927 already noted, that he “was 
probably ultimately guided in all his work for Judaism by the idea of the 
mission to the Jews.” 128 Nathanael, the periodical he directed, as well as 
the Institutum Judaicum that he led, overtly served the goal of the mis¬ 
sion to the Jews. 129 Despite his methodical criticism of Delitzsch’s efforts 
in the mission to the Jews, Strack shared his basic appeal to the “Broth¬ 
ers from Israel” to break through the “spell of disbelief.” 130 When on the 
eve of the First World War he tried to transform his Institutum Judaicum 
Berolinense into the Seminar on Postbiblical Judaism, and to this end also 
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hire a Jewish teaching assistant, he made it clear in his application to the 
Faculty of Theology that the assistant had to be completely dependent on 
a Christian professor. Knowledge of postbiblical Judaism could not be 
communicated “by Jews, even with the best will and great erudition, in 
a way that completely satisfies the justifiable demands of Christians.” 131 

Although Strack did not abstain from sharp criticism of Jewish reli¬ 
gious laws, Orthodox Jews preserved a respectful memory of him as a 
scholar of Judaism and defender against fanatical antisemitism. 132 Like 
Kaufmann in his eulogy for Delitzsch a generation earlier, the publisher of 
the Orthodox periodical Jeschurun, Joseph Wohlgemuth, counted Strack 
among the righteous of the Gentiles and thought that “Judaism had a 
duty to thank” him more than any other scholar of his generation. 133 

The role of German historians of antiquity was less ambivalent, since 
neither missionary zeal nor the refutation of antisemitic accusations was 
prominent in their confrontation with Judaism. Heinrich Leo (1799- 
1870), Johann Gustav Droysen, Theodor Mommsen, and Eduard Meyer 
were the most important German historians who assigned ancient Ju¬ 
daism an important, if not always positive, role. In his comprehensive 
analysis of these historians’ encounter with Jews and Judaism, Christhard 
Hoffman came to the conclusion that “ancient Judaism, as it developed 
after the Exile, [seemed] inferior”; and “still more: it represented pre¬ 
cisely the evil from which people wanted to free themselves: Judaism did 
not develop any form of state-political culture, but instead made do with 
a lack of freedom and foreign domination; its intellectual life is marked 
by moral constraint and clerical tutelage; it does not constitute a closed 
national group, but rather lives in dispersal as a ‘state within the state’ 
of other peoples.” Since Herder and Hegel, there had arisen the idea of 
Judaism as a “paradigm of abortive development” culminating in “the 
primacy of the religious over the state-political.” 134 

In his Lectures on the History of the Jewish State, Leo, whose main 
area was research on the Middle Ages and the early modern period, con¬ 
centrated chiefly on antiquity. His image of the Jews was emphatically 
negative: “Thus it seems almost to have been the intention of the world- 
spirit to use the Jewish people to show how a people ought not to live.” 
And the reader did not need to read between the lines to see that this was 
not simply a judgment about the past: “Just as in our time the Jew is dis¬ 
tinguished especially by the fact that he always compares and considers 
the most diverse things only with respect to the money value common to 
them ... , so in ancient times he already sought out even in intellectual 
relationships and connections only an abstract generality.” Here Leo de- 
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picts the Jewish character, which in his view has remained the same from 
the biblical beginnings down to his own time: “In Jacob’s deception, in 
Joseph’s idle dreams, emerges already that acute egoism that is only too 
characteristic of Jews later in history.” At the same time, however, he em¬ 
phasizes that the Jews were the founders of monotheism and the people 
from whom “the founder of our religion proceeded”; therefore, “the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish people must in many respects appear as one of the 
most interesting.” 135 

This view of Jewish history, which oscillates between fascination and 
distrust, and involves a negative image of present-day Jews, was also 
characteristic of Jacob Burckhardt (1818-97). Like Treitschke, Burck- 
hardt saw the development of the press and economy as threatened by 
the increasing influence of the Jews. His discussions of Jewish religion 
and culture are not lacking in respect and recognition, and yet he sees 
in them an element that is not only alien to the Christian West but also 
endangers it. Had the Arianism of the West Goths won out in its own era, 
Burckhardt thinks, “then in one or two centuries the Jews would have 
become the lords of the whole area and would have already at that time 
fs/’c!] had the Germans and the Romans working for them.” He connects 
the rise of Judaism “in the context of the domination of commercial val¬ 
ues, industrialization, and the age of the organized masses.” 136 

In his Roman History, Theodor Mommsen, who can certainly not be 
accused of antisemitism, described Jews in a way that would be eagerly 
adopted by antisemites: “In the ancient world as well, Judaism was an 
effective ferment of cosmopolitanism and national decomposition.” 137 
Mommsen, however, emphasized that he meant this in an absolutely pos¬ 
itive way, and tried to clarify his position during the Berlin antisemitism 
controversy: “No doubt Jews are, as they once were in the Roman state, 
an element of national decomposition, and in Germany they are an ele¬ 
ment of the decomposition of tribes, and that is also the reason why in 
the German capital, where these tribes in fact mix more intensively than 
anywhere else, the Jews acquire a status for which people elsewhere envy 
them. Processes of decomposition are often necessary, but they are never 
pleasant, and are inevitably followed by a long series of evils.” 138 No mat¬ 
ter how well-intended these comments were, with these words Mommsen 
too merged observations he made in his own day with those he found in 
historical sources and clearly was throwing fuel on the antisemitic fire. 
In the overheated atmosphere around 1879-80, German Jews were not 
keen on being associated with words like “decomposition” and “cosmo¬ 
politanism,” or the evils associated with them. Thus Treitschke was per- 
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haps not entirely wrong in writing, in a letter to Mommsen on December 
15, 1880: “Now I’ve defended myself; and if it were only a matter of the 
Jewish question, I wouldn’t be very worried, because our views do not 
differ greatly in substance and we are really only arguing over their ap¬ 
propriateness.” 139 

Treitschke was one of the few historians who included some remarks 
on modern Judaism in their accounts. Not surprisingly, the comments 
were mostly negative. In his German History in the Nineteenth Century, 
he described Jews as a disintegrating element in traditional society, viewed 
Jewish journalists with suspicion, and gave free rein to his negative judg¬ 
ment on what he regarded as the Jewish aspect of Heine’s work. Here as 
well, a reader will find the present concerns of Treitschke intermingled 
with his historical writings. Only baptism, he argued, could give Jews full 
civil rights and social acceptance. But even then “this yeast of Judaism” 
would remain, and its representatives, “with their stinking caftans, their 
legalistic sidelocks,” and “their repulsively corrupted language,” would 
continue to force their way into the inner life of Prussia. 140 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, only a few non-Jewish 
authors wrote serious studies on medieval and modern history that gave 
special attention to the Jews. One of these was Otto Stobbe (1831-87), 
a specialist in Germanic law who was also recognized by Jewish histori¬ 
ans. Stobbe was appointed to the Historical Committee of the German- 
Israelite Community Association—an honor not enjoyed by his colleague 
in Breslau, Graetz, with whom he was in close contact. 141 Stobbe was well 
aware that there was something exotic about doing research on Jewish 
history: “Works on the history of the Jews are so little known in non- 
Jewish circles that even scholars, as I have often had occasion to see, are 
only imperfectly informed about the history of this people in Germany.” 142 

In his book on Jewish history, however, Stobbe exaggerated the role 
of the Jews as the only merchants in the age of the Crusades and their 
importance as moneylenders in medieval society. 143 Like many others, 
Stobbe was chiefly interested in the economic role of the Jews in Eu¬ 
ropean history. In an influential study, Wilhelm Roscher (1817-94), a 
leading political economist, broadened Stobbe’s thesis that Jews were for 
centuries “the commercial guardians of modern peoples.” 144 Stobbe and 
Roscher falsely assumed that the Jews were the main supports of trade 
in the early Middle Ages. Later on, they maintained, the Jews had in¬ 
troduced interest on capital, currency exchange, and other economic in¬ 
novations, and thus laid the foundations for a new, capitalistic economic 
system. In this connection Avraham Barkai has pointed out that in the 
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scholarly literature, Lombard or German merchants, such as the Fuggers, 
are generally described as “merchants and bankers,” whereas Jews are 
described as “profiteers” (Wucherer) and “hagglers” (Scbacherer). 145 This 
one-sided representation of the Jews was also found in school textbooks. 
Although anti-Jewish violence and exclusions were condemned in these 
textbooks, an image often emerged that is found in an aggravated form 
in a textbook frequently reprinted as late as the Weimar Republic: “As a 
money man, the Jew ruled the world, because money already ruled the 
world at that time, and all the more because the simple people had very 
little cash money.” 146 

The theses that Roscher and Stobbe had formulated in what was still 
a careful and certainly not antisemitically intended way, were popular¬ 
ized more than a generation later by the sociologists Max Weber (1864- 
1920) and Werner Sombart (1863-1941). In his books Die Juden und 
das Wirtschaftsleben (The Jews and Economic Life) and Die Zukunft 
der ]uden (The Future of the Jews), Sombart adapted Roscher’s and We¬ 
ber’s theses regarding Protestantism and the origin of capitalism to pro¬ 
pose the highly controversial view that the Jews were responsible for the 
collapse of the medieval economic system as well as the emergence of 
capitalism. Using language that was commonplace in the dominant social 
discourse of the time, he described the Jews as a corrosive element in a 
traditional society. 

Sombart depicted Jews as matter-of-fact people who conceived “oth¬ 
ers not as living beings, but only as legal subjects, citizens, or otherwise 
abstractly.” Hence the main interest of “the” Jew was the “interest in 
success.” The Jewish peculiarity could be summed up by the following 
generic terms: “intellectualism, teleologism, voluntarism (or ‘energism’), 
and mobilism.” To these must be added restlessness and an ability to 
adapt. “His goal-orientedness is naturally the driving force that makes 
the Jew pursue stubbornly and persistently his primary end: adaptation 
to any situation whenever he considers it advantageous for his purposes.” 
According to Sombart, all these alleged character traits point to a “strik¬ 
ing parallelism between Judaism and capitalism.” 147 In the debate about 
Ferdinand Tonnies’s concepts of community and society, for Sombart the 
Jews symbolized, more than any other group, a deracinated society. In 
Sombart’s case as well, research on Jewish history was marked by a mix¬ 
ture of scholarly ambition and ideological orientation. Sombart remarks 
in his foreword that “the book is a strictly scholarly book.... However, 
scholarship seeks to convey objective knowledge, it seeks the truth, which 
is fundamentally always one.” But at the same time he emphasizes that 
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“this is a one-sided book; it seeks to be one-sided because in order to pro¬ 
duce its revolutionary effect on people’s minds, it must be one-sided.” 148 

Liberal Jewish circles as well as many non-Jewish scholars rejected 
Sombart’s thesis that the Jews were not only the classic aliens but also 
produced alienation and anonymity wherever they were. On the other 
hand, Sombart’s thesis found approval among Zionists. It is significant 
that the later prime minister of Israel David Ben-Gurion translated part 
of Sombart’s work into Hebrew. 149 In any event, in his book The Future 
of the Jews Sombart had supported the project of creating a Jewish state, 
while in their own reflections the Zionists repeatedly emphasized the spe¬ 
cial economic role played by Jews. Sombart’s thesis corresponded to their 
demand for the “productivization” of Jewish state, which could only be 
achieved in a Jewish society. But Sombart’s theses in The Jews and Eco¬ 
nomic Life were also applauded by some non-Zionists. Thus in 1911 he 
became an associate member of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
and the painter Max Liebermann found his book particularly interesting 
“because it teaches me how an unbiased Christian thinks about Jews. 
And if you were not a philosemite, you would not have written your 
book—which the antisemites will bitterly hold against you.” 150 

Max Weber’s posthumously published essays on the sociology of re¬ 
ligion in antiquity (1923) will be given only marginal attention here. In 
them, he assumed that a specific role for Jews had developed in business 
ethics early on. In their minority function as a Pariahvolk, after the Baby¬ 
lonian exile they had begun playing a shaping role in the economic life of 
peoples, and developed a “pariah capitalism” that included “all the forms 
of state and robber-baron capitalism detested by Puritanism, along with 
simple usury and trade.” 151 In a certain sense, Weber’s interpretation can 
also be read as a reply to Sombart, since Weber clearly rejected any con¬ 
nection between the Jewish religion and modern capitalism. 

After the First World War, the view of Jewish history held by Christian 
researchers in Germany was to change, at least slightly. In the Weimar 
period the beginnings of open dialogue between Christians and Jews can 
be discerned. It is in this context that we should see, for instance, the 
discussions between Martin Buber (1878-1965) and leading Christian 
theologians held in the Jewish adult education school in Stuttgart, 152 the 
short-lived interdenominational periodical Die Kreatur, the initiation of 
the Buber-Rosenzweig Bible translation by the young Christian publisher 
Lambert Schneider, the writings of liberal Protestant theologians such as 
Emil Felden (The Sin against the People) and Eduard Lamparter (Judaism 
in its Cultural and Religious History), the (failed) project of a twelve- 
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volume Jewish history planned by the Leipzig publisher Peter Reinhold 
(who was also the German finance minister at the time), 153 and the decline 
of missionary activity in the Berlin Institutum Judaicum, which under 
its new director, Hugo Gressman, was chiefly involved in disseminating 
knowledge about Judaism. 154 

It would be an exaggeration to speak of a breakthrough. We must not 
forget that some of the initiators of this dialogue were convinced by their 
Jewish spouses to be more open toward Judaism. Moreover, it should 
not be overlooked that outside the Berlin Institutum Judaicum, mission¬ 
ary activity continued undiminished, while Wissenschaft des Judentums 
fought in vain for full recognition in German universities. 155 A lack of 
serious debate about Jewish history persisted among historians. Prob¬ 
ably the most popular work of the time, Oswald Spengler’s Decline of 
the West, was representative of the traditional view according to which 
Judaism had exhausted its historical role long before the beginning of 
the modern era. Spengler contended that “since Yehuda ben Halevi [he 
meant the eleventh-century Spanish Jewish poet Yehuda Halevi],” there 
had been no further historical development of Judaism. 156 Still later, in 
the first volume of his Study of History, Arnold Toynbee was to describe 
Judaism as a historical fossil of the universal Assyrian culture. Judaism 
was for him a relic of the vanished ancient Syrian culture and could not 
be classed with any modern high culture. 157 

Yosef Yerushalmi once remarked that research on Judaism in the aca¬ 
demic context was recognized in only one European country—namely, 
“Spain, where a cadre of non-Jewish Hebraists, focused on the history 
and culture of Spanish Jewry, was already active in the twenties and thir¬ 
ties, culminating in the establishment in 1940 of the Instituto Arias Mon¬ 
tano and its distinguished scholarly journal, Sefarad. Such a development, 
however, was unique to Spain and is explicable only within the Spanish 
context.” 158 In addition, there were certainly individual non-Jewish aca¬ 
demics in various countries who turned their attention to topics in Jewish 
history, but their accounts did not cover more than one period and their 
achievements did not have a broader institutional framework. 

The renewal of Jewish historiography at the beginning of the twenti¬ 
eth century thus proceeded from another source: the Jewish historians 
of eastern Europe. According to the most important representative of 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in the early twentieth century, Ismar Elbo- 
gen, along with the geographic shift, a methodical change in historiog¬ 
raphy also developed after the First World War. As Elbogen conceded, 
this change was carried out not by a German Jewish but instead by a 
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Russian Jewish historian, Simon Dubnow: “The fifty years separating the 
appearance of the last volume of Graetz’s History of the Jews from the 
first volume of Dubnow’s World History of the Jewish People mark the 
journey from the ideological conception of Jewish history represented by 
Graetz to the sociological conception demanded by Dubnow.” 159 With 
the appearance of Dubnow, Jewish historiography received, after Graetz, 
its second great master narrator—this time from the perspective of east¬ 
ern European Judaism. 




Fig. 3.1. Maurycy Minkowski, He Cast a Look and Went Mad, 1910. Oil on 
canvas. Gift of Mrs. Rose Mintz. Photo by John Parnell. Photo credit: The Jewish 
Museum, New York/Art Resource, NY. 


3 . THE NATIONALIZATION OF JEWISH HISTORY 

The View from the East 


I build and rebuild the Temple of Historiography 
and pray in it in holy silence. 

—Simon Dubnow, journal entry, October 4, 1916 


Just as Liebermann’s young Jesus struck observers as out of place in 
the synagogue, so the oil painting by the Polish artist Maurycy Minkowski 
(1881-1930), He Cast a Look and Went Mad, seems to recount the story 
of an outsider who is separating himself from the tradition of his ances¬ 
tors. He is part of the group and yet does not belong to it. His expression 
is that of a doubter who is not able to separate himself from the Jewish 
community but who can no longer share its religious ideas because he has 
looked too deeply into the non-Jewish environment. He may be a maskil, 
one of those Jewish Enlightenment thinkers of eastern Europe who has 
decided to follow his own spiritual path. How long will this young man 
tarry among the praying men in the synagogue? 

Dubnow: Diaspora Nationalism as a 
Historical Concept 

Although the painting does not depict a specific person, it could well be 
a portrait of the young Simon Dubnow, who was born in the Belarus¬ 
sian town of Mstislavl in 1860—the same year that the first universal 
historian of Jewish history, Jost, died in Frankfurt am Main. Dubnow, 
who grew up in the traditional Jewish society and was a largely self- 
taught historian, rewrote Jewish history from the point of view of eastern 
European Judaism. His ten-volume world history is still considered the 
most readable general account of Jewish history. At the same time, it is 
an expression of his political battle for national autonomy for the Jews 
of eastern Europe. 

While still a young man, Dubnow left the religious milieu of his child¬ 
hood, and devoted himself to the study of Russian poetry, political theo¬ 
ries, and historical thought. As he wrote in his autobiography, it was 
especially John Stuart Mill’s writings that became his “kitvey kodesh ,” his 
holy scriptures: “Thus I was in possession of a new scientific religion.” 1 
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In 1884, when after a short stay in the city he had to leave Saint Peters¬ 
burg again and returned to Mstislavl, he chose to live outside the Jewish 
quarter in order not to be too conspicuous when he did not observe the 
Sabbath. For a long time he did not even go to the synagogue on Yom 
Kippur, the highest holiday, and he ostentatiously went away on a trip 
on the day of his son’s circumcision. His hero was Elisha ben Abuya, 
the “arch-heretic” who in the Talmud is usually called only Aher—the 
Other—and whom Graetz described in his dissertation as one of the 
negative prototypes of Judaism. In his first article, published when he 
was twenty, Dubnow dared to ask, “What would have happened if the 
Elishas had become our leaders?” 2 And almost half a century later, after 
the publication in German translation of the first volume of his World 
History of the Jewish People in 1925, he asked himself in a diary entry 
how his “heretical conception of history” would be received “in the land 
of traditional Jewish scholarship.” 3 

Dubnow’s secular autonomism and the view of history associated with 
it must be seen in the context of the radical transformation of Jewish 
society in Europe around the turn of the century. In 1897, the first Zion¬ 
ist Congress met under the leadership of Herzl, the socialist workers’ 
movement of eastern Europe was formed with the Jewish Labor Bund 
in Lithuania, Poland, and Russia (Algemeyner Yidisher Arbeter Bund in 
Lite, Poyln un Rusland), and Dubnow published the first of his program¬ 
matic Letters on Old and New Judaism. 4 The transformation of western 
European Jews into citizens of Jewish faith introduced by the French 
Revolution about a century earlier was explicitly rejected in eastern Eu¬ 
rope, where the Jews’ future seemed imaginable only in terms of a col¬ 
lective—whether as a return to their own state in Palestine, as a Yiddish¬ 
speaking proletarian mass, or in the form of collective autonomy. 

After stays in Vilna and Odessa, Dubnow lived in Saint Petersburg 
between 1906 and 1922, where he collaborated in the courses on Jewish 
studies founded by Baron Giinzburg. His most productive period was 
the decade between 1923 and 1933, during which he was able to publish 
in his new home Berlin three of his most important works: the Protocol 
Book of the Lithuanian Vaad from 1623 to 1761 (1925), with an intro¬ 
duction in Hebrew; the ten-volume World History of the Jewish People 
(1925-29), which was written in Russian but first published in German; 
and his Hebrew History of Hasidism. 5 

Dubnow was a wanderer not only between languages but also be¬ 
tween worlds. He made a radical break with the traditional milieu of 
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his childhood. In 1883 he wrote, “I know of no word in Jewish history 
so terrible as rabbinism; for the Jews it has been a hundred times worse 
and more destructive than the Inquisition; the latter destroyed people 
physically, the former spiritually. The Inquisition was active at a specific 
time; rabbinism remains at work without cease.” 6 Dubnow was later to 
abandon this radical antireligious position, but he remained a convinced 
secular Jew throughout his life and militated on behalf of a solution 
involving Jewish autonomy in eastern Europe. After his political ideas, 
which had always assumed that the Russian multiethnic empire would 
evolve peacefully into a democratic entity, had been proven untenable 
by the autocracy of the czarist regime, for a short time Dubnow pinned 
his hopes on the developments after February 1917, but they were again 
dashed by the October Revolution and Europe’s nation-state orientation 
after 1918. 7 

Disappointed by the political development in the Soviet Union, Dub¬ 
now found himself forced to emigrate. At first it seemed that his ideas 
about autonomy might be realized in the Baltic states. The possibility 
of a professorship at the University of Kaunas in Lithuania offered an 
alternative to Berlin, the center of Russian emigration, a place where he 
could complete his work in peace. “Now the question arose as to where 
I should take up residence—in Kaunas or in Berlin? I was attracted to 
Kaunas by the promise of a professorship in Jewish history at the Lithu¬ 
anian university, which had already been offered to me while I was still 
in Russia. On the other hand, Berlin was the only place where I could not 
only publish my main work in various languages but also put the final 
touches on the text in the last stages of the editing, because the richly- 
stocked libraries of the German capital would be available to me.” 8 Ac¬ 
cording to Dubnow, the decision was made for him when nationalistic 
professors in Kaunas opposed the establishment of a professorship in 
Jewish history. But he may himself have leaned toward Berlin because of 
economic problems in Lithuania and his disillusionment with regard to 
the realization of his plans for autonomy. 9 

The tranquillity he had hoped to find was denied him because of the 
difficult economic and political situation. On New Year’s Day 1923, 
Dubnow wrote in his diary, “Gray dawn in an alien land. How differ¬ 
ently I imagined this a year ago in the ruins of Petersburg, when the 
familiar had become alien to me and my own home had become a prison. 
I was hoping for a light, quiet twilight of my life spent in the tireless pur¬ 
suit of my life’s work.” However, after an initial, exasperating search for 
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lodging, Dubnow did finally achieve the necessary peace: “Never before 
had I worked so intensively, and it had been a long time since I had felt 
a similar mental satisfaction.” 10 In Berlin, Dubnow belonged to a large 
and active group of Jewish intellectuals from Eastern Europe. Elere, the 
fiftieth birthday of the Hebrew national poet Hayim Nahman Bialik was 
celebrated in the Philharmonic concert hall, Jewish publishing houses 
and newspapers operated, and in 1925, with Dubnow’s collaboration, 
the Yidisher visnshaftlekher institut (YIVO) was founded to research the 
history and present of Eastern European Jewry. Dubnow also partici¬ 
pated actively in the life of his German-speaking environment. He was in 
contact with German Jewish historians, and in 1924, in cooperation with 
other immigrants, he founded the Jewish Research Association, which 
also involved meetings with German Jewish scholars. However, the as¬ 
sociation lasted only a year. 11 In 1926, Dubnow was a candidate—even 
if only a nominal one—on the electoral list of the Jewish People’s Party 
(Jiidische Volkspartei) for the representative assembly of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Berlin. 12 But he felt himself to be an outsider in the German 
Golus (exile). As the political polarization grew in the Weimar Republic, 
Dubnow’s feeling of alienation steadily increased. Thus after Paul von 
Hindenburg was elected president of the Reich in 1925, Dubnow noted 
in his diary, “The foreignness of Germany has become still more foreign 
for me.” 13 

Despite these thoughts regarding his chosen homeland, he could not 
make up his mind to take the decisive step chosen by many Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jews living temporarily in Germany, from Bialik to Ahad Ha’am to 
Shmuel Yosef Agnon: emigration to Palestine. He did write in his diary, 
shortly after his arrival in Berlin, that “a secretly nourished dream might 
be realized—spending the last years of my life in Eretz Israel. However, 
how many obstacles to the achievement of this goal remain to be cleared 
away!” 14 Yet he always talked about the peace and quiet for writing that 
were provided by his Grunewald apartment, and that would be lacking 
in Palestine. This was surely a reason for Dubnow, now in his sixties, to 
remain in Berlin. It seemed to him that only by staying there would he 
have a chance to complete his work. In addition he had found in his im¬ 
mediate neighborhood a competent translator, Aaron Steinberg, and one 
of the most appropriate publishers in Berlin. An ideological factor was 
probably also involved. Despite a certain sentimental attachment to the 
Land of Israel, in his diary entries he conveyed the impression that he 
simply belonged in the Golus. Whereas his friend Ahad Ha’am lived “in 
his own house in the beloved land, among his friends and relatives, in a 
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familiar environment,” though in the mental tension of Tel Aviv, Dubnow 
endured in Berlin “the pressure of the alien, of living abroad, without my 
own home, detached from my friends, without having lost the mental 
peace that was so important for my gigantic work.” 15 

In contrast to the writers mentioned above, Dubnow was not a Zionist. 
Dubnow, who was born in the same year as Herzl, was not hostile to the 
Zionist idea but considered it an elitist dream and did not believe that 
it could resolve the urgent problems of the Jewish masses in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. In 1897 he refused to travel from Zurich to nearby Basel, where he 
could have attended the First Zionist Congress. He did share the Zionists’ 
nationalist conception of Jewish history and supported the revival of Pal¬ 
estine as a center of Jewish settlement. But his nationalism was connected 
with the diaspora. Even if his relationship to Zionism varied, throughout 
his life Dubnow opposed the Zionist refusal to recognize Jewish life in 
the diaspora. He did so not only as a historian but also as a politician. 16 

In the second of his letters on ancient and modern Judaism published 
in January 1898 in the Russian periodical Voskbod, he emphasized the 
Jews’ character “as an intellectual-historical nation within political na¬ 
tions,” and at the same time stressed the identification of European Jews 
with Europe: “Europe has been the homeland of a significant part of the 
Jewish people for two thousand years; in their land lay the bones of mil¬ 
lions of our ancestors; as ancient Roman colonists we have experienced 
the growth of Christian civilization, the formation of Christian states and 
societies; here we have ourselves developed a rich intellectual culture that 
has not been without influence on our Christian neighbors. And after all 
that people want to regard us as foreigners, as intruders, and even some 
from our own midst join our enemies in this cry and preach a new exodus 
of the Jews out of Europe to the Near East!” 17 

As a politician, Dubnow shaped the development of “diaspora nation¬ 
alism,” which aimed at a broad cultural autonomy of Jews in Eastern 
Europe, on the model of autonomism in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 18 
For this purpose he founded the not very successful Yidishe Folkspartey 
(Jewish People’s Party). 19 In contrast to most of his German Jewish pre¬ 
decessors, he regarded the religious and national—or as he called them, 
the individual and collective—elements in Jewish history as inseparable: 
“Since through its monotheistic way of thought the people of Israel be¬ 
came an independent unit within the world of ancient paganism and 
had to make every effort not to be absorbed into the foreign environ¬ 
ment, its leaders had no choice but to make use of the power of reli¬ 
gion to preserve the nation’s existence. Thus the individual and the na- 
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tional principles became so closely intertwined within Jewish doctrine 
that it was difficult to decide whether Judaism’s self-preservation served 
the nation or the self-preservation of the nation was merely a means to 
Judaism’s ends.” 20 

For Dubnow the historian, Jewish nationalism represented the high¬ 
est level of the national movement, since it had already moved beyond 
the stage of having its own territory. In other words, Jews are so self- 
evidently a nation that they no longer need to have their own area, their 
own state. According to Dubnow, Jews had passed through all the con¬ 
ventional phases of national development and now constituted a spiritual 
nation. 21 Reproaching his liberal opponents in Western Europe, he noted, 
“Those who think that Jews constitute not a nation but a religious com¬ 
munity are committing a serious logical error.” 22 

This radical thesis was reflected in Dubnow’s conception of history, or 
perhaps—who can say?—was the result of his understanding of history. 23 
In Dubnow’s work, history itself becomes the true bearer of national con¬ 
sciousness, and the study of history becomes the most important way to 
communicate the national idea. 24 Dubnow expressed the close connection 
between history and national identity unequivocally in his speech given 
on the occasion of the founding of the Jewish Historical-Ethnographical 
Society in 1908: “I am speaking here about history not only as a scientific 
discipline but also as a vigorous factor of national culture. If we are truly 
to be called an ‘eternal people,’ we must clearly understand the eternal 
thread that connects our past, present, and future into a single unity.” He 
leaves no doubt that the historical and ethnographic studies to be under¬ 
taken by the new society are directly connected with the task of raising the 
consciousness of a Jewish nation in the diaspora. 25 

Dubnow’s activity in the field of history began with his plan to trans¬ 
late Graetz’s Popular History into Russian. Although this enterprise was 
soon to be abandoned, an initial admiration for Graetz’s work and an 
identification with his thought is discernible in Dubnow’s early writ¬ 
ings. 26 The student’s great veneration for his master, whom he never met 
and with whom he probably did not correspond, is evident in a text writ¬ 
ten in 1892. “Only a man of genius possessed of the most diverse gifts 
could undertake” such a “grandiose historical monument.” Dubnow used 
Graetz to support his own ideological position, claiming that Graetz was 
a “nationalist in the best sense.” 27 

In his first great “essay in the philosophy of history,” Dubnow still 
followed the general outline laid down by Graetz. 28 He echoes the great 
German Jewish historian when he writes that the Jews’ life as a nation 
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is concentrated in the area of the mind: “ ‘Think and suffer,’ becomes the 
motto of the Jewish people, not simply because the power of conditions 
beyond Jews’ control force this motto on them, but mainly because it is 
deeply rooted in their cast of mind and natural inclinations.... The story 
of the people as teachers of religion—that is the content of the first half 
of Jewish history; the story of the people as thinkers, stoics, and suffer¬ 
ers—that is the content of the second half of this history.” 29 

Soon, however, he began to criticize German Jewish historiography 
that described the Jews as chiefly a religious denomination, and largely 
neglected eastern European Judaism or at best had little positive to say 
about it. German Jewish historiography in the nineteenth century dawned 
with Mendelssohn, whereas the East remained shrouded in the deepest 
darkness. 30 In the programmatic introduction to the first volume of his 
world history, Dubnow explicitly criticized this interpretation. He called 
Jewish historical writing on antiquity from Zunz to Graetz “the theologi¬ 
cal conception” of Jewish history, “which is based on the proposition that 
a people without state or territory can appear as an active subject of his¬ 
tory only in the area of intellectual life, whereas in other areas of social 
life it is condemned to be a passive object of the history of the peoples 
among whom it lives.” Going back to the sources of this conception of 
history, Dubnow continued: 

Our scientific historiography was engaged in western Europe in 
the middle of the 19th century, when the dogma of assimilation 
reigned: “Jewry is not a nation, but merely a religious group.” His¬ 
toriography, submitting to the general tendency, busied itself for 
the most part with Judaism rather than with its living creator, 
the Jewish people. Even such an apostate from the generally ac¬ 
cepted dogma as our best historian, Graetz, could not withstand 
the current. A profound overturn in our national self-consciousness, 
signalizing the present epoch, was needed to bring about a cor¬ 
responding change in the conception of the historical process. The 
secularization of historiography, its liberation from the trammels 
of theology, and likewise of “spiritualism” and scholasticism, was 
bound to follow the secularization of the Jewish national idea. A 
new understanding of Jewish history is maturing that corresponds 
more to its actual content and scope. It is becoming clear that over 
millennia the Jewish people have not only “thought and suffered,” 
but have in all possible circumstances proceeded to build their life 
as a separate social unit; and, accordingly, that to reveal this process 
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of the building of its life as a separate social unit is the primary task 
of historiography, the object of scientific historiography must be 
the people, the national entity, its origin, growth, and struggle for 
existence . 31 

Dubnow was aware that he had written less a continuation than an 
alternative to Graetz’s history. Whereas for Graetz Jewish history was es¬ 
sentially “the reflex of the idea” of Judaism,” 32 Dubnow regarded it as a 
“national organism” that existed beyond the boundaries of time and space. 

How did Dubnow deal with the fact that since the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, historical development in large parts of Europe seemed not to have 
followed the path of national autonomy? On the one hand, the western 
European model led to individual emancipation; on the other hand, po¬ 
litical Zionism propagated the idea of a new Jewish territoriality. As a 
historian, Dubnow had to acknowledge these developments, of course; 
but his wishful thinking as a politician also played a role, at least be¬ 
tween the lines and in his footnotes. In a footnote, Dubnow qualified the 
fact that French Jews had promised even Napoleon that they would no 
longer form a nation: “One should bear in mind that, during that epoch, 
and particularly so in France, the word ‘nation’ was used to designate the 
people of the entire kingdom, or, at any rate, that of a specific territory. 
To deny that Jews are a nation in this sense implied merely a statement 
of fact. This ambiguous term of ‘nation’ was used by many who at heart 
regarded Jews as a nation in the historical sense.” 33 

The victory of the autonomist movement that Dubnow predicted 
was first halted by the failure of the Russian Revolution of 1905: “If 
the movement for liberation had not been routed ‘because Russia could 
not stand any free regime’ the ‘third emancipation,’ the Russian, would 
have been realized then. Emancipation would have been granted, not 
to Jews under a Russian mask, but to the millions of Russian citizens 
of Jewish nationality. But it was destined that this third emancipation 
should be postponed until March 1917. However, all its achievements 
were soon to perish in the horrors of the civil war in devastated Rus¬ 
sia.” 34 His prognosis for the future was unambiguous: “The trend to¬ 
ward assimilation is gradually being superseded by the modern form of 
the national movement that promises to be just as characteristic of the 
twentieth century as [assimilation] was of the nineteenth.” 35 In both the 
third volume of his Recent History of the Jewish People (1923) and the 
tenth volume of his world history (1929), Dubnow explained the politi¬ 
cal autonomist movement he had founded as the “solution” or “the key 
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to the problem of diaspora.” 36 In the same way he concluded his article 
“Diaspora” (1931; for the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences) by noting 
that “even Zionists are beginning to accept diaspora nationalism, inso¬ 
far as they acknowledge that in addition to the small national center 
that might develop in Palestine, an extensive diaspora must continue 
to exist.” 37 

In Dubnow’s account, Russian Jewish history always plays a central 
role. He deliberately wrote his main work in Russian, concentrated in his 
monographs on geographically well-defined subjects such as Hasidism 
and the Lithuanian Vaad (the assembly of the Lithuanian Jewish commu¬ 
nities often called a synod), and put the fate of the eastern European Jews 
in the foreground of his world history. In a certain sense, he discovered 
the “Russian Jews,” who in the nineteenth century had seen themselves 
as Polish or Lithuanian Jews living under the czar’s rule. The assimilated 
Russian Jews belonged to a small elite, especially in Saint Petersburg, and 
although Dubnow did not accept their notion of assimilation, he did con¬ 
struct out of the many and diverse histories of the Jews in the czar’s realm 
a new history of the Russian Jew. 38 Concerning Dubnow’s crucial role in 
shaping the consciousness of Jews in czarist Russia, the historian Benja¬ 
min Nathans wrote, “In Dubnov, Russian Jewry found its own version 
of the nineteenth-century European ideal: the historian as nation-builder 
and culture hero.” 39 

Dubnow’s goal was to prove the existence of an “organic” Jewish peo¬ 
ple spread over centuries and continents, whose foundational experiences 
were the slavery in and exodus out of Egypt, and who handed down the 
memory of these experiences from generation to generation. Dubnow 
always defined the Jewish “people’s soul” (Volksseele) in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the majority of “others”—and to that extent the experience of 
diaspora is an essential and not an accidental condition of the Jewish 
people. At the same time, Dubnow wanted to counter a trend in which 
Jewish historiography concentrated essentially on intellectual and cul¬ 
tural history, seeing political history as simply the Jews’ “relation to the 
outside world,” their standing in the state and the degree of their persecu¬ 
tion. In contrast, Dubnow saw precisely in institutions and above all the 
Jewish community (kehilah) the bearer of the idea of autonomy that had 
kept Jews for centuries from being absorbed into their environment. He 
regarded his approach as “sociological,” by which he meant chiefly an 
approach emphasizing the history of institutions. 

In clear contrast to earlier Jewish historiography, which celebrated 
classical heroes such as Maimonides or Mendelssohn, Dubnow ac- 
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knowledges, “I was always an opponent of the classical ‘hero theory’ in 
historiography.” 40 His hero in Jewish history is not a person but rather 
an institution: the Jewish community as the bearer of communal self- 
government, and thus—as he himself put it—a “surrogate for state¬ 
hood.” 41 The emphasis on Jewish autonomy and its embodiment in the 
Jewish community (kehilah) runs throughout his work. 42 For Dubnow, 
Jewish self-government in the diaspora is what the religious idea of 
monotheism was for German-language Wissenschaft des Judentums and 
what was to become for the Zionists the uninterrupted relationship to the 
Land of Israel. It is at the same time a characteristic trait of Jewish life 
and a recipe for millennia of survival as a small minority. 

The Jews’ striving for autonomy already existed in biblical times, in 
the lands where they had been dispersed, and continued down to his own 
time. Thus in the introduction to the first volume of his world history, 
Dubnow combines historical conclusions with guidelines for current po¬ 
litical activity: 

During the periods both of its own statehood and of the Diaspora, 
the history of Jewry is a vivid expression of nationalism, not merely 
of a religious group among other nations. This continuously liv¬ 
ing nation has always and everywhere defended the autonomous 
existence not only of its social life but also of all the areas of its 
culture. The Diaspora, which was widespread even during the 
Judean sovereignty, had everywhere its autonomous communi¬ 
ties; in many places it had even central organs of self-government, 
including both legislative and judicial institutions (the Sanhedrin, 
the academies, and the Patriarchate in Roman-Byzantine Palestine; 
the Exilarchate, the Gaonim, and legislative academies in Babylon; 
the “alchemy” and congress of communal delegates in Spain; the 
Kahals and Vaadim or Kahal Sejms in Poland and Lithuania; and 
many others). Pre-eminently bound up with this historical process, 
the latest national movement in Jewry, combining the immemorial 
heritage of autonomism with the modern principle of the “rights of 
national minorities,” testifies to the ineradicability of this eternal 
prime mover of Jewish history, which has survived even in an age of 
assimilation and of great changes in the life of the nation. 43 

In all the “wandering centers” and under the most diverse hegemonic 
powers that Dubnow discerned in Jewish history, the Jews survived be¬ 
cause of their self-government. While other historians were chiefly in¬ 
terested in Jewish history as an intellectual phenomenon, Dubnow in- 
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vestigated it primarily in relation to its institutions. He was fascinated 
not so much by the Babylonian Talmud (considered the most important 
intellectual achievement of postbiblical Judaism) as by the organization 
of the Babylonian Jews, with an exilarch at their head and with their high 
degree of autonomy: “In every city with a substantial population there 
existed an organized autonomous community.” 44 As Dubnow saw it, it 
was not the academies but rather the communities that shaped history. 
From Dubnow’s description of the Babylonian Jews, Anke Hilbrenner 
concludes that “for Dubnow the special importance of these academies 
lay not in their influence on intellectual history, as it usually did in the 
traditional Jewish conception of history, but rather in their normative ef¬ 
fect on the everyday lifeworld of the Jewish people.” 45 

Similarly, what interested Dubnow in the next center, Spain, was above 
all the alhama or aljama, the Jewish community. The same goes for his 
treatment of Jews in France before they were driven out in the fourteenth 
century, and for his description of medieval German Jewry: “They [the 
rulers] merely took into account the fact that there existed separate Jew¬ 
ish quarters, ‘Jewish bishops’ or rabbis, having their own autonomous 
courts of arbitration, as well as other institutions.” 46 “The existence of 
special Jewish quarters, the administration of the ‘Jewish bishops’ and 
rabbis, the functioning of autonomous courts of law and other commu¬ 
nity institutions—the ruling powers accepted all this as a simple fact.” 47 

According to Dubnow, in the modern period Jewish history split into 
two branches. On the one hand, in western Europe centers emerged 
where history was marked by emancipation and assimilation; on the 
other hand, there were centers, such as those in eastern Europe and, Dub¬ 
now hoped, the United States, where “the principle of community” that 
Jewish autonomy had embodied for centuries could be continued. Dub¬ 
now regarded the preservation of Jewish life as being endangered in the 
former category and as ensured in the latter one. 

Dubnow’s scholarly work was strongly influenced by his commitment 
to autonomy. He explained his decision to make community statutes the 
center of his research by noting that earlier scholars had paid little atten¬ 
tion to these statutes, which were in danger of being lost and destroyed. 
Thus, he issued a pioneering call for Russian Jews to support a collection 
of the pinkassim (charter books): “I appeal to all educated readers, of 
whatever party.... I appeal to you all: help us construct history. Not every 
person can be a great writer or historian, but every one of you can collect 
documents and help construct our history.... Let us get to work, let us 
bring our documents home from their places of exile, let us organize and 
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publish them, and build on them the foundation for the temple of history. 
Come, let us search and investigate!” 48 

A century before, Zunz had urged German Jews to collect their docu¬ 
ments and investigate what he called “rabbinical literature”; Dubnow 
now addressed a similar appeal to Eastern European Jews. The commu¬ 
nity books were an important pillar of Dubnow’s historical research. This 
holds true first of all for his great source collection on the Lithuanian 
Vaad, which in the light of his political activism plays a key role in his 
production. In his introduction, Dubnow makes it clear that this Vaad is 
only one link in the long chain of autonomous Jewish institutions. 49 Elis 
positive assessment of autonomous Jewish institutions was definitely not 
a matter of course in czarist Russia. Jewish thinkers of the Enlightenment 
in eastern Europe had often distanced themselves from the communities’ 
corporate bodies. To be sure, this was connected not only with internal 
Jewish reasons such as modernization and distancing from traditional 
institutions but also with the fear of antisemitic reactions. Thus, a wide¬ 
spread anti-Jewish reaction was aroused by the publication of the Kabul 
Book —written by Jacob Brafman, a convert to Christianity—which was 
based on the records of the Jewish community in Minsk. As Israel Bartal 
rightly stresses, Dubnow transformed the antisemites’ derogatory phrase 
“a state within the state” into an ideal: by reconnecting with premodern 
institutions, modern Jewish autonomy would in fact constitute a “state 
within the state,” because according to Dubnow, the Jews had never 
completely lost their statehood, but rather transferred it to a “miniature 
state” in the form of the kebilah, the Jewish community. 50 

Like the generations preceding and following him, Dubnow was sure 
that his approach would allow him finally to come to “a broader scien¬ 
tific conception of Jewish history, to a sociological method.” 51 In other 
passages he writes, with reference to his understanding of history, that 
“this conception can rightly claim full scientific objectivity.” 52 Dubnow’s 
“ultimate ideal of historical scholarship—the production of complete 
agreement between ideas about the past and historical reality”—was 
fully in accord with a positivist understanding of history. 53 

Even Dubnow’s more favorable critics found it hard to accept that 
a historian as politically committed as he was claimed to represent a 
“purely scientific” conception of history and “complete objectivity.” The 
young historian Selma Stern (1890-1981) accused him of committing, in 
reversed form, the error of the scholars of Wissenschaft des Judentums 
who idealized emancipation: “Naturally, a way of writing history from 
the standpoint of present-day political trends can be fruitful and contain 
exciting elements. Especially for us in Germany, where for years we have 
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heard about the period of emancipation for the most part only from sup¬ 
porters of assimilation. But there is nonetheless something embarrass¬ 
ing about viewing great figures such as Frederick II, Napoleon, Goethe, 
Fichte, Marx, and Dostoevsky solely through the Jewish lens.” Above all, 
Stern complained that Dubnow dealt with the period of emancipation in 
Prussia “in a foolishly mocking and light tone,” and questioned the sin¬ 
cerity of German Jews who were assimilating: “It was after all not simply 
a matter of fashion, coquetry, and intellectual libertinism, that a whole se¬ 
ries of men and women completely lost themselves in German culture at 
that time. For many of them, it was something felt deep in their hearts.” 54 
Still more fundamentally, the young Leo Strauss considered Dubnow’s 
claim to objectivity completely off the mark: “The author’s political 
ideals are somewhat tediously aligned with the historical facts.” 55 

Dubnow anticipated such criticisms, and in his foreword to the third 
volume of his Recent History of the Jewish People, he wrote, “The rec¬ 
ognition of my system will delight me, as a symptom of the enlighten¬ 
ment of people’s minds; its refusal will not surprise me, since this work, 
through a long series of facts, describes the historical process that tragi¬ 
cally led to the rejection of the national conception of Judaism” 56 Hein¬ 
rich Stern, the leading spokesperson for liberal Judaism in Germany, even 
accused Dubnow of intellectual rabble-rousing after the latter criticized 
the refusal to allow Jews to pursue careers as military officers in Prussia: 
“In conclusion, we would like to say to him quite openly that any insult 
to the German people affects us as well and that we are not inclined to 
pay for windowpanes broken by an outsider—even if his name is Dub¬ 
now.” 57 Dubnow’s comment on this remark in the third volume of his 
memoirs is laconic: “The reviewer was, however, to see a time when not 
only the windowpanes in German Jews’ homes but the whole life of the 
Jewish people in Germany was destroyed, regardless of their patriotism 
and German nationalism.” 58 

When he wrote these lines, Dubnow himself had already left Ger¬ 
many. Now in his eighties, he was not allowed to spend his last years in 
quiet Berlin exile, as he had wished. On April 8, 1933, he noted, “Like 
many others, I also find myself in this painful situation, getting ready to 
leave.... I still cling to the idea: shouldn’t I stay after all, move back into 
this quiet corner of Grunewald? But how can one live in a quiet corner 
of Grunewald when the wolves are howling all around? ... And where 
should I go? To noisy Paris, quiet Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia or 
Lithuania?” A month later it was already clear to him that he could no 
longer stay: “I am suffocating in the Reich of evil, in the Reich of hatred 
and violence. No longer have the strength to breathe this poisoned air, 
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but at the age of seventy-two, taking up my traveler’s staff is anything 
but easy.” 59 

As soon as he arrived in the suburb of Riga where he was to spend 
his last years, he returned mentally to the starting point of his life, as he 
noted in the conclusion to his memoirs: “Above all, I would have liked 
to visit my hometown of Mstislavl, which I have not seen for thirty-eight 
years. There I would bow before my ancestors’ graves. I would stand rev¬ 
erently at the grave of my grandfather, the great Talmudic scholar Rabbi 
Benzion, and whisper to him: ‘It’s me, your grandson, now almost as old 
as you were when you left this world. Do you remember my rebellion 
against the tradition that was holy for you, your concern and your sad 
prophecy that I would someday return to the source from which I had 
turned away? Your prophecy has been fulfilled, even though in a different 
way. We are two signposts at a branching of the roads in the century, and 
both of us point to Judaism’s sources.’” 60 As a refugee from the Soviet 
Union, he could not return to his homeland. Thus, he fell into the hands 
of the German occupation forces that took control of Riga in July 1941. 
Regarding the way Dubnow was killed toward the end of 1941, different 
versions soon appeared. According to some accounts his last words were 
“Shraybt yidn, nn farshraybt!” (“Write, Jews, write it down!”). 61 

In many respects, Dubnow established a new way of seeing Jewish 
history: he shifted its emphasis in the modern period from Germany to 
Eastern Europe, from intellectual history to social history, regarded it as 
the history of a nation that needed no territory of its own, and finally, de¬ 
fined it almost exclusively in secular terms. The historian David Weinberg 
therefore sees in Dubnow’s work a transformation of traditional religious 
ideas and conceptualities into their secular counterparts: “For Dubnow, 
history thus took the place of midrash, or rabbinic gloss on a sacred text, 
as a didactic tool for a people that he was convinced no longer believed 
in the existence of a God of Israel but still wished to maintain their ‘holy’ 
treasures.” 62 Yerushalmi’s observation that history could become a reli¬ 
gion for unbelieving Jews is probably applicable to no one more than 
to Dubnow, who claimed to be praying in the temple of history that he 
himself erected. 

Polish Jewish Historiography between the Wars 

In Poland as well, we can discern a shift from a historiography ruled by 
the idea of emancipation to a national perspective during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. Jewish historiography in the period between 
the wars thus should also be understood as a rejection of nineteenth- 
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century assimilated Polish Jewish historians who, like Hilary Nussbaum 
(see chapter 1), had emphasized that the Jews were a religious minority 
and as such should be integrated. In an increasingly politicized atmo¬ 
sphere, historians were also involved in the debates between different 
political camps—Zionists, Marxists, and diaspora nationalists. Depend¬ 
ing on their own self-conception or reading audience, they wrote in Pol¬ 
ish, Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian, or German. Whereas Nussbaum’s and 
Kraushar’s generation had been able to identify with the generation that 
founded German-language Wissenschaft des Judentums, later Polish Jew¬ 
ish historians must be understood against the background of Dubnow’s 
autonomist ideas and the intellectual world of Zionism. 

Around the turn of the century, Polish Jewish historians could still 
apply to their own situation the negative image sketched by Dubnow 
with regard to Russian Jewish historiography. In his much-noticed call 
for the foundation of the Russian Jewish Historical Society (1891), Dub¬ 
now had written, “We, the Russian Jews, have not yet emerged from 
the condition of infancy so far as our own historical consciousness is 
concerned, for we know next to nothing about our history in a territory 
where we have been living for eight centuries.” 63 Nine years later, the 
Polish Jewish historian Mojzesz Schorr (1874-1941) expressed a similar 
view on the occasion of the third meeting of Polish historians in Krakow 
in 1900. He provided a devastating insight into the status of Polish Jew¬ 
ish historical research, which, he said, still had to be created “ex nihilo.” 64 
Schorr belonged to a new generation of Polish Jewish historians. He was 
appointed to a professorship at the University of Lemberg and later 
taught in Warsaw; he was an expert not only on his specialty, the ancient 
history of the Near East, but also on the history of the Polish Jews and 
especially Jewish self-government. 65 

Another member of this generation was Ignacy Schiper (1884-1943), 
who was born in Tarnov. His main subject was the cultural and eco¬ 
nomic history of Jews in Poland. On the eve of the First World War, he 
was still bringing out the heavy artillery to attack earlier Polish Jewish 
historians. Not only did they lack an adequate basis in the sources, he ar¬ 
gued, but their works “were also lacking in objectivity.” 66 He was among 
the most prominent representatives of Polish Jewry during the interwar 
period. For years he was a member of the Sejm (the Polish Parliament) 
as a deputy for the Marxist-Zionist Poaley Zion Party and later for the 
General Zionists. His historical writings ranged from important works 
on medieval economic history to the articles on modern Yiddish culture 
that he wrote for the German-language Encyclopaedia Judaica and other 
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publications. The most prominent Polish Jewish historian of this genera¬ 
tion was Majer Balaban (1877-1942), who came from Lwow (Lemberg, 
Lwiw) and is considered the founder of modern Polish Jewish historiog¬ 
raphy, to which his History of the Jews in Cracow and other local studies 
made an important contribution. 67 

It is no accident that all three of these major Polish Jewish historians of 
the early twentieth century came from Galicia, where Polish culture was 
dominant, and that they studied at the universities of Lwow and Krakow. 
It was at the University of Lwow that a national Polish school of histori¬ 
cal studies was established before the First World War. This school pro¬ 
vided the intellectual foundation for the Polish national movement, and 
also served as the basis for a particular Jewish Polish historiography. 68 
The intense concentration of Polish Jewish historians on the age of Polish 
statehood and their insistence that a Polish Jewry continued to exist as 
an entity after the partition of the country can only be understood in this 
larger politico-economic context. 69 

While, on the one hand, Polish historiography pointed the way for this 
generation of Polish Jewish historians, on the other hand, it was shaped 
by Dubnow’s perspective. 70 Between 1909 and 1914 Balaban was a regu¬ 
lar contributor to Dubnow’s journal Evrejskaja Starina (Jewish Antiqui¬ 
ties). In the new Polish state established after the First World War, Bala¬ 
ban and Schorr were soon to hold important institutional positions in 
Jewish life—the former as leader of the Tachkemoni rabbinical seminary, 
and the latter as preacher of the Liberal synagogue in Warsaw, Europe’s 
largest synagogue. 71 Balaban’s assessment of the situation of Jewish his¬ 
toriography in the new Poland was quite critical: “The war annihilated 
the best intentions. The centers in St. Petersburg and Posen [Poznan] were 
irretrievably lost, and in independent Poland we still haven’t advanced 
very far in this area, either. A few scholars are active in the field of Jew¬ 
ish history, but at present one cannot talk about systematic work or or¬ 
ganized scholarship. This is all the more painful because writing on the 
history of the Jews in the West has made a great leap forward.... Here, on 
the other hand, there is a lack of initiative, a lack of people and means, 
and a remarkable indifference even among those who understand what 
historical scholarship means. Everything that is achieved here is achieved 
by accident and, with few exceptions, more than dilettantish.” 

In addition, Balaban criticized the old problem that had long con¬ 
cerned modern historians: “Often enough, old-fashioned Jewish scholars 
know nothing about Polish historiography, whereas Christian historians 
know neither Hebrew nor Hebrew literature and are not in a position to 
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use Jewish sources (community archives, inscriptions, etc.). In this way 
we have two groups of scholars, neither of which perceives the other, and 
many efforts go nowhere.” 

Balaban called for immediate action: “All that has to stop, and sys¬ 
tematic work has to begin, based on sources that have been edited com¬ 
petently in accord with the rules of modern historiography. Above all, 
a responsible leadership for this branch of Polish scholarship must be 
created, a sort of center that could set guidelines for scholars throughout 
the country and beyond. Most appropriate would be the establishment 
of university professorships in Jewish history or the history of Jews in 
Poland, at least in cities where there are large archives and where one can 
count on attracting many younger adepts in this area of scholarship.” 72 

Balaban’s call was not entirely without effect. In Poland between the 
two wars, the conditions for fulfilling his wishes were not ideal, but Jew¬ 
ish historiography flourished there. There were different causes for this 
brief flowering. First and foremost, there was a Jewish community num¬ 
bering more than three million people in Poland, most of whom were 
still at home in their own culture and language. With secularization and 
politicization, which were also increasing in Poland, some energies that 
had previously been invested in the religious area were now transferred 
to scholarship. In addition, the historical profession in Poland experi¬ 
enced an upswing as a result of the founding of new institutions (the 
Polish Historical Society had fifteen regional branches in 1925, new uni¬ 
versities were founded, and archival sources were made available) that 
made it easier to conduct systematic research on Polish Jewish history 
as well. 

Between 1919 and 1939, more than seventy master’s theses and doc¬ 
toral dissertations on Polish Jewish history were written at the Univer¬ 
sity of Warsaw alone, most of them under the direction of Balaban, who 
became a lecturer at the university in 1928. 73 Together with Schorr, he 
founded, also in 1928, the Instytut Nauk Judaistycznych (Institute for Ju¬ 
daic Scholarship) in Warsaw, where a series of younger historians taught, 
now focusing more on the nineteenth century. 74 Among them were Ra¬ 
phael Mahler (1899-1977), Filip Friedman, and Emanuel Ringelblum 
(1900-1944). The languages of instruction were Hebrew and Polish (the 
latter was used by Schiper and Balaban). One of the institute’s most im¬ 
portant tasks was the training of teaching staff for the newly founded 
Hebrew secondary schools. 75 

In the YIVO, Jewish historiography found an additional institutional 
home. Here Yiddish was the official language, and despite some academic 
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collaboration, historians like Schorr and Balaban were ultimately consid¬ 
ered “assimilators” who were prepared to sacrifice Yiddish culture for the 
sake of Polish culture. The YIVO was founded in Berlin in 1925, but soon 
moved its main activities to Vilna, which was then part of Poland. Until 
1933, its historical department remained in Berlin, where some of the 
most prominent Jewish historians—Dubnow, Elias Tcherikower, Jacob 
Lestschinsky, Mark and Rachel Wischnitzer, and Nokhem Shtif—had 
gathered. In contrast to the economic and statistics department, which 
was also located in Berlin, the history department did not succeed in 
establishing closer contact with German Jewish colleagues. The move 
to Vilna of the YIVO, which was addressed especially to the Yiddish¬ 
speaking masses, was only partly to the advantage of the scholarship- 
oriented history department. 

In view of these conditions it is not surprising that the YIVO became 
most active in Poland, and especially in Warsaw and Vilna. In many ways 
material was collected there that was also supposed to document the 
everyday lives of Jews: questionnaires on the current situation of Jews 
in Poland were handed out and systematically evaluated; “collectors” 
provided the institute with archival materials from various areas; and 
countrywide competitions were announced in which Jewish youths were 
asked to write autobiographical texts. A historical committee for Warsaw 
and, from 1934 on, all of Poland was devoted to research on Polish Jew¬ 
ish history. 

The YIVO historians consciously saw themselves as not only a thematic 
but also a methodological counterweight to German language Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. In their research, current issues played a dominant 
role. Thus their interests were centered on contemporary history, ques¬ 
tions of popular history displaced an often-elitist perspective on intellec¬ 
tual history, and the Yiddish language served not only as a medium but 
also as a program. Tcherikower, who represented the history department, 
made this distinction particularly clear: “We see before us neither the 
history of a historical mummy embalmed by theological scholastics nor 
a religious tribe with a metaphysical mission, but rather a living nation, a 
worldwide people with its own worldwide history that has fought for its 
own existence.” 76 Rejecting vehemently all critics who declared that one 
can investigate a period only from a significant distance, Tcherikower 
argued for focusing research on the period preceding the beginning of 
the First World War precisely because it was “more closely tied to present 
Jewish realities.” 

Emanuel Ringelblum (1900-1944), for whom historiography was more 
than a dry academic exercise, made a similar assertion: “We are doing 
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communal work, a work that intends not simply to make known the Jew¬ 
ish past but serve as a support in the struggle that the Jewish community 
is carrying out in Poland for its national and social liberation.” The dean 
of the YIVO historians, Dubnow, summed up the difference with Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums at the first meeting of the Berlin members of the 
history department in 1929: “The Wissenschaft des Judentums researches 
Judaism, we—the people.” 77 Shtif emphasized that the thinking of East¬ 
ern European Jewish scholars revolved around a living Jewish people, 
whereas that of scholars involved in Western European Wissenschaft des 
Judentums “based themselves on the idea that Judaism is an object of 
research, a historical nation the existence of which ended more or less 
with the emancipation of the Jews and that is already no longer a creative 
agent.” 78 At the Instytut Nauk Judaistyeznych, Israel Ostersetzer, a young 
lecturer on the Talmud, compared Western European Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, which wanted to erect a monument to the vanished Jewish 
culture, with Jewish scholarship in Eastern Europe, which still acted as 
part of a living culture: “Living peoples do not erect monuments. A living 
people strives to know its past as exactly as it can, but only with the inten¬ 
tion of sinking deep roots into the depths of the past in order to shoot up 
all the more boldly and powerfully into a bright future.” 79 

From the outset, Jewish historiography in Poland was part of an in¬ 
tensely politicized society. The biographies of its most important prac¬ 
titioners show that it was scarcely possible to make a sharp distinction 
between history and current politics. Between 1935 and 1938, Schorr 
was a member of the Polish Senate, in which he supported rights for Jews 
against the background of antisemitic legislation and economic measures. 
Schiper was a member of parliament for the Zionists, Mahler did not 
try to hide his Zionist-Marxist position, Nathan Michael Gelber (1891- 
1966)—who published intensively on the political history of the Jews in 
Poland during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as well as on the 
early history of Zionism—directed the Polish office of the Zionist Keren 
Heyesod Fund, and Ringelblum was—like many of the “young histori¬ 
ans”—active in the socialist-Zionist leftist organization Poaley Zion. 80 
These historians frequently made explicit their work’s current relation¬ 
ship to the Jews’ political situation. 

For Schiper in particular, the basic principle was that as a historian, 
he should always relate himself to present-day questions and adopt a 
specific standpoint. Thus in a review, he expressly criticized his colleague 
Balaban for having tried to write objective history without taking a par¬ 
ticular viewpoint. Balaban was, Schiper wrote, an outstanding chronicler, 
but not a historian who looked to history to answer the questions for 
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the present. It is precisely this, Schiper maintains, that is the historian’s 
chief task: “Our aim is always the present. It is the understanding of the 
present that we seek in our history. One must want something from the 
past.” 81 The historian must “forge a sword for battle out of knowledge.” 82 

The labor movement and the history of Jewish everyday life now 
gained new interest. Schiper wrote: “We know the Sabbath Jew with his 
festive spirit, but it is now high time to become acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the workday Jew and his workday ideas, and to turn the spotlight 
on Jewish labor. They [the early historians] gave us a splendid picture of 
the spiritual leaders of Diaspora Jewry. We are, however, left completely 
in the dark about the history of the untold hundreds of thousands whose 
claim to recognition rests not on the riches of the spirit but on their toil 
and labor.” 83 

With his Marxist approach, which was also influenced by the Zion¬ 
ist socialist thinker Ber Borochow, Mahler was above all a pioneer. He 
was the leader of the Academic Seminar on Jewish History in Warsaw, 
which sought to make Jewish history a scholarly discipline in Poland. 
Ringelblum was one of its most important members. In his historical 
writings, he was concerned to emphasize the commonalities linking Poles 
and Jews. He rejected as assimilationist the historiography of Kraushar 
and Nussbaum, and assumed the existence of a separate Jewish nation. 
But he also criticized Dubnow’s idealization of the autonomy of Jew¬ 
ish communities, just as he campaigned against all those who regarded 
the history of Jews in Poland as a history of suffering and nothing else. 
In his view, Jews and Poles had much in common. It was a myth, he 
said, that the centuries-long history of Jews and Poles was divided by a 
“Great Wall of China.” Like many of his predecessors, Ringelblum re¬ 
vealed glimpses of political intentions. By stressing commonalities in an 
“objective historical presentation,” he wrote, the Jewish historian could 
perform a concrete political function in the present, and “even if the per¬ 
formance concerns something that happened in the very distant past,” he 
[the Jewish historian] can contribute to the rapprochement of Polish and 
Jewish societies. 84 

As the editors of the Yiddish journal Yunger historiker, Mahler and 
Ringelblum, along with Jakub Berman (1901-84), who was also Marxist 
oriented and was first involved with the left fringe of Poaley Zion and 
later the Communist Party, set the crucial tone for this new generation. 85 
Other historians, especially younger ones born around 1900, contrib¬ 
uted to this journal. The historian Heidemarie Petersen summed up the 
important bridging function of this younger generation and its organ: 
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“It [Yunger bistoriker] willingly adopted the new model of Jewish his¬ 
toriography that Tcherikower had formulated rather abstractly and that 
Schiper had transformed into practical guidelines for research. This new 
model sought to adapt Dubnow’s ‘popular’ [volksnah] impulse to recent 
conditions in Poland and at the same time to transform it, by profession¬ 
alizing historiography, from a mere zamler [collectors’] movement into a 
‘true’ science.” 86 

The prevailing conditions make the dilemma of Polish Jewish histori¬ 
ography clear: it enjoyed no academic institutes, professorships, or state 
support. But what was even harder to bear was that private individuals 
did not support Jewish academic historiography either. Thus the coeditor 
of the first number of Yunger bistoriker, Ringelblum, looked to Germany: 
“Jewish society in Western Europe, and especially in Germany, can serve 
as a model in this area.” 87 Mahler himself was responsible for most of 
the articles in the new journal and gave it a secular Marxist character. 
One of the most important articles in the first volume, in which other 
new subjects such as the history of Jewish agriculture and Jewish artisans 
were discussed, concerned the theoretical foundations of Jewish history. 
It dealt not only with Krochmal, Zunz, Graetz, and Dubnow but also 
with Spengler and Weber. Mahler considered the greatest problem faced 
by Jewish historiography to be the dominance of the religious compo¬ 
nents. If these could be relegated to the margins, then the homogeneity 
of Jewish history would be put in question. Deviating from Dubnow, 
Mahler asserted that it was more important to refer to the influence of 
the respective environments than to construct an unbroken continuum 
of Jewish history in all ages and all parts of the world. If a sociological 
method free of all mystification could be developed, it would turn out, 
Mahler maintained, that Jewish history must be seen differently in each 
of its specific periods. 88 

In 1937 Mahler emigrated to the United States, and then in 1950 went 
to Israel, where in 1961 he became a professor at the University of Tel 
Aviv. Between 1956 and 1970 five volumes of his History of the Jewish 
People appeared (in Hebrew). In this work he remained true to his Marx¬ 
ist ideal, and interpreted as expressions of class conflict classical confron¬ 
tations in Jewish history such as the debate between the Karaites and 
rabbinical Judaism in the Middle Ages, or that between Hasidic Jews and 
their opponents (the Mitnagdim). For him, Jewish history was shaped 
above all by the “peculiar economic structure of a people without its own 
state.” 89 In his studies Mahler paid special attention to the socioeconomic 
bases of Jewish life in the diaspora and saw in the foundation of the State 
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of Israel an opportunity to normalize Jewish life. Posterity was to remem¬ 
ber Ringelblum as a witness to an inhuman time and its chronicler. In his 
secret “Oneg-Schabbes” archive in the Warsaw ghetto, he and his group 
preserved for posterity valuable documents on the period of the German 
occupation. 90 

Polish Jewish historians saw themselves as indebted to Dubnow in 
many ways: he had replaced a German-centered perspective with one 
focused on Eastern Europe; he had written the history of a nation rather 
than the usual cultural and religious history; and he had opened people’s 
eyes to the social history dimension. Nonetheless, these historians’ dis¬ 
agreements with Dubnow’s approach should not be overlooked; they 
are to be found in the areas of political ideology and methodology. In 
contrast to Dubnow, they were already academically trained historians 
who had positions in Polish universities or newly founded Jewish aca¬ 
demic institutions. Polish Jewish historians were not shaped by the na¬ 
tional autonomism that had so strongly influenced Dubnow but rather 
by the Polish nationalist movement, which they experienced especially 
in Galicia. In their political activities they were not adherents of liberal 
autonomy; most of them were socialistically oriented. Finally, they ex¬ 
tended the broad spectrum of social history far more than Dubnow, who 
was chiefly interested in the institution of the community. In contrast to 
Dubnow and German Jewish historians, Polish Jewish historians focused 
almost exclusively on the history of Jews in Poland, and especially on the 
period before the partition of the country as well as the contemporary 
period. They thus reflected the general historiography in Poland between 
the wars; after Polish statehood was restored, this historiography was 
concerned chiefly with emphasizing the unity of the Polish nation. 

Under the Soviet Star: Jewish History as Class History 

Polish Jewish researchers were not the only ones committed to everyday 
culture. If Mahler, as a Marxist Zionist, represented the voice of Jewish 
historiography within a democratic pluralist society, writers on Jewish 
history in the Soviet Union operated under completely different condi¬ 
tions. The two revolutions of 1917 freed Russian Jews from the hated 
czarist dictatorship. The new Soviet regime officially condemned anti¬ 
semitism. At the same time, it rejected both the Jewish religion and the 
Jews’ own political expression, as it was articulated, for example, by the 
Jewish Labor Bund. Although Jews were to persist as a people in the So¬ 
viet Union, they were supposed to ultimately disappear as a community 
with its own religious and cultural identity. The Yiddish language was 
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used as a means of communicating with the Jewish masses and influenc¬ 
ing them to approve of the new authorities. A Jewish section of the Com¬ 
munist Party, the Yevsektsia, was founded specifically for this purpose. 

Historical research was also supposed to help make Jews loyal Soviet 
citizens. Thus in the 1920s there emerged, alongside other cultural in¬ 
stitutions such as Yiddish newspapers and the Hebrew theater Habima, 
several Jewish institutes for scholarly research. The centers of this institu¬ 
tionalized research were in Belarus and the Ukraine, which had preserved 
a certain degree of independence and in which Jews were recognized as 
a national minority. In both Minsk (1924) and Kiev (1927-28, with a 
short-lived subsidiary branch in Odessa, 1928), research departments on 
Jewish history and culture were established as part of the national acad¬ 
emies. The Jewish Department of the Institute for Belarussian Culture in 
Minsk began its activities in 1924 and starting in 1926 it even published 
its own scholarly journal, the Tsaytshrift. Its basic ideological position 
becomes clear when one considers the tasks of the History Section con¬ 
nected with the department in Minsk. In addition to a commission on 
statistics and demography, there was another one concerned with the 
study of revolutionary movements. In Moscow, the special Section for the 
Study of the Revolutionary Movement among Jews as well as the Pan- 
Russian Scientific Society for the Study of Jewish Language, Literature, 
and History were established under the supervision of the Yevsektsia. 91 

The ideological premises of the publications and conferences of these 
organizations are beyond doubt. But if we scratch the surface a little, we 
also find innovative scholarly contributions that are devoted for the most 
part to the social and economic conditions of Jewish life. The polemic 
against previous “bourgeois” research is always a compelling necessity, 
as can be seen, for example, in the examination of L. Holomschtok’s 
Hasidic stories in the Minsk Tsaytshrift. In the introduction to this study 
we read, “Hasidic stories are taken as the basic material for the present 
work. We have set ourselves the task of digging out the historical kernel, 
tearing away the Romantic veil, and uncovering social antagonisms.... 
Up to this point, little has been done to make use of this material for the 
goals of historical research. The few bourgeois historians who have con¬ 
cerned themselves with it have done so only in order to strengthen cleri¬ 
cal Romanticism still further. Here bourgeois ‘science’ went hand in hand 
with clericalism.” 92 In this article Hasidic narratives are used above all to 
demonstrate class conflicts within Jewish society, denounce its economic 
and intellectual elite, and make the latter responsible for the impoverish¬ 
ment of the masses. 
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Like other schools of historiography, the Soviet one also claimed to 
do away with old prejudices and finally consider the past objectively. 
Thus, in a study on social and economic changes among Lithuanian and 
Belarussian Jews in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Israel Sosis, 
one of the most important Belarussian Jewish historians, wrote, “The 
necessity of studying as a separate entity the history of the Jews in the 
Lithuanian-Belarussian region is not a result of our national policy, but a 
purely objective phenomenon.” 93 What looked to outsiders like a purely 
propagandistic means was seen by its protagonists as the foundation of 
a new scientific theory. 

Criticism of earlier “bourgeois scholarship” was expressed systemati¬ 
cally during the second Pan-Russian Cultural Conference of the Jewish 
sections of the Communist Party held in April 1928 in Kharkov. German- 
language Wissenschaft des Judentums was said to have been founded by 
the bourgeoisie as a weapon to be used in the battle for emancipation and 
to have introduced the “assimilationist-theological period.” The second 
period, described as “historical-nationalist” and connected with Dub- 
now, was also rejected. It was supposed to have been begun by the Rus¬ 
sian Jewish middle class, and directed against the masses and workers. Fi¬ 
nally, Yiddish-language scholarship, as practiced by those associated with 
the YIVO, was rejected as petit bourgeois (it was called Hokbmas Yidish, 
playing on the Hebrew word for scholarship on Judaism, hokbmat Yis- 
rael): “By leaning to petit bourgeois nationalism and not serving the class 
interests of the masses, it serves to draw the masses from their real cul¬ 
tural interests, and is fruitless and reactionary.” On the other hand, the 
task of Soviet Jewish scholarship is clearly defined: “It is a scholarship of 
the proletariat. Its method is Marxist. Its task is to reconstruct the Jewish 
environment on Socialist foundations.” 94 

“For us, it is clear from the outset that there is no value-free science 
[visnsbaft stam azoy ] in accord with the formula, ‘art for art’s sake,’ for 
there is no emotional or intellectual movement that is pure, abstract from 
society, and separate from real life. The whole of intellectual culture is 
statically and dynamically only a function of the social-material, that is, 
of economic life.” 95 In this definition, Soviet scholarship distinguishes it¬ 
self from what it regards as the upper-bourgeois, middle-class, and petit 
bourgeois efforts of its predecessors. A clear demarcation from the YIVO 
that had been founded a few years earlier and settled in Vilna was par¬ 
ticularly necessary, because there research in the same language and also 
partly on socialist assumptions was carried out by scholars with whom 
there had often been lively contacts before the political change. Thus, 
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in the report of the conference of the Jewish sections of the Commu¬ 
nist Party every commonality is denied: “But similarity is not identity.... 
As an object of scientific study, the Jewish people are one thing for a 
Marxist-Leninist researcher and an entirely different one for petit bour¬ 
geois Yiddish eclectics.” 96 Here the claim that only Soviet research can 
be truly scientific is obvious. Attempts to write Marxist Jewish histori¬ 
ography outside the Soviet Union, such as those made by Mahler, are 
also explicitly rejected: “The only ones who have adopted the clearly 
expressed methodological standpoint of historical materialism, that is, of 
Marxism-Leninism, are the young Jewish scholars in the Soviet Union.” 97 
Scholarship in accord with these criteria therefore is possible only in the 
Soviet Union, where there has been a radical turning away from a science 
that had been guided chiefly by personalities and ideas, in order to adopt 
a single goal: “the history of socioeconomic processes and class move¬ 
ments. Class ideologies and class characteristics must be researched.” 98 
Finally, this kind of Soviet historiographical research should be carried 
out in Yiddish. 

How narrow a path the Soviet Jewish historians followed is shown 
in the work of Israel Sosis, the driving force behind Belarussian Jewish 
historical studies. In the Minsk Tsayshrift, Sosis published numerous ar¬ 
ticles on subjects such as the “Social History of the Jews in Lithuania and 
Belarus,” or “Jewish Craftsmen and Their Workers in Lithuania, Belarus, 
and Ukraine.” 99 His History of Jewish Social Movements in Russia dur¬ 
ing the Nineteenth Century appeared in 1929. Its foreword begins with 
Marx’s name, and in it the author tries to show that the oppressed Jews 
of Eastern Europe were “simply part of the general history of feudal¬ 
ism and serfdom.” He criticizes bourgeois-liberal groups among Jewish 
intellectuals in Saint Petersburg and also Jewish Enlightenment thinkers 
who are supposed to have put the Jewish masses under the “yoke of the 
fanatics.” 100 This work was strongly marked by ideology, but it did not 
go far enough for Soviet authorities. Sosis did not subdivide the Jews into 
exploiting and exploited classes, emphasizing instead that they were as 
a whole the object of national and religious hatred that was, however, 
based on economics. 

An anonymous “editor’s” foreword to Sosis’s book notes that the man¬ 
uscript had been completed two years earlier and claims that it was being 
published only because there was no comprehensive account of Russian 
Jews during the nineteenth century. But at the same time, it points out 
the work’s weaknesses: the use of “neutral” concepts such as “third es¬ 
tate” rather than “bourgeoisie,” an insufficiently strong condemnation 
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of the kahal (the leadership of the Jewish community) and of the Jewish 
Labor Bund, and the suggestion that Jewish nationalism resulted from 
antisemitism. The publication of this book also marked the end of Jew¬ 
ish historians’ ability to conduct somewhat independent research in the 
Soviet Union. “It is safe to assume that even one year later the book could 
no longer have been published in Russia,” Alfred Greenbaum wrote. 101 

A much harder line was taken in A. D. Yuditskii’s The Jewish Bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the Jewish Proletariat in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century, 
which was published a year after Sosis’s book and no longer seeks to 
preserve even the appearance of objectivity. The Haskala is seen as merely 
representing the interests of the Jewish upper bourgeoisie, and above all, 
the antisemitism and corruption of the czarist regime are supposed to 
be laid bare. In 1930, the Jewish section of the Faculty of Pedagogy in 
Minsk was replaced by a section for antireligious propaganda—an act 
whose significance is obvious. 102 In the same year, the last issue of the 
Minsk Tsaytshrift devoted to historical subjects appeared. Its foreword 
adopted a more radical tone and referred for the first time to Joseph 
Stalin. The last issue of the journal, which was devoted solely to liter¬ 
ary subjects, appeared in 1931. The Kiev Institute (in 1929, renamed the 
Institute for Proletarian Jewish Culture) also had to close as a result of 
the radicalization of Stalinist politics. In the Jewish Autonomous Oblast 
of Birobidzhan officially established in 1934 no works on Jewish history 
worth mentioning were published, any more than they were elsewhere in 
the Soviet Union at this time. 

Within the framework of the politics of nationalities in the 1920s, So¬ 
viet research was short-lived but nonetheless had great hopes of shedding 
new light on Jewish history from a Marxist perspective. Those engaged 
in this project worked for the most part in the Ukraine and Belarus, and 
regarded themselves as providing an alternative to the historical projects 
being carried out in neighboring Poland, which were related in many 
respects. With the change in Soviet nationalities policy in general and the 
restriction of Jewish cultural activity in particular, this research came to 
an end in the early 1930s. Whereas literary activity in Yiddish survived 
somewhat longer in the Soviet Union, the experiment of writing Jewish 
history in accord with Soviet ideology was considered to have failed by 
that time. 103 
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Fig. 4.1. Solomon Joseph. Solomon, High Tea in the Sukkah, 1906. Ink, pencil, 
and gouache on paper. The Jewish Museum, New York. Gift of Edward J. So- 
vatkin. Photo by John Parnell. Photo credit: The Jewish Museum, New York/Art 
Resource, NY. 


4 . JEWISH HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS? 

New Perspectives in the West 


There is no modern Jewish history, only a Jewish martyrology. 

—Lewis Namier, quoted by Isaiah Berlin 

Surely it is time to break with the lachrymose theory of 
pre-Revolutionary woe, and to adopt a view more in accord 
with historic truth. 

—Salo Wittmayer Baron, Ghetto und Emanzipation 


Like the preceding chapter, this one begins with a religious theme in 
the midst of a society in the process of secularizing itself. This time the 
background of the picture is formed not by the synagogue but rather 
by a sukkah, the traditional Jewish hut or booth. The booth serves the 
British Jews depicted here not as a provisional resting place during their 
journey to the hereditary homeland but instead as a comfortable home 
in the diaspora. And as in the preceding illustrations, the religious frame¬ 
work stands in stark contrast to a nontraditional theme. High Tea in the 
Sukkah (1906) is the title of this picture by the English Jewish painter 
Solomon Joseph Solomon (1860-1927), who produced not only highly 
prized portraits (e.g., of the writer Israel Zangwill) but also pictures of 
the House of Lords and the London Stock Exchange. The Orthodox Brit¬ 
ish chief rabbi Herman Adler is portrayed framed by typical motifs con¬ 
nected with the Feast of the Booths commemorating the exodus out of 
Egypt, while the ladies wearing elegant hats and the bareheaded gentle¬ 
men might have been taken directly from an afternoon tea in London 
high society. 

Nothing suggests a discussion spiced with antisemitic elements of the 
kind that was launched by Liebermann’s Jesus in the Temple, and no 
skeptical perspective mars the harmony of this picture as it does in Mau¬ 
rice Minkowski’s painting of the synagogue. The self-confidence of a 
comfortable diaspora that characterizes these London Jews in their booth 
also characterizes the historical perspective of the founders of the modern 
school of Jewish historiography in the United States and Great Britain, 
Salo Baron, who held the first chair for Jewish history in a Western uni- 
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versity, and Cecil Roth, who, as a reader at Oxford, was able to establish 
Jewish history as an academic subject in elite British universities. In the 
years preceding the Shoah, both these men waged a passionate battle 
against the nineteenth-century reduction of the Jewish past to a “history 
of suffering.” It is significant that Baron’s most often quoted expression 
is his rejection of “the lachrymose conception of Jewish history,” and 
that the subtitle of Roth’s biography is Historian without Tears. Both of 
them not only lived in a relatively comfortable diaspora but also painted 
a picture of a harmonious Jewish past. 

Roth gave the title of a programmatic essay, “The Most Persecuted 
People?” a provocative question mark, and he quoted Zunz’s well-known 
remarks to oppose his own point of view to them: “If there is an ascend¬ 
ing scale of suffering, Israel has reached its highest degree. If the duration 
of afflictions and the patience with which they are borne ennoble, the 
Jews may vie with the aristocracy of any land. If a literature which owns 
a few classical tragedies is deemed rich, what place should be assigned 
to a tragedy which extends over fifteen centuries in which the poets and 
actors were also the heroes?” 1 

These remarks by the most important representative of nineteenth- 
century Jewish studies did not resonate in Jewish historiography alone. 
They also appear as the epigraph to a chapter in George Eliot’s novel 
Daniel Deronda, and stood symbolically for the interpretation of history 
that Graetz called “the history of suffering and learning.” Whereas the 
Russian Jewish historian Dubnow rejected mainly the restriction to intel¬ 
lectual history, his younger colleagues in English-language scholarship 
turned mainly against the other half of Graetz’s formula. This was par¬ 
ticularly true of Baron and Roth. Their efforts to “normalize” Jewish his¬ 
tory may also be connected with the fact that as postemancipation Jews 
in New York and Oxford, and later as professors or readers at respected 
universities, they were awarded the academic laurels that their predeces¬ 
sors from Jost to Dubnow had been denied. In this respect they were their 
generation’s principal opponents of a Jewish history of suffering, but they 
were able to follow an important model in the English domain. 

Israel Abrahams (1858-1925) began teaching at Jews’ College in Lon¬ 
don (now known as the London School of Jewish Studies) in 1902 and 
was then named a reader in rabbinic literature at Cambridge. As the edi¬ 
tor of the Jewish Quarterly Review, he exercised a major influence on 
English-language Jewish studies, and in his fundamental work on Jewish 
life in the Middle Ages (1896) he had already struck this positive tone: “A 
merry spirit smiled on Jewish life in the middle ages, joyousness forming, 
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in the Jewish conception, the coping stone of piety.... There can be no 
greater mistake than to imagine that the Jews allowed their sufferings to 
blacken their life or to cramp their optimism.” 2 

Baron in New York: Against the Lachrymose Version 
of Jewish History 

In 1928 the leading American Jewish periodical, Menorah Journal, pub¬ 
lished a provocative essay by a young and previously little-known his¬ 
torian. Its title was “Ghetto and Emancipation: Should We Revise the 
Traditional View?” With this ten-page essay, Baron, a historian who had 
been born in Tarnow, Galicia, in 1895, had taken three doctorates in 
Vienna, and had also been ordained as a rabbi, struck a raw nerve. He 
argued for a revaluation of virtually all the previous values of Jewish 
historiography. While Graetz had spoken of the history of suffering until 
the entry into modernity, and Dubnow had also sensed that emancipation 
was the dawn of a new, better age—indeed, while even Zionist historians 
had drawn a dark picture of the Middle Ages and the modern age in 
exile before the beginning of immigration into the Land of Israel, Baron 
warned against any such dichotomy. Long before Theodor W. Adorno 
and Max Horkheimer described the Dialectic of Enlightenment in their 
core text of the school of Critical Theory, Baron had already recognized 
it at work in Jewish history. Whereas in Baron’s model, things were not 
nearly as bad for Jews in the Middle Ages and the early modern period 
as historians had suggested, the modern age was accompanied by dan¬ 
gers to the continued existence of the Jews whose scope could not yet 
be gauged. 

For the Jews of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, emancipa¬ 
tion had become a kind of end in itself. This was pointed out most clearly 
by the philosopher Franz Rosenzweig: “What is it then that holds or has 
held German Jewry together since the beginning of emancipation? ... The 
answer is terrifying. Only one thing ... : emancipation itself, the Jewish 
battle for justice.” 3 Thus Baron also begins his essay with this observa¬ 
tion: “The history of the Jews in the last century and a half has turned 
about one central fact: that of Emancipation. But what has Emancipation 
really meant to the Jew? The generally accepted view has it that before 
the French Revolution the Jews of Europe lived in a state of extreme 
wretchedness under medieval conditions, subject to incessant persecution 
and violence, but that after the Revolution a new era of enlightenment 
came to the nations, which forthwith struck off the bonds that fettered 
the Jew and opened up the gates that shut him off from civilized life. 
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Prisoner in the Ghetto, denied access to the resources and activities of 
Western society, distorted intellectually, morally, spiritually by centuries 
of isolation and torture, the Jew was set free by the Emancipation.” 4 

Baron rejects any such opposition of “the black of the Jewish Middle 
Ages and the white of the post-Emancipation period.” In his view, such 
assessments can be attributed to the wish to elaborate an optimistic view 
of the future: “If in so short a time the Jew has risen from such great 
depths, is it not logical to hope that a few more years will bring him per¬ 
fect freedom?” A fresh look at Jewish history nonetheless leads to quite 
different conclusions: “If the status of the Jew (his privileges, opportuni¬ 
ties, and actual life) in those centuries was in fact not as low as we are in 
the habit of thinking, then the miracle of Emancipation was not so great 
as we supposed.” 5 

Baron challenges the claim that before emancipation, the Jews had no 
equal rights: “The simple fact is that there was then no such thing as 
‘equal rights.’” It is “not surprising and certainly no evidence of discrimi¬ 
nation that the Jews did not have ‘equal rights’—no one had them.” 6 It is 
even the case, Baron goes on, that Jews “had fewer duties and more rights 
than the great bulk of the population—the enormous mass of peasants, 
the great majority of whom were little more than appurtenances of the 
soil on which they were born.... In contrast to this class the Jews were 
well off. They could move freely from place to place with few exceptions, 
they could marry whomever they wanted, they had their own courts, 
and were judged according to their own laws. Even in mixed cases with 
non-Jews, not the local tribunal but usually a special judge appointed by 
the king or some high official had competence. Sometimes, as in Poland, 
the Jews even exercised influence in the nomination of such a judex ju- 
daeorum for mixed cases.” 7 As “servants of the royal chamber,” they were 
directly subordinate to the emperor, whereas the majority of the popu¬ 
lation was subordinate to lower-ranking lords. They were—as Baron’s 
student Yerushalmi once expressed it in the words of a medieval writer— 
’’servants of kings,” whereas their Christian neighbors usually remained 
“servants of servants.” 8 Like Dubnow, Baron emphasizes the importance 
of the Jews’ autonomy, which necessarily disappeared when emancipa¬ 
tion came. Baron considers even the ghetto chiefly from a positive per¬ 
spective, as being originally an institution “that the Jews had found it to 
their interest,” in order to be able to live together and when necessary 
defend themselves against their enemies. In most cases “there were locks 
inside the Ghetto gates before there were locks outside.” For Baron, the 
ghetto represented a substitute for the Jews’ lost territoriality: “The Jew, 
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indeed, had in effect a kind of territory and State of his own throughout 
the Middle Ages and early modern period.” 9 

As if that were not enough, Baron adds that in the preemancipation 
period, the Jewish population grew significantly faster than it did after¬ 
ward, that in the Middle Ages Jews were on average more prosperous 
than their non-Jewish neighbors, and that they were exempt from dis¬ 
agreeable duties like military service. In fact, Baron maintains, even anti- 
Jewish laws that forced Jews to take up trade and money dealing were 
ultimately to benefit them, because these vocational groups were among 
the most in demand once early capitalism got under way. Baron sums 
up: “Compared with these advantages, social exclusion from the Gentile 
world was hardly a calamity. Indeed, to most Jews it was welcome, and 
the Ghetto found warm champions in every age. There the Jews might 
live in comparative peace, interrupted less by pogroms than were peas¬ 
ants by wars, engaged in finance and trade at least as profitable as most 
urban occupations, free to worship, and subject to the Inquisition only in 
extreme situations (as after the enforced baptisms in Spain and Portugal). 
They had no political rights, of course, but except for nobles and clergy 
no one did.” 10 

All these privileges were annihilated by the modern state, which re¬ 
quired the emancipation of the Jews even more than the Jews themselves 
did. It could no longer tolerate an autonomous Jewish corporate body; 
disagreeable duties such as military service awaited Jews who became 
citizens, lost their earlier identity, and now had to be defined in purely 
denominational terms, like their Christian fellow citizens. This was ac¬ 
companied by a reinterpretation of their own history that emphasized 
the misery of the premodern period and made their age look like a new 
dawn. Now, however, “surely it is time to break with the lachrymose the¬ 
ory of pre-Revolutionary woe, and to adopt a view more in accord with 
historic truth.” 11 

“Ghetto and Emancipation” was the first of Baron’s essays to reach a 
broad audience. Nonetheless, in these few pages he managed to include 
all the important basic theses that he developed in the hundreds of essays 
and numerous monographs he produced in the course of a career extend¬ 
ing over six decades. 12 It is true that here many points are expressed in a 
somewhat exaggerated and sometimes imprecise way, but all the same, 
Baron repeatedly defended the views formulated here, and throughout 
his life they were cited in his campaign against the “lachrymose version 
of Jewish historiography.” 13 His criticism of his two great predecessors 
was also shaped chiefly by this view. He identified Graetz directly with 
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the “history of suffering” that he so vehemently rejected. He reproached 
Dubnow for encouraging, through a “world history of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple,” an isolationist point of view. Nevertheless, respect, especially for the 
great pioneer Graetz, also played a role. Baron found Graetz’s passion 
and subjectivity unsuitable as a model, but he tried to understand Graetz 
in the context of his time. “To properly assess Graetz as a historian, one 
must go back to his time and his environment to find the proper standard 
of judgment. He cannot be approached with present demands, and in his 
work, as in that of all his contemporaries, many things that are taken 
for granted by a contemporary historian will have to be let pass.” Baron 
wrote this in 1918, when he was twenty-three years old. But he already 
speaks as the representative of a new, more professional generation that 
can and must distance itself from Graetz’s polemical attitude: “In every 
line of his history we hear the beating of the heart that grieves over the 
sufferings of his people and rejoices in describing the few happy periods. 
This subjectivity, from which later Jewish historiography was not able to 
free itself to the required extent, is a weak point in Graetz as a historian, 
but one of the strongest aspects of Graetz as a writer. In the age of battle, 
when the goal was to found a new discipline and to win for it the souls 
of already partly alienated contemporaries, this subjectivity was far more 
helpful than it was damaging.” 14 

Despite the young Baron’s respect for the great names in Jewish his¬ 
toriography, his critical attitude remains predominant. Calling Graetz’s 
historical writing subjective was certainly not praise, and Graetz himself 
would probably not have seen it as such. More than that, Baron thought 
later historians were also marred by this defect, from which only his own 
generation was beginning to free itself. Baron’s way of writing history 
also differed sharply from the fluently written chronological narrative of 
his predecessors. In his eighteen-volume work, Baron went deep, often 
without concern about how this would affect the flow of reading. 

Chaim Raphael summarized Baron’s mode of writing this way: “The 
reader of Baron’s multivolume A Social and Religious History of the 
jews is not concerned with what happened next. He is absorbed on every 
page—and even more so in the notes—with the realities of daily exis¬ 
tence. The play of ideas and the richness of documentation bring the Jews 
to life in their time and place with no pattern imposed on how it will all 
end, or indeed what it might all mean.” 15 

What led Baron—in contrast to his two great predecessors, Graetz and 
Dubnow, as well as his Zionist-minded contemporaries—to such a radi¬ 
cally new interpretation of Jewish history, to a kind of history that runs 
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counter to those that had been usual up to that point? Like those of his 
predecessors, Baron’s interpretation of history can be understood only in 
relation to his biography. Although he grew up in Galicia and was shaped 
by eastern European Judaism, he was anything but a typical shtetl Jew. 
His family was among the most prosperous in Tarnow, his father was for 
many years the president of the local Jewish community, and Baron grew 
up with several different languages and worldly knowledge. Having stud¬ 
ied in Vienna and taught in the United States, first at the Jewish Institute 
for Religion and then at Columbia, he was in no sense an academic out¬ 
sider. Baron did not have to contend with all the problems that had been 
faced by Jewish historians of earlier generations, from Zunz through Jost 
and Graetz down to Dubnow. 

This personal freedom was connected with a new, liberating point of 
view on Jewish history. Baron could not seek to act on behalf of emanci¬ 
pation, since it had long since been achieved, or for national autonomy, 
which was connected with the Old World that he had left behind. Nor 
did Zionism, of which he approved in principle, shape his worldview. 
Instead, the latter was shaped by an individual liberalism of the West¬ 
ern type that defined Jews as actors in world history who controlled a 
significant part of their destiny. Therefore, according to Baron’s biog¬ 
rapher, Robert Liberies, his primary goal was the “normalization of 
Jewish history.” 16 

In Baron’s work, as a counterposition to the Zionists (who also sought 
to normalize the status of Jews, but on the basis of a Jewish state), we find 
a rosy view of the diaspora that corresponds to his own biography. There 
is no negative image of exile, of Galut, to which the longed-for return 
to the lost homeland is opposed. 17 Not the Land of Israel but rather the 
people of Israel and the Jewish religion are central to his history. Jewish 
creativity, Baron emphasizes over and over, is in no way connected with 
a territory. He underlined this by referring not only to the well-known 
achievements in the diaspora from the Babylonian Talmud through the 
Spanish kabbalah to the Western Enlightenment but also by stressing the 
Bible’s cultural influence outside Palestine: 

A most remarkable thing happened, as in the days of the Judges, 
the people of Palestine now had to live by a law formulated out¬ 
side their own country. It is immaterial whether it was the whole 
Pentateuch in its then known form, or only the so-called Priestly 
Code that Ezra submitted to the people gathered in Jerusalem. It 
was apparently brought with him from Babylonia. To be sure, it 
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drew on the rich centuries-old mines of Palestinian judicial and 
priestly lore. It was also in many ways a child of the spirit of the 
Palestinian prophets. But the emphasis, the lights and the shadows, 
the whole tone, as well as many detailed extensions, were Babylo¬ 
nian. The elevation of the law to a supreme position in the Jewish 
religion, the extreme accentuations of the ritual, the laws of pu¬ 
rity and those concerning food, and even the exalted appreciation 
of the priesthood and sacrifices reflected mainly exilic conditions 
and ideals. 18 

In opposition to Zionist interpretations, Baron maintained that in bib¬ 
lical times, the Jews had never ruled over the whole of Canaan, nor had 
any homogeneous Jewish population ever settled there. Moreover, in light 
of the thousand-year-long history of the Jews, their residence in the Land 
of Israel was relatively short. On the other hand, they settled outside their 
own land quite early (from the eighth century BC on). 19 

Yitzhak Fritz Baer (1888-1980), the most important representative of 
Zionist historiography of Baron’s generation, was well aware of the chal¬ 
lenge contained in Baron’s conception of history. 20 When Baron’s first 
general account of Jewish history in three volumes appeared in the late 
1930s, Baer, then the leading historian at the new Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, rejected his views on almost every point in a twenty-three- 
page review. What was most important for Baer, as for most historians 
from Jerusalem, was fundamentally challenging the idea that there was a 
harmonious relationship between Jews and non-Jews. 21 

From a Zionist point of view, Baron had idealized the relationships 
between Jews and their environment. For Baer, it was undeniable that 
“despite everything the irreversible fact remains that Jewish history in the 
Middle Ages [was characterized by] an uninterrupted series of persecu¬ 
tions.” 22 Furthermore, in his view “Baron does not understand the crucial 
religious importance in the great war between Judaism and Christianity.” 
For Baer, this conflict has decisively shaped the face of Judaism for centu¬ 
ries, and it would be a great misunderstanding to see it as simply a “natu¬ 
ral relationship between two medieval phenomena.” 23 From Baron’s uni- 
versalist point of view, it was the Jewish contributions to civilization that 
were most important, whereas Baer’s more particularist view made the 
fate of the Jewish community central. 

For Isaac Barzilay, Baron’s and Baer’s differing perspectives on the re¬ 
lationship between Judaism and Christianity could also be traced back 
to their differing personal circumstances: “It must have been this sense 
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of security in Jewish Jerusalem that gave [Baer] the sense of freedom 
to speak his mind so intrepidly. Contrariwise, it may have been Baron’s 
awareness of his academic Christian environment that may have had an 
opposite effect on his view.” 24 

Despite Baer’s explicit and detailed criticism, the two men remained on 
friendly terms. In his memoirs Baron wrote that regardless of their differ¬ 
ent approaches, he had learned most from Baer: “His strong objections to 
some of my views were taken by many readers as denigrations, whereas I 
considered them as mere statements of differing approaches.... I did not 
call Baer an antagonist, but rather a teacher who by stating his contrary 
views, induced me to rethink some of these problems.” At a meeting of 
the World Union of Jewish Studies held many years afterward, Baron 
praised Baer as “one of the greatest Jewish historians and not only in our 
time.” And it seems that later on, Baer, thinking of his negative review of 
Baron’s Social and Religious History, regretted what he called “the sins 
of my youth.” 25 

In 1882, one of the first modern Zionist thinkers, the Russian physi¬ 
cian Leon Pinsker, wrote a memorandum calling on Jews to undertake 
their “self-emancipation,” by which he meant a “return” to the Land of 
Israel. The call for self-emancipation was long to remain the Zionist an¬ 
swer to the bourgeois emancipation of the nineteenth century. Baron, 
in contrast, saw the true self-emancipation of the Jews in exactly the 
opposite way: “Gradually, the nation emancipated itself from state and 
territory. As the Jewish religion developed away from any particular lo¬ 
cality, the Jewish people—and this certainly was a contributory cause of 
the former development—also detached itself more and more from the 
soil.” 26 Like Dubnow, Baron found in the Jewish community organiza¬ 
tion, on which he wrote his own long monograph, the substitute for the 
missing state, but he went much further in his positive overall assessment 
of preemancipation history. 27 

Baron and Dubnow judged the French Revolution differently. In a gen¬ 
erally positive review of the first edition of Baron’s Social and Religious 
History, published in 1937, Dubnow firmly rejected Baron’s periodiza¬ 
tion. He defended his own decision to make the modern period in Jewish 
history begin with the French Revolution, and not, as Baron proposed, 
with the Dutch and Italian Haskala. For Dubnow, the boundaries of an 
epoch had to coincide with a change that affected the whole people, and 
not only intellectual elites. Here the aging Dubnow asserted for the last 
time his “sociological” perspective in opposition to his young colleague 
and his perspective based on the history of religion. 28 
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Whereas Dubnow saw a new, better age dawning with the French 
Revolution, Baron associated the latter with the dangers of modernity, 
to whose most horrible form both his own parents and Dubnow had 
fallen victim. The experience of the Holocaust did not fundamentally 
alter Baron’s interpretation of history. Liberies observes that in numer¬ 
ous statements made before and during the Second World War, Baron 
erred in his assessments of developments in Nazi Europe and offered 
far too optimistic prognoses for the future. 29 Nonetheless, we must note 
that Baron’s theories provided a more satisfactory explanation of the 
novel nature of modern antisemitism than those of adherents to an eter¬ 
nal history of persecution. Baron had always warned against glorifying 
modernity, the age of emancipation, and its consequences. Thus, he was 
probably one of the first historians to realize that the Shoah was not a 
continuation of the medieval hatred for Jews but rather a completely 
new chapter in the history of persecution that was to be explained not so 
much by the history of antisemitism as by the modern world of nation¬ 
states and their problems. In 1935 he had already made this difference 
clear: “The Nazi attempt, consequently, to place the non-Aryans ... out¬ 
side of the pale of a united Germany citizenry is not a reerection of the 
medieval legal structure, but the establishment of a new, unprecedented 
legal status.” 30 

In this connection it is worth mentioning a last aspect of Baron’s work. 
He was the first major historian to undertake a systematic study of Jew¬ 
ish American history. Baron saw North America becoming the new center 
of Judaism in the twentieth century. Perceiving the increasing threat to 
the European center, he emphasized the advantages of American volun¬ 
tarism for Jewish community life as well. 31 

At Columbia, Baron founded the modern tradition of Jewish histori¬ 
cal studies anchored in the university. In 1961, he was the first historian 
called to the witness stand at the trial of Adolf Eichmann, and shortly be¬ 
fore he had served as the head of Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, an or¬ 
ganization that sought to recover and redistribute stolen Jewish cultural 
goods after the end of the war. His most important colleague in this effort 
was Hannah Arendt (1906-1975), who despite her partial disagreement 
with Baron’s view of Jewish history, became a close friend and lauded 
his achievements. On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, she wrote, 
“Even before I met you in this country more than twenty-five years ago, 
I knew that the Jewish people had finally found its historian.... You had 
begun to write history in a way no one had ever dared to write it before— 
not Jost, nor Graetz, nor Dubnow.” 32 
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Baron was no doubt one of the great Jewish historians. He had numer¬ 
ous students and was widely known. Nevertheless, his view of Jewish 
history did not become prevalent outside a narrow academic spectrum. 
It was his tragedy to have sought to oppose the conception of Jewish his¬ 
tory as one of suffering precisely at a time that produced more suffering 
than any earlier period. Whereas he regarded the catastrophe of Euro¬ 
pean Jewry in the twentieth century as a sad confirmation of his theory, 
according to which modernity had shattered an earlier system that was 
certainly not ideal but nonetheless stable for the Jewish minority, his crit¬ 
ics saw it as justifying their emphasis on the Jewish history of suffering. 33 

Roth in Oxford: More Than a History of Victims 

In the 1920s, the United States became a new center for Jewish studies. 
In 1925, Harvard established the Littauer Chair, the first chair in this 
area in a major American university. The first holder of this chair was 
Harry Austryn Wolfson, whose field was Jewish philosophy. The Insti¬ 
tute of Jewish Religion in New York City, founded by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, brought prominent European scholars such as Ismar Elbogen and 
Julius Guttmann as visiting professors. Scholars like Louis Finkelstein 
(1895-1992) and Alexander Marx, who came from Germany, taught at 
the nearby Jewish Theological Seminary. But during the period between 
the world wars, serious efforts to integrate Jewish history into a general 
historical curriculum were also made elsewhere. In the very heart of the 
traditional European academic landscape, at Oxford, Jewish historical 
studies acquired a firm place in the person of Cecil Roth. Although Roth, 
despite his high international standing, never received a professorship, 
as a reader at Oxford he was able to free Jewish historiography from its 
provincial shroud and make it widely recognized. 

In Europe, Roth probably came closest to achieving Baron’s status. 
Given their similar careers, it may not be surprising that there are also 
discernible similarities in their historiographical interpretations. Roth 
admired Baron—as he showed, for instance, in a review of Baron’s three- 
volume history of the Jewish community: “Personally I am filled with 
admiration for Dr. Baron’s remarkable learning; I have stated more than 
once that he is in my opinion the most gifted Jewish historian of our 
day (there is certainly no other than Fritz Baer, of Jerusalem, who can be 
compared with him); and I have informed spiteful critics that they are 
more actuated by jealousy of the author than jealousy in the cause of 
learning. Nevertheless, it is difficult to understand how a single person, 
after having produced in 1937 The Social and Religious History of the 
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Jews —the work of a lifetime—should be able to produce the work of 
another lifetime in 1942.” 34 

Even if Roth was a less original and more popularizing historian, his 
creative powers were hardly less broad and fertile than Baron’s. He pub¬ 
lished studies on the history of the Jews in the Renaissance and the his¬ 
tory of the Jews in England, produced an overview of Jewish art, and 
served as editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica in its early stages. Like 
Baron, he had taken a degree in history, although his inclination toward 
Jewish history had not been as clearly discernible. Probably even more 
than Baron, he belonged to two different worlds. He had grown up in 
an Orthodox Jewish family in London; his father came from Poland, 
while his mother’s family had lived in Sheffield for several generations. 35 
Roth studied at Oxford, where he specialized in Italian history and wrote 
his dissertation, which was published in 1925 under the title “The Last 
Llorentine Republic, 1527-1530.” His widow described him this way: 
“He was an English man of letters, in tune with the conservative ways of 
British academic life, a lover of the English countryside. He was as much 
at ease in his West End Club as he was with his Catholic colleagues and 
friends in Italy. At the same time he was a religious Jew, proudly aware 
of his heritage.” 36 

Roth and Baron first met in New York in 1926, where they both taught 
for a semester at the Jewish Institute for Religion and quickly became 
competitors for the permanent position that had been announced there. 
Despite their increasingly friendly relationship, their competitiveness af¬ 
fected their assessments of each other. Baron recalled that because of his 
younger colleague’s British appearance, he was at first “a little antago¬ 
nized, not only by his excessive Oxford diction, but also by a kind of 
English superior feeling over all continentals.... Despite this involuntary 
competition with Cecil, he and I remained good friends. We visited each 
other very frequently on our respective journeys to Palestine and En¬ 
gland. We reviewed each other’s publications in a friendly spirit.” 37 

On closer examination, we see that Baron’s and Roth’s reviews of each 
other’s books were not always as friendly as Baron later wanted to make 
them appear. In an essay of May 1928 titled “Jewish History for Our 
Own Needs,” Roth complained that “the right hand of Clio knoweth not 
what the left is doing.” According to him, “A recent German monograph 
by the newly-appointed Professor of History in one of the New York 
theological seminaries upon the Jewish Question at the Congress of Vi¬ 
enna failed to take account of a detailed study of the question which ap- 
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peared in the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society!” 38 
This was clearly a swipe at Baron, who had just been appointed to a 
professorship at the Jewish Institute of Religion for which Roth had also 
been a candidate. Roth had earlier complained that as a Jew, he was un¬ 
able to find a position at an English university, and his anger was now 
directed against the leading circle in Jewish studies in the United States, 
which—as he told a friend—was a “mutual admiration society,” a group 
of scholars that probably knew a great deal about rabbinical texts, “but 
who have not mastered the elements of the historian’s craft.” 39 

Despite their differences, the competitive situation in which they found 
themselves, and the differences in mentality between an Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jew like Baron and the thoroughly British Roth, the two men’s his¬ 
toriographical approaches were similar. It is telling that Roth’s widow 
gave her memoir about her husband the subtitle Historian without Tears. 
Baron’s rejection of the lachrymose version of Jewish history is in accord 
with this. Roth himself had already expressed the same view in an essay 
published in 1932 under the title “The Most Persecuted People?” Like 
Baron in his essay “Ghetto and Emancipation,” Roth did not set out to 
challenge the persecutions in the history of the Jews but rather to put 
them in their historical context. 

The modern reader often does not realize that life in the Middle 
Ages was generally not secure. Even in comparatively peaceful 
times the probability of a violent death was high for all popula¬ 
tion groups. The rural population was constantly threatened by the 
assaults of bandits or lawless rulers, as well as by the attacks and 
counterattacks of armed forces. City-dwellers generally enjoyed 
greater security, but in the event of an attack by a hostile army (and 
what city was impregnable?) their city might be plundered and all 
its residents killed. The whole history of the Middle Ages and a 
large part of modern history is full of such examples: the glorious 
campaigns of Attila the Hun, the “scourge of God,” the devastation 
of the Vexin by William the Conqueror, or the siege of countless 
German cities during the Thirty Years’ War. There were often cases 
in which the majority of the people were mercilessly slaughtered, 
only a small proportion surviving. This and similar events should 
be taken into account in reflecting on the fate of any ethnic or re¬ 
ligious minority. The blood-red character of the persecution of the 
Jews does not stand out against a virginally white background, as 
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if the former represented an exception to the general rule of peace 
and prosperity. The context is generally dark, and the fate of certain 
groups was sometimes as tragic that of the Jews . 40 

After giving numerous examples intended to show that Jews have not 
been the only victims in world history, Roth concludes with an answer 
to the question as to why the sense of suffering is so strong among Jews: 

For the eternity of suffering has its compensations, after all. In the 
classical period, for example, with its holocausts of heroes, the lot 
of the Jewish people was much the same as that of the ancient Brit¬ 
ons, the Iberians, and the Gauls; and the leaders of those peoples’ 
struggles for freedom deserve to be remembered as much as the 
Jewish martyrs who are commemorated each year on the ninth of 
Ab. But this is far from the case. Generally they are forgotten, save 
by a few industrious antiquarians; and they have no place today in 
the proud memories of any people. The reason is very plain. The 
races for which they fought are long since dead. The Jews are still 
alive. If the latter preserve in their historic consciousness so long 
and so persistent a memory of martyrdom, it is in its way a tribute 
to their immemorial antiquity quite as much as to the extent of their 
sufferings. For Israel, though preeminent, is not alone among the 
martyr peoples of History . 41 

In the same article in which he reproached Baron for lacking a mastery 
of the historian’s craft, it also becomes clear that Roth is distancing him¬ 
self methodologically much more clearly from his predecessors in Jewish 
historiography: from Graetz’s “excessive Teutonism” and from what is 
for him virtually the same thing, Dubnow’s reduction of modern Jewish 
history to eastern Europe. A year later, in the Menorah Journal, he criti¬ 
cized the Jerusalem historians for having sought to force the extensive 
body of Jewish history into the procrustean bed of a perspective centered 
on Palestine . 42 No doubt Roth rejected all three of these master narratives 
of Jewish history, and suggested a point of view that gave more attention 
to the Sephardic, Italian, and Anglo-American experiences. The latter had 
little in common with a history of suffering like Graetz’s, a Hegelian no¬ 
tion of rise and fall like Dubnow’s, or a territorial-nationalist perspective 
like Baer’s. 

Although Roth himself was a religious Jew and was publicly commit¬ 
ted to Zionism, his British socialization and accumulated experiences in 
the United States played the crucial role in his decision to make the in- 
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tegration of the Jews and their achievements in the diaspora central. As 
the object of his investigations he chose not topics in Jewish history that 
fitted into the classical concept of a history of suffering but rather themes 
such as the history of the Jews in England: “In this happy land,” he wrote, 
Jews “have attained a measure of freedom ... which has been the case in 
scarcely any other.” 43 

Along with Hellenistic antiquity and the golden age in al-Andaluz, 
the history of Italian Jews during the Renaissance served historians as a 
model of a positive existence in the diaspora. For Roth in particular, the 
experience of Italian Jews became a key one for the successful integration 
of the Jews into their Christian environment. Roth’s The Jews in the Re¬ 
naissance (1959) contains the quintessence of his decades-long concern 
with Jewish and Italian history, and became a classic. In a work addressed 
to a general audience, Roth sketches the careers of Jewish Italian dancing 
teachers, describes—using contemporary rabbinical correspondence— 
the ball games played by Italian Jews, and discusses theater, literature, 
and printing. From this emerges a picture of a Jewry that clings to its Ju¬ 
daism while at the same time being a community that is integrated into its 
environment, a community “in which the scientist was at the same time a 
talmudist, or the philosopher an exegete.... In Renaissance Italy, we have 
the unique phenomenon of that successful synthesis which is the unful¬ 
filled hope of many today. The Jews who translated Averroes achieved 
distinction as physicians, compiled astronomical treatises, wrote plays, 
directed the theater, composed music and so on, were in almost every 
case not merely loyal Jews, but intellectually active Jews, conversant with 
Hebrew, studying its literature and devoted to talmudic scholarship ... 
the playwright-impressario was at the same time a Hebrew poet who 
founded a synagogue.” 44 

Roth is clearly thinking of his own time when he speaks of “that suc¬ 
cessful synthesis which is the unfulfilled hope of many today,” just as his 
German Jewish predecessors saw the ideal image of their own time in the 
medieval Jewish golden age in Spain. In an earlier work, The History of 
the Jews in Italy (1946), Roth had described the basic conditions of Jew¬ 
ish life in Italy as harmonious, even if the fine weather was occasionally 
interrupted by a storm: 

For it must be remembered that the Italian’s temperament is no 
less volatile than versatile. As recent years have demonstrated, he 
can easily be stirred up to a frenzy by an orator who plays on his 
sentiment. But these moments of passion cannot last for long, and 
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when they are passed he reverts to his easygoing, indolent, friendly 
self. Sometimes, a riot might be caused by the inflammatory flow of 
rhetoric from the pulpit. But after the wave of feeling had ebbed, 
and the series of sermons was ended, and the friar had moved on 
to another city, the frenzy would die down as suddenly as it had 
risen. The Jew repaired his broken windows, and the needy plebe¬ 
ian again began to bring along his valuables in the hope of raising 
money, and there would be laughter and singing and perhaps drink¬ 
ing in the streets, and somber ecclesiastics would once again begin 
to mutter at the excessive cordiality, and it would again be true that 
in no part of the world did such a feeling of friendliness prevail as 
in Italy between the people and the Jews. 45 

Roth’s account reads almost like a fairy tale in which misfortune is sure 
to be followed by a happy ending. To most readers encountering it one 
year after the greatest tragedy in Jewish history, Roth’s description of po¬ 
groms directed against Jews as minor mishaps in a generally harmonious 
relationship must have seemed a major provocation. It is hardly surpris¬ 
ing, though, that Baron also saw the modern age as beginning with Ital¬ 
ian Jewry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that he spoke of 
an “Italian and Dutch Haskalah.” 46 

From the Salon to the Academy: The Beginnings 
of Jewish Women’s History 

The importance of Germany in the field of Jewish studies did not disap¬ 
pear after the First World War. The great Hebrew writer Sh.Y. Agnon 
once remarked from the point of view of Eastern European Jews that 
“our knowledge in the realm of Jewish studies is no more than sawdust 
that has fallen from the tools of the great craftsmen, namely the German 
Jewish scholars.” 47 Shortly after the war the historian of ancient times 
Eugen Taubler was able to revive, with the Akademie fur die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, an important line of research; key reference works 
such as the Jiidiscbes Lexikon and Encyclopaedia Judaica appeared; and 
the most significant writer on Jewish history of the Weimar period, Ismar 
Elbogen, began his international project to produce a universal history of 
the Jewish people. All these developments could not conceal the fact that 
the centers of Jewish historiography were now located outside Germany. 
Because of the economic and political crises of the 1920s, Taubler’s acad¬ 
emy was never able to achieve what was expected of it, the encyclopedias 
merely followed American and Russian models (the more detailed Ency- 
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clopaedia Judaica was never finished because of Nazi rule), and Elbogen’s 
great project fell victim to the 1929 economic crash. 48 Within a few years, 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem was founded (1925), along with the 
YIVO, centered in Vilna (1925), and chairs of Jewish studies at Harvard 
and Columbia universities were established (1925 and 1929). 

A new development in the Weimar Republic was the study of Jew¬ 
ish history not only by male but also by female historians. Selma Stern 
and Hannah Arendt were the most important representatives of this new 
undertaking, to which other Jewish women such as Bertha Pappenheim 
(1859-1936) and Bertha Badt-Strauss (1885-1970) also contributed. 
They were not by any means concerned solely with the history of women, 
as is shown by the great work on the Prussian state and Jews by Stern, 
or by Arendt’s first philosophical essays. Nonetheless, they made a cru¬ 
cial contribution by calling attention to important texts on the history 
of women and presenting them to a broader readership. Their analyses 
of the emancipation of women were also to serve as wake-up calls for 
their contemporaries. Thus, it is worthwhile to examine more closely this 
still-unwritten chapter in Jewish historiography, although—or perhaps 
precisely because—its representatives do not enjoy the “canonical” status 
of Graetz, Dubnow, Baron, or Roth. 49 

Pappenheim belonged to a generation of women for whom university 
study, not to speak of an academic career, was still inconceivable. Never¬ 
theless, in her old age she made a crucial contribution to the knowledge of 
Jewish women’s history by editing and translating classical texts of Jew¬ 
ish women’s literature. Pappenheim was above all an activist, a pioneer in 
social work under the Weimar Republic, and the founder of the Jiidiscbe 
Frauenbund. Only long after her death was she revealed as the “Anna O.” 
who helped encourage Freud to develop psychoanalysis. Although she 
was not a learned historian, she edited texts like the Mayse-Bukb, with 
its many Talmudic legends, the first volume (Genesis) of the “Women’s 
Bible,” Tse’enab u-re’enab, and the memoirs of Glikl of Hameln from the 
seventeenth century. 50 By making these texts available to German Jewish 
women of her own time, she gave access to a buried tradition. 

Pappenheim took a scholarly interest in these texts, but her primary 
interest was in connecting feminism and Orthodoxy, Jewish tradition and 
European modernity. In Glikl she found not only a distant relative but 
also a role model for Jewish women. 51 As she emphasized in her foreword, 
she sought to make it possible for her contemporaries to “sense a revival 
and reexperiencing of feelings that we otherwise sense only vaguely as 
tradition.” 52 In contrast to the bourgeois role model, Glikl—along with 
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countless other Jewish women in the premodern period—was in no way 
restricted to a private, domestic life. She participated fully in professional 
life and ran her husband’s business after his death. 53 As her diaries show, 
she was capable of literary activity, even if she could not publish. Al¬ 
though as a child of her time Glikl had only a limited impact, she was 
able to serve Pappenheim’s contemporaries as a model of a woman ac¬ 
tive in many areas. Pappenheim’s critique was aimed at bourgeois social 
norms as well as those of Orthodox Judaism, to which she felt she be¬ 
longed despite her unanswered questions. Her identification with Glikl 
went so far that she had her own portrait made wearing the traditional 
garb of a German Jewish woman of the seventeenth century. 54 

Pappenheim’s translations from the Mayse-Bukh and Tse’enah u-re’enah 
won her much praise from the most diverse religious groups and also 
from scholars. Reviews of her work generally observed that she had hit 
the tone of the time and also reacquainted German Jewish women with 
their tradition. Although Pappenheim made no claim to be a scholar for 
editing the Mayse-Bukh, which brings together tales and legends from 
rabbinical literature, Elbogen’s preface lent the book a certain scholarly 
seriousness. In her foreword, Pappenheim also says that the book could 
at a minimum “serve scholarship: in the realms of cultural history, folk¬ 
lore studies, linguistics, and not least sociology, as an indication of the 
important and yet so—humble status of women in Judaism.” 55 

Her foreword to the “Women’s Bible” Tse’enah u-re’enah (liter¬ 
ally, “Go and see” [daughters of Zion], often called in Yiddish “Tsenne 
renne”) met with firm rejection among conservative groups; she was not 
sparing in her criticism of the traditionally subordinate role of women 
in Judaism, and complained that they were not allowed to develop their 
abilities “beyond the intellectually narrow bounds within which [they 
are] kept by men.” Her feminist interpretation of the Bible is made clear 
when she notes that it is “also logical... that this women’s book, of which 
the first volume, Bereishit [Genesis], now appears in a version prepared 
by a woman and published by the Jiidische Frauenbund [Jewish Women’s 
Association].” 56 

Bertha Badt (later Badt-Strauss) grew up in Breslau, in an upper- 
middle-class Orthodox environment not unlike Pappenheim’s. She was 
the first woman to receive a doctoral degree from Breslau’s Friedrich 
Wilhelm University, in 1908. 57 Her dissertation on Annette von Droste- 
Hiilstoff had no explicitly Jewish theme. Later, biographies of Jewish 
women became central to her historical and literary work. In 1912 she 
published an edition of letters and documents on Rahel Varnhagen, and 
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in the late 1920s she did further research on Varnhagen and other women 
of Jewish ancestry who founded salons. 58 In addition to her translations 
and editions of Jewish texts—for example, by the Catalan philosopher 
and grammarian Profiat Duran (early fifteenth century) or the Italian 
rabbi Leone da Modena (seventeenth century), she continued to give at¬ 
tention to the works and careers of Jewish women as well. She wrote a 
series of scholarly articles about Jewish women for the most important 
Jewish encyclopedias in the German language. 59 

In an article published in the periodical Menorah in 1931, Badt-Strauss 
dealt systematically with the history of Jewish women. This essay was 
originally intended to serve as the introduction to Pappenheim’s Tse’enah 
u-re’enah, but did not appear there because of the two authors’ differ¬ 
ent assessments of the role of the Jewish woman. Whereas Pappenheim 
firmly rejected the traditional woman’s role in Judaism, Badt-Strauss, 
who adhered to Orthodoxy and Zionism, in theory approved of that 
role. Later on, Badt-Strauss criticized the bitterness regarding alleged dis¬ 
crimination against Jewish women that Pappenheim had expressed in 
the introduction to the “Women’s Bible.” 60 Thus, even in the early stages 
of scholarly work on Jewish women’s literature, we can see the first dif¬ 
ferences in interpretation: whereas traditional Jewish women’s literature 
served a modern woman like Badt-Strauss more or less as a model for 
her own time, Pappenheim saw it as a reminder that new role models for 
women had to be developed. 

Like Badt-Strauss, Selma Stern was one of the first women in Germany 
able to get a university education. She grew up in an acculturated fam¬ 
ily belonging to the rural Jewry in Baden, was the first girl to graduate 
from a high school in Baden-Baden, and in 1914 became the first woman 
to complete a doctorate in history in Germany. Her dissertation on An- 
archarsis Cloots, a German Jacobin involved in the French Revolution, 
bears witness to her attempt to empathize with the subjects of her re¬ 
search, and in a historical scholarship dominated by the theme of power 
politics, this was an early declaration of her role as an outsider. During 
the war, this was made still clearer by her turn toward the history of 
women, which was at that time little developed. She began, at least ex¬ 
ternally still entirely in the spirit of traditional history, with an article on 
Sophie, the wife of the elector of Hanover. 61 Here we can already discern 
Stern’s interest in the “femme forte,” in a woman who thinks indepen¬ 
dently about politics and religion. 62 

In 1914, Stern wrote in her diary, “Today, women should imitate an 
ideal different from that of men. They should be aware that they are 
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themselves a force that can achieve great things in their area. I dream 
of a connection] betjween] sci[ence] & literature, belles-lettres & phi¬ 
losophic, scijence] & life. I believe I have found the path along which I 
can proceed: seriously and slowly. Writing biographies of great men and 
women in hist[ory] & literature.” 63 

By “feeling her way into” the lives and thoughts of great people, Stern 
wanted to “forget my suffering in theirs.” 64 With this method, which not 
only focused on a new object of research (up to that point, historians had 
paid little attention to the biographies of women) but also promised to 
offer a more empathetic approach than the usual biographies by her male 
colleagues, Stern succeeded in blazing new paths in research. 65 

Although Stern’s great interest in women’s fates was unusual, her de¬ 
scription of typical female and male characteristics did not differ from 
the usual one in a male-dominated society. In addition, her interest in 
ruling figures, some of them women, and thus the primacy of political 
history, still bore the stamp of German historicism, which remained influ¬ 
ential into the twentieth century. 

Stern turned her attention to the biographies of Jewish women only a 
few years after the First World War. This gradual transition from general 
historical observation to a growing interest in Jewish subjects reminds us 
of the founders of the Association for Jewish Culture and Scholarship. 
Just as their eyes turned increasingly inward as a result of the Hep-Hep 
Riots of 1819, so the increasing antisemitism precisely a century later, 
during and after the First World War, may have led Stern to focus sys¬ 
tematically for the first time on the fate of Jewish women. As she wrote 
in her diary, before the war, her Jewishness played no crucial role. Only 
through the “Jewish Census” undertaken in the Prussian Army in 1916 
and the consequent antisemitism, she continued, was her Jewish con¬ 
sciousness awakened. 66 Moreover, during the First World War her plans 
to qualify as a university lecturer and undertake an academic career were 
thwarted. 67 In the years after the war she was appointed to a post in the 
newly founded Academy for Scholarship on Judaism in Berlin, where she 
acquired a firm institutional anchorage in the area of Jewish history. A 
few years later she married Eugen Taubler, the ancient historian and head 
of the academy. She published a series of articles in 1922 on “The Change 
in the Type of the Jewish Woman since Emancipation in Germany,” in 
which she analyzed the identity conflicts of Jewish women from Varn- 
hagen to Else Lasker-Schiiler. In 1925 and 1926 Stern produced another 
series on “The Development of the Type of the German Jewish Woman 
since the Middle Ages.” Stern’s description of the changes during the pe- 
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riod of emancipation sounds as if it is also a careful way of distanc¬ 
ing herself from assimilation in her own time: “Everything was criticized 
that had previously been considered inviolable, religion, family, people. 
People abandoned the old, invisible, severe God and prayed to the milder, 
smiling gods of the Earth.” 68 

Like Pappenheim and Badt-Strauss, in her works Stern also emphasized 
the education of women by means of special women’s literature such as 
the Tse’enah u-re’enab or Mayse-Bukh. 69 And as Arendt later did, she 
also devoted a central chapter of her observations to the Jewish woman 
in the Romantic period. 70 Stern’s biographer rightly stresses the fact that 
her chief goal was to represent Jewish women as subjects, and not—as 
had previously been usual in most cases—as objects of history. 71 She put 
particular weight on her relationship to the present. Stern distinguished 
between the secure, established generation of 1890 and her own genera¬ 
tion, in which the problem of being a woman was increasingly connected 
with that of being a Jewess. Her awareness of Judaism was shaped less 
by religion than by ethnicity, and by the struggles with Zionism and an¬ 
tisemitism, Eastern European Jewish literature and psychoanalysis. For 
Stern, “intensive study of the Jewish past” represented an essential char¬ 
acteristic of the Jewish woman of her time. 72 

On the other hand, in the first volume of Stern’s three-volume mag¬ 
num opus, Der preufiische Staat und die ]nden (published in eight parts, 
1925-75), we find a far more traditional conception of history. Here Stern 
speaks for the optimistic line of scholarship on Judaism, which rejoices 
in emancipation. Antisemitism, which she examines still more closely in 
her own study on Jud Sufi, is seen as merely a temporary disturbance of 
the advancing process of assimilation and integration. Stern interprets 
her own time as the provisional high point of German Jewry’s striving 
for integration. 

In interpreting the history of the Jews in Prussia during the early mod¬ 
ern period, Stern draws less on the tradition of Jewish historians like Jost 
and Graetz than on the sources of German historicism. This is evident in 
the title of her work, which mentions the Prussian state first and then the 
Jews. In her introductory remarks, she wonders whether it will not seem 
foolish “to establish relationships between the narrow Judengasse near 
the Berlin town hall and that bold horseman on the bridge in front of 
the castle on the Spree who, passionate and imperious, is full of the sense 
of his power, all will and act, and ready to take the world by storm?” 73 
The answer that she gives in the following pages is in fact supposed to 
be based on these contradictions. She is chiefly interested in the center of 
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power in the castle, and less in the everyday life in the Judengasse. In this 
book, the state is the actor, while the Jews are the object. 

In contrast to Stern, Hannah Arendt, who was close to Zionism, explic¬ 
itly criticized the German Jews’ history of emancipation. To be sure, her 
concern with Jewish history also became central only by way of detours. 
After her early general philosophical works, such as the dissertation on 
“The Concept of Love in Augustine” written under the direction of Karl 
Jaspers, she published her first essays on Jewish history in the last years 
of the Weimar Republic. 74 

In her essay “Aufklarung und Judenfrage” (“Enlightenment and the 
Jewish Question”) she refers to the dialectic of Enlightenment, as had 
Baron in “Ghetto and Emancipation” a few years earlier. Arendt seeks to 
show that especially since Herder, Jews have been deprived of their own 
past. But if these “people without a history” (Gescbichtslosen) want to 
become part of European society, they must appropriate an alien past. 
Education thus becomes the means of integration: education through 
“foreign” history, however, is bound up with the sacrifice of their own 
culture. 75 In contrast to Baron, Arendt was not worried about the politi¬ 
cal dangers connected with the Enlightenment and emancipation. But like 
him she emphasized, in opposition to most German Jewish historians 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the negative side of the 
Jews’ “emancipation contract,” according to which they were not only to 
receive equal rights but also had to give up a large part of their identity. 
A little later she explained this conflict in detail by using the example of 
Rahel Varnhagen’s fate. 

Although it was completed after she left Germany, Arendt’s biography 
of Rahel, the early nineteenth-century Berlin saloniere, was conceived 
and largely written before 1933. Here for the first time was an important 
biography of a Jewish woman written by a Jewish woman author. There 
has been much speculation as to how far this biography reflects Arendt’s 
own situation as a Jewish woman living in Germany at the beginning of 
the 1930s. Since the book first appeared in 1957 (and in English), we do 
not know what she would have written in a foreword more than two 
decades earlier. But in 1957 at least, she left no doubt as to her identi¬ 
fication with Rahel: “It was never my intention to write a book about 
Rahel.... What interested me solely was to narrate Rahel’s life as she her¬ 
self might have told it.” 76 In the final chapter, written in exile in France in 
1938, Arendt, with her fundamentally pessimistic view of German Jewish 
emancipation, had already announced a new era in scholarship on Juda¬ 
ism: “There is no assimilation if one merely gives up one’s own past but 
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is ignorant of the alien past. In a society that is on the whole hostile to 
Jews ... one can only assimilate if one assimilates to antisemitism. If one 
wants to become a normal person as meticulous as all the others, then 
there is hardly any choice other than to exchange one’s old prejudices 
for new ones. If one does not do this, then one unwittingly becomes a 
rebel ... —and remains a Jew. But if one really assimilates with all the 
consequences of the denial of one’s own origin and the bond of solidar¬ 
ity with those who have not done so, or have not yet done so, then one 
becomes a scoundrel.” 77 

Arendt’s article on the problematics of assimilation, which was pub¬ 
lished at the beginning of 1933 and used the example of a group of Ger¬ 
man Jewish women during the Romantic period, allows us to presume 
that these reflections were her basic views even before she emigrated. 
Here too, she was hard on the idea that German Jews could have adapted 
to any of the prevalent trends of thought; instead, their “assimilation al¬ 
ways [meant] assimilation to [the] Enlightenment.” 78 

Had Arendt still been qualified to be a university lecturer in Germany, 
as the brilliant student and follower of Martin Heidegger and Jaspers 
she would have had, at least in theory, prospects of a professorship. As 
a woman and a Jew, however, this would have been unlikely even in the 
Weimar Republic; we have only to remember that Elbogen and his col¬ 
leagues in scholarship on Judaism did not succeed in moving beyond 
the narrow framework of a rabbinical seminary. Although since the mid¬ 
nineteenth century representatives of scholarship on Judaism from Zunz 
to Graetz had constantly fought to establish Jewish history or theology 
in a German university, they had failed to do so even under the Weimar 
Republic. Apart from a lectureship at the University of Frankfurt held for 
years by Buber, and a few specialists in the area of rabbinical Judaism, 
most of whom were attached to theological departments, there was no 
breakthrough in this regard. 79 

The studies by the women discussed here pointed to a new direction 
for research on Jewish history. Examining the fate of various Jewish 
women, they expressed a novel critique of the assimilation of German 
Jewry. At the same time it was precisely these women historians—each 
in her own way—who embedded Jewish history more firmly in a social 
context. They were complemented by women active in literature and art 
history such as Eva Reichmann and Rachel Wischnitzer, and by Regine 
Jonas, who had been educated during the Weimar Republic and in 1935 
became the first ordained woman rabbi. 80 They embodied, in the do¬ 
main of historiography, the self-awareness of the “new woman” of the 
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Weimar Republic, which also had its parallel in Eastern Europe. There 
were quite a few women active among the “young historians” around 
Ringelblum and Mahler, at the YIVO and the Institute for Judaic Studies. 
These women were pursuing careers as scholars or teachers in the newly 
founded Jewish high schools. Some of them had earned doctorates in 
history and published in the journal Yunger historiker. Shortly before the 
war, they were visited by a young American historian, Lucy Dawidowicz, 
who began her research at the YIVO and later became a professor of his¬ 
tory in New York. Dawidowicz was able to return to the United States in 
time, but most Polish Jewish women historians, like their male counter¬ 
parts, fell victim to the Nazi genocide. 81 

The Return of Tears: Jewish History versus the History 
of the “Jewish Question” 

One year after Hitler’s accession to power, three massive volumes were 
completed that can be considered the scholarly legacy of German Juda¬ 
ism. The second part of the Germania Judaica documented in detail the 
presence of Jews in countless places in the Reich from its beginning up 
to 1250, and its foreword reflected the pernicious ideology of the time: 
“Regarding the continuation nothing can at present be said. We hope that 
we will be able to pursue our work in more favorable times, but at the 
moment it exceeds the society’s capabilities.” 82 

A second work completed in 1934, Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich 
(Jews in the German Cultural Realm), was also concerned with German 
Jews putting down roots in their homeland. In more than fifty articles in 
this work of over a thousand pages, editor Siegmund Kaznelson docu¬ 
mented Jewish participation in German cultural activity, from theater 
and film to geophysics and botany. There was even an article about 
“German Jews in Chess.” In 1934, a more appropriate title for this ar¬ 
ticle would probably have been “Jews in German Chess.” Nonetheless, 
reminding “Aryan” Germans of Jews’ contributions to German culture 
and how long they had been rooted in Germany was not in accord with 
the new government’s goals. So it is hardly surprising that the govern¬ 
ment prevented the book from being printed and distributed. The state 
police headquarters for the Berlin district had this lapidary comment on 
Kaznelson’s work: “In reading this book, the unprejudiced reader must 
conclude that the whole of German culture before the National Socialist 
Revolution was produced by Jews alone.” 83 Both works reached their 
readers only decades later: Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich in 1959 
and Germania Judaica in 1963. 
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A third book, Elbogen’s Die Gescbichte der Juden in Deutschland, was 
printed in 1935, and reedited after the war, in a significantly revised form, 
by Eleonore Sterling. In a biographical sketch of Elbogen, Michael Meyer 
emphasizes that the otherwise so distant Elbogen wrote this work with a 
passion reminiscent of Graetz that was to provide consolation and sup¬ 
port for German Jews in hard times: “German Jewish history assumes 
the form of a drama in which there are heroes and villains, and in which 
dramatic effect is increased by the frequent use of language in the present 
tense. In contrast to his writing elsewhere, Elbogen here allows himself 
the liberty to imagine what his characters might have thought or felt. At 
times the writing resembles that of a Greek tragedy in which later out¬ 
comes are foreshadowed by earlier events. Although the Jews are defined 
as a community of fate, Jewish survival is possible through collective 
acts of will. 84 

It is also remarkable that in this book—as in Philippson’s general ac¬ 
count that appeared twenty years earlier—the history of the German Em¬ 
pire is limited largely to the growth of antisemitism, which is subjected 
to blunt criticism despite the fact that the book was published in Nazi 
Germany. Elbogen’s account ends with the First World War, but he leaves 
no doubt as to the situation of German Jews in 1935: “The Jewish com¬ 
munities’ welfare allocations, which are dramatically increasing and re¬ 
flect grinding poverty, indicate the situation of those who have remained 
in the homeland. Not to mention the mental suffering!” 85 

Elbogen’s last work was published posthumously in the United States, 
in an English translation, in 1944. It was an attempt to continue Graetz’s 
history into the twentieth century, and was titled A Century of Jewish 
Life. Under the impact of Nazi persecution, Elbogen reinterprets the 
periodization of recent Jewish history: he sees the years from 1848 to 
1880 as the period of optimism, idealism, and liberalism, followed by 
the period of pessimism, materialism, and nationalism between 1880 and 
1914; finally, beginning with the First World War, comes the period of de¬ 
struction (from 1914 to 1939). 86 The teleological interpretation of Jewish 
history adopted by nineteenth-century historians who saw the age of the 
Enlightenment and emancipation as the end of a long history of suffering 
is here inverted by the most important representative of Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in the early twentieth century. The historian now weeps above 
all for the present. 

These great works conclude an era in German Jewish creativity by 
putting German Jews’ spiritual rootedness and their contributions to Eu¬ 
ropean civilization in the foreground. In so doing they position them- 
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selves outside their own time, in which a new paradigm of German Jew¬ 
ish historiography was becoming increasingly dominant: the critique of 
assimilation. How should this last resurgence of Jewish historiography 
in Nazi Germany be situated with respect to the overall picture of Jew¬ 
ish historiography? First we must note that a few of the most important 
works on German Jewish history, even though they were conceived and 
begun before 1933, were completed after 1933, and breathe a spirit that 
was already discernible in the Weimar years and became dominant in a 
rapidly deteriorating climate of intolerance and exclusion. Criticism of 
the Enlightenment and individual emancipation went hand in hand with 
a new interest in collective efforts to attain autonomy. Thus, these texts 
are valuable as both historical and historiographical documents. On the 
one hand, they are part of the tradition of scholarship on Judaism, and 
on the other hand, they reflect the new intellectual trends that emerged 
toward the end of the Weimar Republic. However, at the same time they 
also began to raise a question that historians asked more often and under 
different conditions after 1945: Why did emancipation and assimilation 
fail in the case of German Jews? 

It is a little-known fact that until 1938, Jews were able to take doctoral 
degrees in German universities, and that Jewish research institutions con¬ 
tinued to exist until 1939 (in the case of the Hochschule fur die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums even until 1941). 87 In the dissertations and research 
reports that were produced around 1933 and afterward, Dubnow’s 
concept of autonomy, which had hitherto been applied only to Eastern 
Europe, suddenly appeared relevant for German Jewish communities as 
well. 88 For example, a 1935 dissertation focused on legal protection for 
Jews in German Upper Silesia after the 1922 Geneva Agreement. 89 In 
particular, the legal historian Kurt Stillschweig (1905-55) wrote numer¬ 
ous articles on the question of national minorities, which were suddenly 
no longer discussed in a purely theoretical domain. When his articles 
were published in the Monatsscbrift fur Geschicbte und Wissenscbaft des 
Judentums in 1937 and 1938, retreating to national autonomy already 
seemed an excessively optimistic future prospect for German Jews. Exclu¬ 
sion was a reality, while it had steadily become more difficult for German 
Jews to develop their own culture. In his last article, Stillschweig had to 
sign with “Israel” as his second name. 

The Monatsscbrift of 1939 was the last result of collective Jewish 
creativity in Nazi Germany. To be sure, it reached only a few readers 
when after long delays it was finally delivered in 1941 to its last faith¬ 
ful subscribers. 90 Selma Stern’s contribution fell victim to the censors. In 
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her article, she emphasized the dual world in which German Jews lived, 
their rootedness in both Jewish and German cultures. 91 Stern ended her 
article with a reference to the great hopes of Jews of the generation that 
preceded her. They lived in a “time in which, along with the decline of 
the Romantic movement and the victory of the liberal view, the mood of 
hostility toward Jews also waned, and they could imagine that their suf¬ 
fering had finally come to an end.” 92 Stern no longer needed to show her 
readers how much these hopes had been dashed. 

Other historians now looked on the once unanimously celebrated age 
of emancipation with a jaundiced eye. Two pioneering studies based on 
this new conception were Max Wiener’s 1933 book, Jiidische Religion im 
Zeitalter der Emanzipation (Jewish Religion in the Age of Emancipation) 
and the Frankfurt dissertation written in 1934 by the social historian 
Jakob Katz (1904-98), who later became a prominent professor at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Die Entstehung der Judenassimilation 
in Deutschland und deren Ideologic (The Origins of the Jews’ Assimila¬ 
tion in Germany and Its Ideology). 93 

As a young man, Katz came from Hungary to study at the Frankfurt 
yeshiva founded by the Orthodox rabbi Salomon Breuer in 1890. With¬ 
out completely turning his back on religious life, he devoted himself to 
academic studies and became a student of the sociologist Karl Mannheim, 
who also came from Hungary, and who, as a Jew, was no longer allowed 
to examine Katz. Katz was now left with supervisors who were not ex¬ 
perts on his subject. His new dissertation director, Georg Kiintzel, a Ger¬ 
man nationalist though not a Nazi, insisted—as Katz remembered—that 
“I write a preface to the effect that my scholarly treatment of the subject 
did not imply that the author regarded assimilation as the solution to 
the Jewish question.” Kiintzel need not have worried that Katz would 
become an advocate for emancipation, because, as Katz said, “I grasped 
his point totally and immediately and merely remarked that anyone who 
read the work would see that my conclusions were scarcely a recommen¬ 
dation for assimilation.” 94 In fact, in the foreword to the 1934 work we 
read, “The investigation had its origin in the need to look into the causes 
of a historical event whose effects obviously extend into the current time, 
and which the author condemned from an extra-scholarly standpoint. 
The historical turning point in 1933 gave the scholarly question a greater 
meaning; not only because the object acquired an unexpected degree of 
topicality, but also because it produced the visible end of a period whose 
beginnings were to be investigated and thus made it possible to frame the 
question in a much more acute way.” 95 
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Lending expression to the spirit of his time, Katz concluded his dis¬ 
sertation on a pessimistic note. In particular, he pointed to the resistance 
to assimilation that had grown over time: “Thus a new age arose that no 
longer wanted to see in assimilation the certainly to be expected solution 
to its underlying questions.” 96 If we consider Katz’s adherence to Zion¬ 
ism, his skepticism with regard to the assimilation of the German Jews 
may not seem so strange. 

What seems more surprising, on the other hand, is the growing distance 
taken by Liberal Jewish thinkers with regard to the values of individual¬ 
ism and rational thought. Already in the Weimar period a slow turning 
away from the rationalist heritage of the nineteenth century was discern¬ 
ible—for example, in the speeches given by leading representatives of 
Liberal Judaism at the annual rabbinical conferences. Among them was 
Max Wiener, who had once been Baeck’s assistant in Diisseldorf and after 
a brief residence in Stettin became Baeck’s colleague in Berlin. Whereas 
Baeck still oscillated between the traditional rationalism of Liberal Juda¬ 
ism and nonrationalist movements, Wiener’s break with the heritage of 
the nineteenth century was radical. As his biographer, Robert S. Schine, 
noted, Wiener’s “historical-metaphysical irrationalism” represented an 
assimilation of Romantic nationalism to Liberal Judaism. 97 This reevalu¬ 
ation of German Jewish religious history was further strengthened by 
the events of 1933. With his important work, Wiener expressed the same 
skepticism in a theological regard that the historian Katz urged in rela¬ 
tion to the history of assimilation. Here too, present developments un¬ 
mistakably shaped the conception of history. 

The articles published after 1933 in the leading German Jewish histori¬ 
cal journal, the Zeitschrift fur die Gescbicbte der Juden in Deutschland 
(ZGJD), also gave increasing attention to emancipation and its failure. 98 
The ZGJD was also the forum for the publication of one of the dirtiest 
attacks on Jewish historiography after 1933. The main actor in this con¬ 
troversy was Wilhelm Grau, a young historian at the Reichsinstitut fur 
Geschichte des Neuen Deutschland (Reich Institute for the History of the 
New Germany) in Munich. His dissertation was on the Jewish commu¬ 
nity in Regensburg during the Middle Ages, and in it he aggressively at¬ 
tacked and at the same time plagiarized the work of the Jewish historian 
Raphael Straus, the former editor of the ZGJD." Interestingly enough, 
a Jewish historian who had emigrated to Palestine in 1935 was still al¬ 
lowed an opportunity to express, in a German Jewish periodical, his great 
indignation with regard to a rising star on the horizon of Nazi historians: 
“The reasons why Grau’s work so completely fails are indicated from 
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the outset. The young author, a doctoral candidate at the University of 
Munich, was lamentably inadequate to his task.” 100 In his reply, Grau 
denied that any Jewish historian had the necessary objectivity required 
to approach Jewish history. The ZGJD was forced to print Grau’s words: 
“Jewish historiography has to resign itself to the fact that German schol¬ 
ars are and will be systematically researching and describing the Jew¬ 
ish problem, precisely in the framework of German national history. In 
Jewish circles people have to realize that we Germans do not want to 
write the history of Jews or Judaism, but rather the history of the Jewish 
question. We will carry out this task in accord with the German scientific 
spirit and German thoroughness, on the basis of our own conscience.” 101 

In the coming years, “German thoroughness” was to have far more 
tragic consequences in domains other than science and scholarship. 
While the exclusion, persecution, and ultimately annihilation of the Jews 
in Nazi-dominated Europe resulted in a growing number of victims, sci¬ 
entists provided state offices with information. Research on the Jewish 
question was carried on under government auspices at the most diverse 
sites and institutes in Germany. Jews were of course no longer among the 
authors of this research. 102 

In addition to the Munich institute, two similar institutions opened 
in Frankfurt and Berlin. During the war further institutes on this sub¬ 
ject were set up throughout Europe, from Ancona to Krakow, from 
Bordeaux to Budapest. Nazi research on the Jewish question had clear 
ideological tasks. Its representatives wanted to establish the differences 
between the Jewish “parasites” and the respective “host nations,” to use 
their terminology. “Racial mixing” was supposed to be shown as harm¬ 
ful, and emancipation as wrong. Thus without being explicitly called on 
to engage in mass murder, scientists helped prepare and approve it ideo¬ 
logically. The new discipline of the “Research on the Jewish Question” 
legitimated the legal exclusion of Jews and later the confiscation of Jew¬ 
ish property. In the course of the Nazi policy of annihilating the Jews, 
historical studies became further involved, as Patricia von Papen-Bodek 
has shown in the case of the Budapest Institute: “Its systematic attempt 
to portray Hungarian Jews as mortal enemies who had to be killed as an 
act of self-defense was not only an effort to minimize human compassion 
for the Jews among Hungarians, it was nothing less than instigation to 
murder. Its vicious propaganda-campaign not only sought to justify ex¬ 
propriation, it legitimized the ‘evacuation’ of the country’s Jews.” 103 

The Nazi institutes actively participated in the “Aryanization” of Jewish 
property, and requisitioned large portions of Jewish libraries from Ath- 
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ens to Amsterdam, from Vilnius to Rome. They published monographs, 
bibliographies, and their own professional journals. As in other areas of 
the Nazi state, there was internal wrangling and competition among the 
various institutes. In addition, there were personal intrigues and power 
struggles concerning priority within “Jewish research” that led to legal 
battles between the leader of the Munich research department, Grau, 
and his former boss, Walter Frank. Renowned historians often lent their 
names for at least a nominal participation in Jewish research, as did Karl 
Alexander von Muller, the leading historian at the University of Munich, 
who was not only the editor of the Historische Zeitschrift but also head 
of the Munich Institute for Research on the Jewish Question. 104 The real 
work was done mainly by young, unknown historians who could not 
get a foothold elsewhere. In the words of Papen-Bodek: “Judenforschung 
clearly provided a niche for frustrated and unaccomplished opportunistic 
academics.” 105 

When the Munich Department of Research on the Jewish Question at 
the Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany officially opened 
in November 1936, Muller stressed in his introductory remarks the spe¬ 
cial nature of this institution within German academia. After noting that 
few scholarly and scientific institutes were opened with such prominent 
representatives in the audience (including Hitler’s deputy, Rudolf Hefi), 
he emphasized that the founding of this institute was more “than an ordi¬ 
nary organizational act of fostering science and scholarship; instead, it is 
itself an act of revolution, of Adolf Hitler’s great National Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, in the field of knowledge and higher education.” With systematic 
research on the Jewish question, he said, a “taboo” had been broken that 
had previously burdened this subject. In the new German state the po¬ 
litical task of historical scholarship had acquired a special role: “History 
shows us that every great revolution worthy of the name has not only 
transformed the picture of the present, but also that of the past that lay 
behind it.” For Muller, historical research could forge weapons, provide 
armor, and train fighters—in short, it could be a “weapons workshop 
for the battle of the minds.” 106 The new institute immediately announced 
three well-endowed prizes for research on court Jews, and named as its 
main areas of research the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, the role of 
the Talmud, the role played by Jews in the Enlightenment, and “statis¬ 
tics on the baptism of Jews and mixed marriages” in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries—all subjects that could easily be used for purposes 
of propaganda. 107 
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Outwardly, researchers on the Jewish question were intent on making 
themselves appear to be engaged in objective science and scholarship. 
They explained that if their conclusions were in accord with the goals of 
Nazi policies, this was not the result of their prejudices but rather of the 
fact that Nazi ideology represented the truth, which had been falsified 
by Jewish historians. However, many readers no doubt noticed that here 
footnotes served only as an alibi. The antisemitic projections of this re¬ 
search increasingly coincided with the growing tragedy of the European 
Jews. When in 1943 Grau published a brochure in which he expressed 
his conviction that by the end of the twentieth century Jews would have 
disappeared from Europe, the deportation trains were already rolling to¬ 
ward the East. 108 

A few of the historians involved in Nazi research nonetheless gained 
considerable respect after the war. Their openly antisemitic articles and 
connection with antisemitic institutes doing research on Jews did not nec¬ 
essarily damage their later careers, and the work they had done there was 
later published under other auspices in the Federal Republic. Thus, schol¬ 
ars such as Heinrich Schnee and Hermann Kellerbenz did not hesitate 
to harvest in democratic Germany what they had sown under National 
Socialism. 109 

It was this atmosphere that made it almost impossible for most Ger¬ 
man Jewish scholars who had emigrated to return even temporarily to 
their homeland. No one put this more clearly than Gershom Scholem, 
writing in 1949 to the historian Hans-Joachim Schoeps, who had just re¬ 
turned to Germany from exile in Sweden: “I am astonished that you can 
breathe in this air.” 110 When in 1963 the historian Werner Conze offered 
Scholem a guest professorship in Heidelberg, the latter’s answer was un¬ 
ambiguous: “It is unthinkable to accept an invitation in this department 
when my relationship with the nearest neighbors in my scholarly field, 
such as especially the representative of Hebrew, would be overshadowed 
by the darkest memories, strained, and collegially unrealizable.” 111 

A Signal in Dark Times: The “Jewish Contribution” 
to Civilization 

Immediately after the war Scholem was involved in the newly founded 
Commission of European Jewish Cultural Reconstruction. Its main task 
was to transfer the cultural artifacts that had not been destroyed by the 
Nazis to new centers of Jewish life, mainly in the United States and Is¬ 
rael. The leader of this organization was Salo Baron, who two decades 
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earlier had himself personified the transfer of Jewish historiography from 
Europe to the United States. When after completing his studies in Vienna 
in the early 1920s Baron considered trying to get an academic post in 
Central Europe, his teacher Hans Kelsen warned him “not to expect to 
make an academic career in Austria. Hence I was more pliable to in¬ 
vitations from foreign countries.” 112 At the time, the options offered to 
him were the newly opened Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Collegio 
Rabbinico in Florence, and the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York, 
where he was to begin teaching in 1926. Shortly afterward he received an 
honorable invitation to join the Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau, 
once the academic home of Heinrich Graetz, but he rejected it, as he did 
not intend to return to Europe. Mindful of the fact that Ismar Elbogen, 
who had turned down an appointment at Columbia University in 1929, 
had been forced, like many other respected scholars, to take refuge in 
the United States after 1933, Baron later commented, “In fact, as we all 
know, it turned out but a few years later, that had I accepted the invita¬ 
tion, I would have had to RUN to America under much more difficult 
conditions.” 113 

Elbogen ultimately received help from four different Jewish educa¬ 
tional institutions that together managed to pay him an appropriate sal¬ 
ary. Eugen Taubler was also to teach at one of these rabbinical semi¬ 
naries, the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. In 1920, Taubler had 
brought to life the Academy for Scholarship on Judaism in Berlin; after 
1933 he worked at the former Hochschule fur die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
denturns, which had been demoted to the status of an “educational insti¬ 
tution” (Lehranstalt), and in 1941 he was able to leave Germany at the 
last minute. 

Precisely in the darkest years of Jewish history, as Jews were con¬ 
fronted in large parts of Europe with a return of the racial hatred they 
thought they had overcome, in Oxford Cecil Roth saw it as his mis¬ 
sion to emphasize the Jews’ special contributions to the civilization of 
humanity. His work The Jewish Contribution to Western Civilization, 
published in 1938, was part of a number of similar publications. In his 
foreword, Roth asserted that his work was intended to counter the no¬ 
tion “that the Jew is essentially a middleman, who has produced noth¬ 
ing: that he is an alien excrescence on European life.” Despite his clear 
political goal of combating antisemitism, Roth assured his readers, as had 
Zunz or Jost a century earlier in their works promoting emancipation, 
“I have set out to write this book as objectively as possible.” 114 In 1891 
David Kaufmann, who taught history at the regional rabbinical school in 
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Budapest, had already put forward the thesis that scholarship on Juda¬ 
ism should counter the opinion that Jews only sold old trousers and lived 
by usury. 115 In Germany, both before and during the Nazi period, similar 
works were being prepared, and shortly after the war this was the chief 
task of the multivolume standard reference work, The Jews: Their His¬ 
tory, Culture, and Religion, published in 1949 by Louis Finkelstein, the 
chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

Finkelstein’s work can be seen as the last and most comprehensive ef¬ 
fort to point out, as had Kaznelson and Roth, the “contributions” made 
by Jews to their environment, and to make Judaism as a religious com¬ 
munity and civilization accessible for that environment. Finkelstein also 
wanted to take the wind out of the sails of the antisemites’ arguments. 
Thus in his foreword he wrote, “The purpose of this book is to bring 
into focus the vast number and wide variety of data concerning Juda¬ 
ism and the Jews, so that they can be seen in relation to one another 
and to the general phenomena of human culture.” 116 And in his prefatory 
letter to Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, Finkelstein emphasized the central 
importance of the cross-fertilization of Jewish and the surrounding non- 
Jewish cultures: “In the course of its long, tortuous history, Judaism has 
profoundly affected, and been deeply affected by, cultural phenomena 
covering the whole range of human experience.... The faith and tradition 
of the Jews have left an indelible stamp on Western music, art, science, 
mathematics, medicine, philosophy, letters, education, philanthropy, law, 
public administration, manners, morals, and religion.” 117 Thus, the book 
includes chapters on Jewish contributions to medicine and ethics just as 
naturally as it does investigations of the influence of the Flebrew Bible on 
English and European literature. An appendix lists the most commonly 
asked questions about Jewish history, based on questionnaires filled out 
by over two hundred scholars and educators. Such questions as these 
come up: “What is the attitude of Judaism to Jesus?” “What was the 
Jewish participation in the wars fought by the U.S.A.?” and “What are 
the contributions of Jews to the cultural development of civilization?” 118 

Not the least goal of this first overview of Jewish history and culture 
written in the English language was to persuade Judaism’s enemies and 
especially the indifferent: “More complete information about Judaism 
may perhaps avert, in some degree, the growth of anti-Semitism.... Men 
who are ignorant are easily misled by those who are vicious; and it be¬ 
comes the duty of any group which seeks to increase love in the world, 
to prevent misunderstanding of itself by offering correct information.” 119 
Finkelstein regarded this work as “the first comprehensive description 
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of Judaism and the Jews,” and in addition he expressed, in the third edi¬ 
tion published in 1960, his conviction that it would be for generations 
the definitive presentation of Judaism that would need only to be im¬ 
proved and completed from one edition to the next. 120 The authors made 
their royalties available for this purpose: “All royalties will continue to 
be earmarked for subsequent improved editions, in hopes that the work 
may become a classic worthy of its subject and useful to generations 
yet unborn.” 121 

The American context of the time is obviously important. Not un¬ 
touched, but nonetheless not directly affected by the Shoah, American 
Judaism developed in an environment that was on the whole relatively 
tolerant, but at precisely this point it had to battle a social antisemitism 
that went so far as to limit the number of Jewish students at American 
universities. Moreover, in a society shaped by religion and cultural plural¬ 
ism, Judaism was conceived first of all as a religion and since the 1930s 
also as a religiously defined culture. Thus, it was only logical that Mor- 
decai Kaplan (1881-1983), who propagated this idea more than any¬ 
one else, should write one of the central chapters in Finkelstein’s work, 
“The Contribution of Judaism to World Ethics.” And just as Finkelstein’s 
conviction that more knowledge could help win the battle against anti¬ 
semitism could have stemmed directly from the emancipation ideology of 
Dohm, so David Biale aptly observed, “Kaplan’s essay could easily have 
been written by Abraham Geiger or Moritz Lazarus in the nineteenth 
century, so redolent is it of the kind of ethical apologetics one encounters 
in that literature.” 122 

The first edition of the work was still shaped almost exclusively by 
American and British historians. Only in the second and third editions 
was Zionist historiography at least nominally included, in the form of 
contributions by Dinur and Israel’s president, Yitzhak Ben-Zvi. Finkel¬ 
stein’s The Jews was published at a time when with few exceptions, there 
were still no chairs of Jewish studies in American and British universi¬ 
ties. Most of the contributors taught at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
which trained rabbis, though some taught at the Orthodox Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity or Dropsie College. Among the few authors not based at a Jewish 
college was Cecil Roth, who taught at Oxford. 

Like Baron, Roth remained, despite the tragic events he experienced, a 
lifelong opponent of the lachrymose version of Jewish history. In 1968, 
when he was once again elected president of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England, he mentioned the inaugural speech given by his predeces¬ 
sor, Isaiah Berlin, who had cited the reply given by the historian Lewis 
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Namier when he was asked why he wrote British history rather than 
Jewish history: “Derby! There is no modern Jewish history. There is only 
a Jewish martyrology, and that is not amusing enough for me.” Berlin 
seemed to agree, since he went on: “The annals of the Jews between the 
destruction of the Second Temple and comparatively recent times is in¬ 
deed largely a story of persecution and martyrdom, weakness and hero¬ 
ism, an unbroken struggle against greater odds than any other human 
community has ever had to contend with.” Roth had these words in mind 
when in his own speech he explained why he wrote English Jewish his¬ 
tory: “I commend to the young in heart among you my ultimate answer: 
‘Because it is fun.’” 123 




Fig. 5 . 1 . Ephraim Moses Lilien, Passak. Illustration from Juda: Gesdnge (Berlin, 
1900 ). 












5 . THE RETURN OF THE NATION TO ITS LAND 

Zionist Narrative Perspectives 


Our revolution is directed not only against a system but against destiny, 
against the unique destiny of a unique people.... Our task is to break 
radically with this dependence and to become masters of our own fate. 

—David Ben-Gurion, “The Imperatives 
of the Jewish Revolution,” 1944 


If there is a graphic representation of Zionism’s message, it can 
hardly be more clearly communicated than in this drawing by Ephraim 
Moses Lilien (1874-1925) published in 1900 and titled Passover. On the 
left side of the picture we see the Jew in exile, his eyes sad and his body 
entangled in thorns; on the right side, we see the rising sun with the 
Hebrew word “Zion”; and in the background the pyramids of Egyp¬ 
tian slavery. Lilien was the iconographer of the early Zionist movement. 
He came from Drohobycz in Galicia and was involved in the Jugendstil 
scene in Munich. Around the turn of the century he became an ardent 
supporter of Zionism. He made the most famous photographic portrait 
of Herzl—posing on the balcony of his hotel in Basel—and illustrated 
picture books and postcards that served to spread the idea of Zionism. 1 
Decades after his death, Lilien’s juxtaposition of the Jews’ thorny past in 
exile with a promising future in a land of their own was still as much a 
part of the Zionist rhetorical repertory as was Ben-Gurion’s view of what 
he considered to be the four most important events in Jewish history: 
the exodus out of Egypt, the handing down of the law on Mount Sinai, 
Joshua’s conquest of the Land of Israel, and the founding of the State of 
Israel. In this scheme, the history of the Jewish diaspora is of only second¬ 
ary importance. 2 

Lilien’s graphic outline of the opposition between exile and homeland, 
and Ben-Gurion’s political idea of the Jews’ revolution against their own 
fate, corresponded to the conception of history that had been developed 
by leading Zionist historians since the end of the nineteenth century. When 
around this time Zionism became a political movement, its representa¬ 
tives wanted not only to build a new Jewish future but also to rewrite 
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the Jews’ past. Wissenschaft des Judentums in Germany and its eastern 
European pendant, called in Hebrew hokhmat Israel, were to be replaced 
by a reevaluation of the Jews’ own past. The Zionists, like all nineteenth- 
century nationalist movements, assigned a high value to the development 
of modern nations. Since for over two thousand years another element of 
nation-building—one that is usually constitutive, namely, a common ter¬ 
ritory—had been lacking, Zionist historians had to make special efforts 
to show that Jewish history had evolved in a continuous, homogeneous 
way in all times and places, and that its bearers had never given up the de¬ 
sire to “return” to their own land. Zionist historians set a radical distance 
between themselves and earlier representatives of the discipline, although 
despite these efforts to distinguish themselves from their predecessors it 
is also clear how much they were influenced by them and that they were 
able to develop their own positions only in contrast to those already 
available. This twofold relationship may help explain the vehemence of 
the conflict. 3 


The Revolt against the Father: The Break 
with Wissenschaft des Judentums 

The collision of the new Jewish national consciousness in eastern Europe, 
which found an important expression in the revival of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, with German-language Wissenschaft des Judentums took place 
even before Herzl’s appearance and the formation of a political move¬ 
ment. In the mid-nineteenth century, Hebrew periodicals called on Jews 
to revive their national consciousness and gather in the Land of Israel. 
Journalists such as Peretz Smolenskin, who edited the Hebrew monthly 
ha-shahar, demanded that Jewish historians identify completely with 
their subject: Jewish history. In a programmatic essay in the first volume 
of his periodical, Smolenskin called for research on Jewish history on a 
new basis. It must be viewed as the history of a nation that could be writ¬ 
ten only from the inside by a Jewish author who reflected the Volksgeist 
(spirit of the people). Above all, the unifying elements of Jewish history 
and its special character in contrast to all other national histories were 
to be made clear. 4 

Polish-born historian Ze’ev Yavetz (1847-1924) published his first his¬ 
torical article in Smolenskin’s monthly. In his work, Yavetz combined a 
traditional religious viewpoint with nationalist ideas about a new settle¬ 
ment in the Land of Israel. Because of its Orthodox orientation, Yavetz’s 
Jewish history in fourteen volumes is exceptional. It is centered on bibli¬ 
cal and Talmudic times. Only the last two volumes move beyond those 
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periods, and even then they describe almost exclusively internal Jewish 
developments. 5 Yavetz repeatedly emphasizes that he regards non-Jewish 
sources with skepticism. He claims that he does not want to enter into 
conflict with the holy scriptures or express his own personal opinion but 
rather wants only to allow the “national spirit” to speak. 6 

Yavetz has little in common with the nineteenth-century German Jew¬ 
ish historians. Instead he is heavily influenced by traditional religious 
ideas. Thus he begins his history with the creation of the world, remains 
true to the biblical account, uses the Jewish calendar years down into the 
modern period, and interprets the modern antisemitism of the late nine¬ 
teenth century and the resettlement of the Land of Israel as labor pains 
connected with the birth of the messianic age. He expressly emphasizes 
that the Jews’ acts alone influence their fate in the world. In other words, 
Jews themselves are responsible for the way that non-Jews treat Jews— 
not the other way around. 7 

Yavetz was neither a modern scholar nor a secular Zionist. He be¬ 
longed to the early Zionist movement known as Hovevey Zion, and later 
to the religious Zionist Mizrahi movement. Between 1890 and 1897 he 
lived in Jerusalem, where he wrote most of his work. For him, the Land 
of Israel was the center of Jewish history, which he divided into two main 
periods: The People of Israel in their Land” and “ The People of Israel 
among the Nations.” In an afterword to the last volume of his work pub¬ 
lished in 1922 he expressed the hope that a period of “the people of Israel 
in their land” would now begin again. 8 

Yavetz’s work found only a limited number of readers. The Hebrew 
language had just become a modern reading language for a few Euro¬ 
pean Jews. Most of them were Orthodox Jews or secular Zionists. For 
the first group, Yavetz’s work was taboo because of its references to non- 
Jewish and non-Orthodox Jewish authors. Despite Yavetz’s differences 
with scholars like Graetz and Geiger, Yitshak Eisik Halevi, the Orthodox 
author of a multivolume history of the Talmudic and post-Talmudic age 
(Dorot ha-rishonim) reproached him for imitating precisely these au¬ 
thors. On the other hand, the secular Zionists rejected Yavetz because 
of his basic Orthodox attitude. 9 Thus, the audience for his work was 
limited to the small group of religious Zionists, and his attempt to write 
a comprehensive Jewish history from a national religious point of view 
remained a onetime enterprise. 

Yavetz had no important influence on later Zionist historiography. 
In the early twentieth century, more important ideas came from the 
young intellectuals within Zionism who were calling for a redefinition 
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of scholarship on Judaism. This demand could be heard both in Eastern 
Europe—for instance, in the work of Joseph Klausner (1874-1958)— 
and the German-speaking context of Central Europe, particularly in the 
work of Martin Buber. In his first programmatic article, Klausner, who 
had been since 1903 the editor of ha-shiloah, an influential Hebrew pe¬ 
riodical founded by Ahad Ha’am, called for a mada ivrit, a “Hebrew 
scholarship.” 10 Russian-born and Heidelberg-trained, Klausner assigned 
to scholarship a political role in the construction of a Jewish state. He 
gave particular attention to the periods of the First and Second Temples, 
when the Jews still had their own statehood. In doing so, he fell back on 
precisely the Romantic and nationalistic elements of European thought 
from which the generations of the founders of scholarship on Judaism 
had distanced themselves. 11 

According to Buber, before a Jewish state could be created, the cul¬ 
tural preconditions for a national identity had to be established. To this 
end Buber founded a publishing house, the Judischer Verlag, called for a 
national Jewish art, and supported the establishment of a Hebrew uni¬ 
versity. However, the scholarship to be practiced there was to be founded 
on bases entirely different from those of nineteenth-century Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, which in his view “did not deserve its great name.” It had 
become simply a department of philology and neglected practical tasks. 
The Jewish scholarship that Buber demanded was supposed to give pri¬ 
ority to practical tasks: “First of all, to recognize what we love. But then 
also to investigate, on the basis of the given, what is necessary for our 
people and what we can expect, our needs and our possibilities.” 12 Like 
others who were fighting for “cultural Zionism”—among them Lilien, 
Ahad Ha’am and the later president of Israel, Chaim Weizmann—Buber 
warned against realizing Herzl’s goals by political means alone. 

By the time that Klausner and Buber demanded a reorientation of Wis¬ 
senschaft des Judentums toward a resolutely Hebrew and Jewish scholar¬ 
ship, the first institutions to achieve these aims had aleady been estab¬ 
lished. In 1898 a young Hamburg rabbi, Max Grunwald (1871-1953), 
had founded the Society for Jewish Folklore, whose journal, Mitteilungen 
zur jiidischen Volkskunde, regularly reported on Jewish popular culture, 
customs, and superstitions among eastern European Jews, rural Jews in 
Germany, and Yemenite and Caucasian Jews. By emphasizing these ne¬ 
glected topics, Grunwald and his colleagues gave expression to the al¬ 
tered mood of the turn of the century, which was no longer shaped by the 
rationalist heritage of the Enlightenment, but rather by the neo-Romantic 
trends of the time. 13 
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Apologetics had not disappeared as an element of Jewish historiog¬ 
raphy, but it had changed its line of defense. Whereas during the nine¬ 
teenth century Jewish scholars always assumed that they had to repre¬ 
sent Judaism as rationally as possible in order to achieve the goals of 
emancipation, by the end of the century a new antisemitic stereotype had 
been established: now Jews were no longer regarded as behind the times, 
members of a self-isolating group captive to religious superstitions, as the 
main complaint from Voltaire to Fichte had suggested; instead, they were 
seen as the leaders of a new urban civilization that was subverting the 
old values while no longer being externally different from their Christian 
neighbors. 

Jews were excluded from the German nationalist and increasingly rac¬ 
ist discourse, but they did not live in a vacuum. They shared the linguistic 
usages and basic intellectual views of their non-Jewish fellow citizens. 
Hence, it is hardly surprising that Jewish physicians and anthropologists 
sought to underpin the discourse on a specifically Jewish race with their 
own scientific arguments, and simply denied the superiority or inferiority 
of this or that race. 14 Jewish scientists collected the most precise data on 
present-day Jews, investigated their demographic structures, and stud¬ 
ied their professions and illnesses. The Zeitschrift fur Demography und 
Statistik der ]uden (Journal for Demography and Statistics of the Jews) 
founded by the Office of Jewish Statistics in Berlin in 1905 was the most 
important forum for those working in this field. 

In 1904 Arthur Ruppin (1876-1943), a German Zionist, published Die 
Juden der Gegemvart (The Jews of To-day), a work that inaugurated the 
area of Jewish sociology and for which he was later appointed to the first 
professorship in this field at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. On the 
eve of World War I, Ruppin’s colleague, the physician Felix Theilhaber 
(1884-1956), shocked German Jews with his conclusions based on de¬ 
mographic developments, which he published in 1911 under the title Der 
Untergang der deutschen Juden (The Decline of German Jewry). Both 
men believed that their new access to science had provided them with 
the key to objectivity. Unchallengeable figures and data, statistics and 
tables, were to replace the subjective viewpoints of the history of ideas. 
Only a few representatives of this new approach acknowledged that the 
choice and evaluation of demographic discoveries might be just as ideo¬ 
logically biased. For Ruppin and Theilhaber, it was undeniable that the 
demographic decline of Jewry could be halted only in a Jewish homeland. 

Ruppin begins his analysis with the threatening demographic situation 
of Jews throughout the world: “The structure of Judaism, once so solid, is 
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crumbling away before our very eyes. Conversion and intermarriage are 
thinning the ranks of Jews in every direction, and the loss is the heavier 
to bear, in that the great decrease in the Jewish birthrate makes it more 
and more difficult to fill up the gaps in the natural way.” 15 This process 
was not limited to western Europe but was already discernible even in 
eastern Europe. Thus the chapters in the first part of Ruppin’s book bear 
titles such as “The Declining Birthrate,” “The Diminished Importance of 
Religion,” “Intermarriage,” “Baptism,” and “Antisemitism as an Ineffec¬ 
tive Check to Assimilation.” On the other hand, the second part of the 
book points toward the future, and is called “Jewish Nationalism.” Its 
chapters are titled “Race Value of the Jews,” “Cultural Value of the Jews,” 
“Creation of a Self-Contained Jewish Economic Life by a Return to Agri¬ 
culture,” and “Revival of the Hebrew Language.” It is no wonder that the 
concluding chapter is titled “Zionism.” Scientific knowledge and political 
conviction merge in Ruppin, as he himself admits: as a man “to whom 
the fate of the Jewish people is more than a purely scientific question, 
I have not been able to refrain from drawing my conclusions from the 
facts and expressing my views and hopes in relation to the future shape 
of things.” 16 The book, whose author was soon to emigrate to Palestine 
and become one of the most important figures in the development of the 
country, ends on an optimistic note regarding a future for Jews in their 
own land: “We may confidently hope that the energy and the will to live 
of the Jewish People will conquer all difficulties, and that the nation will 
enter in Palestine upon [a] new lease of life.” 17 

Ruppin’s argument resembles that of Theilhaber, who also emphasized 
that his book was a scientific study whose results suggested concrete 
courses of action. What prescription does Ruppin write after completing 
his extensive description of the clinical picture of his patient, the German 
Jew? “Give [German Jews] Hebrew language and culture, their own cus¬ 
toms and laws, and.... Above all, create a healthy national character, pos¬ 
sibilities for a normal sex life, economic foundations, in short, reformed 
from head to foot, become again Jews like in earlier times.” 18 Once again 
we see here how closely scientific results were connected with concrete 
political goals. As Mitchell Hart put it, “For many, social science, as part 
of a reconceived Jewish scholarship, became an instrument with which to 
challenge the ideology of emancipation.” 19 

In eastern Europe, meanwhile, projects parallel to Grunwald’s emerged. 
In 1908 leading Jewish intellectuals, including Dubnow, Iuli Gessen, Bal- 
aban, and Schiper founded the Jewish Historical and Ethnographical So¬ 
ciety in Saint Petersburg, which was a late response to Dubnow’s call in 
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1891 for the founding of a Jewish historical society and the intellectual 
groups that resulted from it in Odessa. 20 Moreover, a large number of 
eastern European Jewish students, who were still prevented by restric¬ 
tive admission regulations from attending Russian universities, came to 
Germany and Switzerland for their education. 21 Klausner was one of 
these, as was his later colleague at the Hebrew University, Dinur, and 
the later presidents of Israel, Weizmann, and Zalman Rubashov (Shazar, 
1889-1974). When at the end of the First World War Rubashov pub¬ 
lished for the first time important texts by the founders of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, he gave them the significant title “Erstlinge der Entju- 
dung” (“First Fruits of De-Judaization”), suggesting that these scholars 
initiated a process through which Jews ceased to be Jews. For Rubashov, 
Zunz, Gans, Heine, and other members of the Association for the Cul¬ 
ture and Scholarship of the Jews made a real effort, but without success: 
“The de-Judaization was already too profound for inner contemplation 
to be able to reshape reality.” 22 A few years later the Hebrew national 
poet Hayim Nahman Bialik spoke, in the foreword to the new Hebrew 
periodical Dvir, which he published and which was devoted to Jewish 
studies, of the sins of Wissenschaft des Judentums, whose representatives 
he thought had seen neither the present nor the future but were only in¬ 
terested in the past. 23 

Patricide: Scholem’s Metaphorics of Death 

When Rubashov lived in the Struck Pension of Berlin toward the end of 
the First World War he shared this home not only with Eastern European 
Jews stranded there but also with one native of the city, Gerhard Scho- 
lem. As Gershom Scholem he became the twentieth century’s most impor¬ 
tant representative of Jewish studies and founded the academic study of 
Jewish mysticism at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In the two most 
radical attacks on Wissenschaft des Judentums, he adopted the ideas of 
Rubashov and others, and gave them a broader audience. Because of 
Scholem’s central role in the scholarly landscape of Jerusalem and the 
enormous impact of his attacks, it is worthwhile to examine in greater 
detail his attempts to distinguish his views from those of an older mode 
of research and found a new discipline with a different orientation. 

The first of Scholem’s two attacks was published in Hebrew in 1944 in 
the literary yearbook of the newspaper Ha-aretz under the title “hirhurim 
al hokhmat Israel” (“Reflections on Scholarship on Judaism”) with the 
ironically intended subtitle “Foreword to an Anniversary Speech That 
Will Not Be Delivered.” Twenty years after the foundation of the Institute 
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of Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem—which had be¬ 
come the unchallenged center of Zionist-oriented scholarship—Scholem, 
who was one of the first members of this institute, directed his criticism 
at his own craft. In a text that is difficult to translate, and shot through 
with countless quotations from and allusions to classical Jewish litera¬ 
ture, brusque remarks about his predecessors alternate with pointed jibes 
at his contemporaries and colleagues. 

It would certainly be a mistake to overlook Scholem’s recognition of 
the services performed by the first generation of scholarship on Judaism. 
He had great respect for the founders of the discipline, acknowledged 
the achievements of people like Zunz and Steinschneider, and above all 
granted that they had approached the objects of their research without 
any sentimentality. Yet these giants of scholarship had another side. In 
this connection, Scholem did not hesitate to use the term sitra ahra (liter¬ 
ally, “other side”), which in Kabbalistic literature since the Zohar had 
signified evil and other vitriolic expressions: “And then the stage changes, 
and you see before you giants who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
have turned themselves into gravediggers and embalmers, and even eu- 
logizers. And now they are disguised as midgets, gathering grasses in the 
fields of the past, drying them out so that there not remain in them any of 
the juice of life, and putting them in something which one does not know 
whether to call a book or a grave... Their books, the classical works of the 
Science of Judaism, are a kind of procession around the dead.” 24 

It seems a little eerie that at just the time of the mass killing in Europe, 
Scholem repeatedly resorts to the most terrible verbal images of corpses, 
death, and cemeteries when assessing Wissenschaft des Judentums. In a 
later interview, he said that he had written these reflections “in a moment 
of linguistic fury,” but one can hardly avoid thinking that the terrifying 
reports from Europe that came in daily during summer 1944 must have 
cast a shadow over Scholem’s reflections on the history of scholarship on 
Judaism. 25 Page after page, he uses the metaphor of death: Steinschneider 
and his colleagues “labored toward the destruction, celebrating the burial 
ceremony in thought, speech, and action.... The disembodied spirits ... 
seek rest, whether in an alien body or in the grave. And many agreed then 
to remove themselves, turning toward death.... One might say that there 
is something frightening in the metaphysical platform of the Science of 
Judaism. Spirits which have been uprooted from their bodies and made 
abstract wander about in desolation.... The Jew wishes to be freed from 
himself, and Science of Judaism serves him both as burial ceremony and 
liberation from the yoke that hovers over him.” 26 
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This text makes for oppressive reading. The metaphorics of death can 
be only partially explained by the sources of Jewish mysticism. In set¬ 
tling accounts with Wissenschaft des Judentums, Scholem is at the same 
time settling accounts with German Judaism. Having turned his back on 
Germany in 1923 and never believed in a German-Jewish “symbiosis,” 
he considered his position confirmed, though in a dimension of horror 
never before imagined. The whole of modern German Jewish cultural 
history, exemplified by Wissenschaft des Judentums because of its splen¬ 
did achievements, was for Scholem no more than an illusion, a unilateral 
dream that now burst like a soap bubble. For Scholem, it was unques¬ 
tionable that German Jewish culture had produced exceptionally creative 
forces, and that this could be made clearer by the example of Wissen¬ 
schaft des Judentums. 

Just as in other passages Scholem recognized the literary achievements 
of Heine, Ludwig Borne, Karl Kraus, and Kurt Tucholsky while at the 
same time detesting their turn away from Judaism, he also showed great 
respect for the giants Zunz and Steinschneider—and yet considered 
them the gravediggers of Judaism. Scholem’s metaphorics of death was 
not without predecessors. Eastern European Zionists had always used 
this metaphor, particularly the radical Ossias Thon, in his contribution 
to the Jewish Almanach for 1902-3, in which he demanded that con¬ 
temporary issues in scholarship on Judaism be included: “I have read 
Graetz’s eleven-volume history and am astonished by it, but I still hear 
only the lamentations of a splendid funeral oration, while all around 
are tombstones and the scent of death. It’s enough to suffocate you and 
freeze you. And that’s Graetz, the liveliest and most warm-blooded of 
all of them. In his case we can still glimpse a corpse that is not yet com¬ 
pletely worm-eaten. But the others scrape up and shovel only bones and 
bits of bone.” 27 

In Scholem’s words, the magic wand that Romantic philology and phi¬ 
losophy gave to the representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums was 
transformed “into a wrecker’s rod.” 28 Here Scholem expresses an idea 
that was to cloud the Zionist view of German Judaism for decades: by 
their tendencies toward assimilation and thus self-destruction, German 
Jews collaborated in their own decline, and when the day of reckoning 
came, they found themselves confronting their opponents without any 
protection. At the same time, Scholem himself became the gravedigger 
for Wissenschaft des Judentums, although he did not prepare a “decent 
burial” for it, as Moritz Steinschneider had supposedly demanded half a 
century earlier. 29 
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This background is important for understanding Scholem, and readers 
in Palestine in 1944 were certainly aware of it. Against this backdrop, 
Scholem pointed out three contradictions that he saw in Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, and that were supposed to explain the complexity and dialec¬ 
tic of its founders. First, the demand for an objective, pure scholarship is 
opposed to the political goal of the emancipation that its representatives 
pursued in their publications. Second, Scholem sees a striking contradic¬ 
tion between the Enlightenment ideal of the founders of the discipline 
and their scholarly program, which was shaped by the Romantic orien¬ 
tation of their time. Third, he points to the fundamental contradiction 
between the constructive tendencies connected with making historical 
materials available and the destructive tendency to use these materials 
not to revive but rather to bury Judaism. 

Although Scholem shows great respect for the first generation of Wis¬ 
senschaft des Judentums because of its enormous academic achievements, 
and despite its destructive tendencies, he sees in the second generation 
represented by Graetz and his followers “giants in terms of their knowl¬ 
edge and ... pygmies in terms of insight” who served as the “spokesmen 
of a certain polite self-satisfaction,” and retreated to “mediocrity” and 
“morose sentimentality”: “The demonic giant is no more than an inno¬ 
cent fool who follows the practice of a progress-loving citizen, who may 
be greeted in the city square by any respectable householder, in the tidy 
marketplace of the nineteenth century.” And still more: “I do not believe 
that it would be an exaggeration to say that over the course of fifty years 
(1850-1900) there did not emerge from this circle so much as one au¬ 
thentic, living, nonpetrified word concerning Jewish religion, one that did 
not stink of the rot of artificialty in its bones and that was not chewed up 
by the worm of apologetics.” 30 

No representative of Jewish studies ever made such a radical statement 
regarding the origin and development of the discipline. Scholem’s rebel¬ 
lion was shaped by the opposition to the bourgeoisie so typical of his 
generation. It would not have been Scholem’s style to analyze only the 
past. In the second part of his essay his real goal becomes apparent. For 
him, as for most Zionists, the construction of a Jewish society in Palestine 
offered his discipline a completely new field of study. The contradictions 
inherent in Wissenschaft des Judentums could finally be resolved in this 
society because apologetics was necessary only in a non-Jewish environ¬ 
ment, and because here Judaism was considered the basis for life and not 
only for research: 
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At this point there took place that fundamental change of per¬ 
spective that accompanied the national movement. We found firm 
ground on which to stand, a new center from which completely 
different and new horizons could be seen. We no longer saw our 
problems from without: neither in terms of dismantling our partial 
destruction, nor in terms of cowardly and pietistic conservatism, 
nor in terms of the small-mindedness of an apologetic whose ac¬ 
counts with the past are not smooth. The new slogan was: to see 
from within, to go from the center to the periphery without hesita¬ 
tion and without looking over one’s shoulder! To rebuild the entire 
structure of knowledge in terms of the historical experience of the 
Jew who lives among his own people and has no other accounts 
to make than the perception of the problems, the events and the 
thoughts according to their true being, in the framework of their 
historical function within the people. 31 

Like the great Ranke, Scholem implicitly endorsed the belief that his¬ 
torians could depict events and ideas as they really were. But doesn’t the 
return to such a view under the aegis of Zionism involve a contradiction 
like that found in Immanuel Wolf, one of the founders of the discipline, 
who demanded that scholarship be pursued as an end in itself, and yet 
at the same time used it as a vehicle for a political goal? It seems that in 
this little-noticed passage, Scholem betrays his own contradictions more 
than in passages where he captures the reader’s attention by polemics and 
vehemence. 

Scholem expressly demands “the creation of a completely new image 
of our history in the broadest sense of the word” and foresees the end of 
scholarship’s destructive powers: “not the washing and embalming of the 
dead body, but the discovery of its hidden life by removing the masks and 
curtains that had hidden it, and the misleading inscriptions.” He speaks 
of “the same great and necessary surgery, the dismantling of the disman¬ 
tling, the removal of the cancer from within the living body of the Science 
of Judaism.” 32 

In this second part of his essay, Scholem makes himself a spokesperson 
for the kind of new approach to Jewish historiography still represented 
by his colleagues in Jerusalem, Baer and Dinur. However, although Scho¬ 
lem acknowledges these new goals, he remains skeptical regarding the 
possibility of achieving them. His disappointment with some of his col¬ 
leagues in Jerusalem, and especially his fundamental rejection of Klaus- 
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ner, a nationalist historian of antiquity and literary scholar, made him 
also have doubts about the present: “But we must admit that we have 
gotten bogged down on the way from vision to realization. We have not 
applied the scalpel of criticism to every distorted, grotesque, and offen¬ 
sive feature of the heritage of scholarship on Judaism, whose face we 
wanted to change. We have set forth programs, but we have been satisfied 
with commonplaces. In reality, we have in countless details adopted the 
same way of seeing things that we reviled in our manifestos. We started 
out as rebels, and now find ourselves successors.” 33 

The one-sided view of Jewish history that Scholem criticizes in the 
founders of his discipline he also finds in his colleagues. Now it is the op¬ 
posite, nationalistic signs connected with the Land of Israel that charac¬ 
terize research on Jewish history. By using the pronoun “we,” is Scholem 
ultimately including himself in this criticism? Is his essay also an exercise 
in self-criticism? There are at least some indications that he cannot dis¬ 
tinguish the different positions as consistently as he would like to. On 
May 8, 1945, the day the war ended in Europe, he wrote to his friend 
Shalom Spiegel, who was then teaching in New York, concerning this 
essay, saying that he felt relieved, and yet “I have been too brief where 
more detailed exposition would have been appropriate (I have some bit¬ 
ter accounts to settle with our contemporaries).... And I am really torn 
between two possibilities: assuming the yoke ‘of rebels who turn out to 
be successors’ or revolting against it. And this is the source of great weak¬ 
ness as well as strength.” 34 

Some frustration over the fact that the Hebrew University had not been 
able to attract or at least retain the best faculty members may have been 
involved in the “bitter accounts with [his] contemporaries” that Scholem 
had to settle. For example, Spiegel, whom Scholem greatly admired, had 
left Palestine again in 1929 to become a professor of medieval Hebrew 
literature at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. The noted 
Talmud scholar Saul Lieberman did the same in 1940. And Hannah Ar- 
endt, who at precisely this time was passing through France on her way 
to the United States, had not made it to Jerusalem, despite her Zionist 
activities in Germany, any more than had Scholem’s closest friend, Walter 
Benjamin. In a letter to Arendt written shortly after the war, Scholem’s 
disappointment can be glimpsed: “And who knows what will become of 
our university here, if the good people gradually die off... and the salaries 
paid here are so poor that we cannot attract even third-rate people from 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Not to mention stars, whom we always want, 
and their splendor. At the moment, a full professor here gets, with cost- 
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of-living supplements, $3,600 a year. Just think how many thousands of 
dollars Zionism must be worth to someone for him to come here at the 
age of forty to fifty. It was easy for us to be idealists and be very happy to 
get 15 [Palestinian] Pounds a month when we were twenty-five.” 35 

After the war and its horrors began to loom ever more clearly in peo¬ 
ple’s minds, it seemed to Scholem that among Jewish scholars little re¬ 
mained of the idealism that had brought him to Palestine. As a student, he 
had already been thinking about a fundamental critique of his predeces¬ 
sors. In his autobiography, he writes that in 1921, he had wanted to write 
an essay about the “Suicide of Wissenschaft des Judentums” for Angelus 
Novus, a periodical planned by Benjamin that never got off the ground. 36 
The fact that he carried out this project at the time when European 
Jewry was being put to death gives his essay additional drama, but also a 
certain eeriness. 

When a decade and a half after this diatribe in a Hebrew paper Scho¬ 
lem spoke on the same theme before an audience of German Jewish emi¬ 
grants at the Leo Baeck Institute in London, he approached his subject in 
a considerably milder way. In retrospect he offered the following excuse: 
“Now I deeply regret that I had to speak in this way before the Philistines 
at the Baeck Institute in London.... I behaved more or less like those 
who, without being Nazis, were willing to write under the Third Reich. 
The first Hebrew article was addressed to an audience that was capable 
of thinking in a different way.” 37 This monstrous comparison provides a 
sense of Scholem’s firm rejection of German Jews who had, as he saw it, 
reassembled in English exile to celebrate the ideals of an allegedly pos¬ 
sible symbiosis. 

Even in this watered-down version the basic elements of Scholem’s cri¬ 
tique are evident, and only in this form did his concerns become com¬ 
prehensible for a Western audience. He identifies two tendencies in early 
scholarship on Judaism that were in conflict with each other: “The one 
was set upon the liquidation of Judaism as a living organism.... The 
other was directed toward its transformation.” 38 Apologetics was the 
ever-recurring reproach that Scholem used to pillory scholarship on Ju¬ 
daism: “Apologetics was the great stimulus in a battle waged against old 
and new antisemitism, a battle against all kinds of political tendencies, 
including some within the Jewish community; scholarship was used in 
furthering such political purposes. The Science of Judaism was a force 
in this battle—often a decisive weapon—as we can recognize by looking 
back on it today. Yet at the same time this attitude contained the danger 
of one-sided concentration of interest on those matters which possessed 
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apologetic value.” 39 Scholem goes on to note that other areas that did not 
fit into this picture were simply excluded. Among these were, for instance, 
Jewish criminals and the whole domain of Jewish mysticism, which 
Scholem was to make his own special area. 

According to Scholem, a real change was achieved only with Zionism: 
“The new valuations of Zionism brought a breath of fresh air into a 
house that seemed to have been all too carefully set in order by the nine¬ 
teenth century. This ventilation was good for us. Within the framework 
of the rebuilding of Palestine it led to the foundation of centers like the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem where Judaic studies, although central, 
are pursued without any ideological coloring. Everyone is free to say and 
to teach whatever corresponds to his scholarly opinion without being 
bound to any religious (or anti-religious) tendency. As a result, great op¬ 
portunities lay open to treat Jewish sources, the Jewish past, and Jewish 
spiritual life with new profundity and liveliness.” 40 

In 1959, Scholem’s earlier self-criticism was almost completely ab¬ 
sent. He now asserted that his demands were met by the new scholarship 
emerging in Jerusalem, where one could observe “the production of a 
completely new picture of our history.” Had Scholem changed his mind 
about this since 1944, or did he want to conceal his self-doubts from 
readers outside Israel? Any answer to this question will probably remain 
speculative. However, the two essays make one thing perfectly clear: for 
the man who was perhaps the greatest representative of his discipline in 
the twentieth century, Wissenschaft des Judentums was far more than 
an area of academic activity. “His historiographical view derived from 
his Zionist faith, and perhaps one might say that it was identified with 
it,” Avraham Shapira noted, also referring to the connection between 
Scholem’s historical studies and his goals for the future. “Ultimately, in 
Scholem’s utopian view, the results of philological and historical research 
provide the sources and materials for the future stages of the development 
of Judaism.” 41 In this venture, the kabbalah no doubt served Scholem as 
the source and inspiration for a new, secular strengthening of Judaism in 
Israel itself. 

Scholem—who was otherwise so critical—wanted to see scholarship 
“without any ideological privileging of one party over another” in his 
own environment at the Hebrew University. But it was just his closest col¬ 
leagues, the historians Baer and Dinur, whom their Israeli successors were 
to castigate, as ferociously as Scholem had castigated his predecessors 
in Germany, for having ideologized Jewish historiography. Scholem ad¬ 
mired the writer and Nobel Prize winner Agnon, who depicted many of 
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Scholem’s colleagues at the Hebrew University in his uncompleted novel 
Sbira. As in Scholem’s original essay, Agnon comments harshly on the 
research conducted there: “In other places, scholarship justifies itself. Not 
so here, where, unless a scholarly study can be related to Israel’s national 
destiny or to the ethic of the prophets, it is immediately discredited.” 42 

Scholarship was supposed to be one of the most important foundations 
for the construction of a new Jewish society and a renewed Judaism. In 
the last respect, Scholem was more in accord with the founders of his 
discipline than he wanted to admit. And yet, as in their case, recourse 
to the past for the purposes of the present did not necessarily mean that 
important research was neglected. Robert Alter has summarized this in 
Scholem’s case: “He has, ultimately, a definite interpretative view and a 
clear commitment to certain values, but his work cannot be faulted for 
tendentiousness because it is based on such painstaking research, always 
intent on determining the precise and particular facts no matter how 
much they may upset anyone’s established views, including his own.” 43 

New Fathers: The “Jerusalem School” 
under Baer and Dinur 

In 1936, the Berlin publishing house Schocken brought out a small book 
with the Hebrew title Galut (Exile). Its author was Fritz Yitzhak Baer, the 
first professor of Jewish history at the newly founded Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. A few years earlier, under the name Fritz Baer, he had left 
Germany, where he had worked with Selma Stern at the Akademie fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums. In a brief survey of Jewish history from 
biblical times to the present, Baer sketched the Jews’ life in exile: “Politi¬ 
cal servitude and dispersion, the longing for liberation and reunion, sin 
and repentance and atonement: these are the larger elements that must go 
to make up the concept of Galut.” However, Baer’s work was also a clear 
polemic against all those who since Jost and Geiger had sought to inter¬ 
pret exile as a positive element in spreading Jewish teaching throughout 
the world. Baer considered these interpretations “more erroneous than 
any previous generation’s view of Judaism.” Instead, he cited the view 
of the sixteenth-century Prague rabbi Judah Loew ben Bezalel (better 
known as Rabbi Loew), according to whom exile meant that “the Jews 
have left their natural place. But everything that leaves its natural place 
loses thereby its natural support until it returns.” 44 Thus in a later work 
Baer was also unable to follow Jost, Geiger, and other historians in cel¬ 
ebrating Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakai’s flight out of besieged Jerusalem and 
the foundation of a school in Yavne as a recipe for Jewish survival. In- 
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stead, Baer questioned the historicity of this Talmudic legend and in this 
context spoke out against the abandonment of the state concept in favor 
of a new, purely intellectual foundation for Jewish life. 45 

Baer wrote from a position just as ideological as that of the nineteenth- 
century scholars he so sharply attacked. “We may appeal to such ideas 
today with the consciousness that it is up to us to give the old faith a new 
meaning.” His demand that all Jews give up exile and gather in their own 
land, presented against the background of a deadly threat to Europe’s 
Jews, arose from his idea that the basic constants of Jewish history had 
not changed over two millennia of exile and that “the Galut has returned 
to its starting point. It remains what it always was: political servitude, 
which must be abolished completely.” 46 

Here we see, as so often before, a concrete political demand of the 
time—the dissolution of diaspora communities and the emigration of 
all Jews to the Land of Israel—presented as a conclusion drawn from 
historical analysis. The view of history communicated here is essentially 
static: the experience of exile “is and remains what it always was,” and 
the political situation of Jews in exile has not changed over the past two 
thousand years. Ben-Gurion’s call for Jews to revolt against their fate is 
presented here as a logical conclusion drawn from historical experience: 
exile inevitably leads to persecution and therefore must come to an end. 

Like Scholem, Baer believed that only on the basis of the assumptions 
of the Zionist movement would it be possible to study Jewish history 
objectively and without external influence: “The Zionist worldview, 
which we adopt in our historical research, may not twist events to fit 
well-known ends, as earlier generations did, but must instead see things 
as they are.” At the same time, for him this also meant giving an account 
of the organic connection and greatness of Jewish history: “In reality, this 
historical realism serves only to demonstrate the greatness of the histori¬ 
cal force being dealt with. It is not the task of historical criticism to reveal 
contradictions in tradition, to shift early times into later ones, to diminish 
great creations and dethrone heroes, but rather to sharpen and internalize 
our experience of historical phenomena.” 47 

Baer’s claim that unlike earlier generations he approached Jewish his¬ 
tory objectively was accompanied by a demand for a useful history—a 
history that did not destroy myths but instead gave the newly founded 
nation a foothold in its land. The new nation’s historians had a duty to 
investigate the peculiar course of Jewish history—both the aspects that 
separated Jews from their surroundings, and those that united Jews in all 
periods and ages. 48 Baer came out of the tradition of German historiog- 
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raphy, in which the political history of the rulers connected with certain 
territories was central. He considered the transfer of these ideas to Jewish 
history to be one of his main tasks. 49 To realize this goal he chose a path 
opposite to the one chosen by Dubnow, who assumed that the Jewish 
people had attained the highest level in the development of nationalism 
and no longer needed a territory. In contrast, Baer constructed in me¬ 
dieval Jewish history a substitute for the lacking territory: namely, the 
unconditional will of the people to return to their hereditary land. The 
basis for such a popular will was the view of Jewish history as an organic 
unity with its own “spirit of the nation” (ruab ha-umah) or “soul of the 
nation” (nefesh ha-umah). From this perspective, every community was 
a substantial member of the great body of the community of Israel. And 
every community was in itself a “miniature organism.” 50 Such a concep¬ 
tion based on Romantic ideas about the nation emphasized the common¬ 
alities of Jewish existence in the most diverse living situations. Baer did 
not deny the mutual influences between Jewish communities and their 
Christian or Muslim environments. In his early writings he referred at 
length to the parallels between the Jewish community and the medieval 
city, and between the teachings of the medieval Jewish mystic Yehuda 
he-Hassid and Francis of Assisi, or between kabbalistic literature and 
Christian symbolism in the group associated with Joachim da Fiore. 51 
When his research interests shifted from the Middle Ages to the time of 
the Second Temple—a shift that is perceptible in the 1940s—his search 
for an authentic Judaism strengthened. He now saw fewer mutual influ¬ 
ences or even effects of Christian doctrines and institutions on Judaism, 
arguing instead for the originality of Judaism. For example, he dated 
the beginnings of rabbinical Judaism four centuries before the rise of 
Christianity, thereby discovering an authentic Judaism inspired by Greek 
sources. He also sought to show how the social values of Rashi and me¬ 
dieval Judaism influenced the majority Christian society, and how medi¬ 
eval city-dwellers first emerged not in the Christian city but rather in the 
Jewish community. 52 

In a much-discussed article published in 1950, Baer maintained that 
the form of the Jewish community that originated in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury showed parallels with the medieval city and older Christian social 
models, but that the latter were Jewish in origin. In other words, Baer did 
not ignore the similarities between Jewish collective structures and those 
of the Christian environment. But for him this did not mean that Jewish 
communities imitated Christian concepts. The latter were in fact taken 
over from ancient Judaism. Thus, Baer could reject the claim that Jews 
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imitated Christian models and at the same time demonstrate a lengthy 
continuity and homogeneity of the idea of the Jewish community from 
antiquity into the Middle Ages. In addition, he could claim, as Amnon 
Raz-Krakotzkin pertinently observed, that even without its own country, 
Jewish life in the Middle Ages had the same foundation as it did in the 
time of ancient Jewish statehood. In the Middle Ages, Baer maintained, 
Jewish life was marked not by political passivity but only by a sover¬ 
eignty transferred to the communal level. 53 

For the historian Israel Yuval, Baer’s reorientation toward ancient 
statehood and his search for an authentic Judaism also mirrored the State 
of Israel’s battle for independence, in which Baer was then participating: 
“The article was published at the very time of the struggle to establish the 
State of Israel, so that the history of the medieval Jewish community was 
thrust into a modern context and thus regained some validity in the minds 
of the state-builders who ought to cast off the shame of exile.” 54 It may 
be typical of Baer’s situation that in describing Jewish society through the 
Mishnah, he speaks anachronistically of the “State of Israel.” 55 

In contrast to historians who were shaped by the Western discourse of 
emancipation, Baer refused to interpret Jewish history since the destruc¬ 
tion of ancient sovereignty as the history of a religious idea. Like Dub- 
now, he took as his starting point the Jewish community as a “substitute 
state,” though with the crucial difference that this substitute was only 
provisional, and would ultimately find its fulfillment in the “return” to 
the earlier statehood and the hereditary territory for which the “will of 
the people” strove. 56 

If Baer’s doctrine of the authenticity of the Jewish community already 
represented a deviation from the views of earlier generations, this held 
even more for his critical observations on the rationalist heritage of me¬ 
dieval Sephardic Judaism. In any case, we find only a faint echo of the 
preference for the Sephardic heritage that was characteristic of Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, and that Schorsch called the “Myth of Sephardic 
Supremacy.” 57 Baer, who became one of the leading chroniclers of Ibe¬ 
rian Judaism, did not regard the latter as a model for his own time. On 
the contrary, his writings are marked by a general rejection of what he 
viewed as the assimilationist path taken by Jews on the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula. He was less interested in the blossoming of Jewish culture under 
Muslim rule than in its decline after the Reconquista. According to him, 
the seeds of decline had already been planted during the period when 
Jewish culture flourished. The Spanish Jews’ rationalist philosophy, their 
basic cosmopolitan attitude, and their economic prosperity were for him 
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the presuppositions that allowed them to adapt excessively to their sur¬ 
roundings, abandon inner Jewish values, and therefore—as the hour of 
reckoning approached—give in to the pressure of conversion. 

In the foreword to his collection of sources on the history of the Jews 
in Christian Spain, which was also published in 1936 by Schocken, Baer 
protested against the romanticization of the Spanish Jewish ideal and 
again evoked Zionist historiography’s demand for objectivity. The fact 
that he had chosen to study Spain was “determined partly by chance and 
partly by the subject matter; what was crucial for me was not the interest 
in the history of a country, but rather the desire to make a contribution 
to general Jewish history. I examined the documents in order to collect 
objective material, even when the result turned out to be unpleasant. For 
Jewish historians, the age of apologetics is over.... The events of recent 
years have sharpened our historical sense and thus only strengthened our 
pride in our destiny and our belief in our future. Hence we can hope that 
we will succeed in rebuilding the religiously determined worldview of our 
predecessors with modern methods of historical discovery.” 58 

The first sentences of Baer’s A History of the Jews in Christian Spain, 
which first appeared in Hebrew in 1945 and has remained fundamental 
ever since, allow us to see what his program is: “Jewish History, from 
its earliest beginnings to our own day, constitutes an organic unit. Each 
successive stage in its development reveals more fully the nature of the 
unique force guiding it, a force whose initial vitality is universally recog¬ 
nized and whose future course arouses widespread interest. Let this ob¬ 
servation be the key to our study.” Further leading ideas tend in the same 
direction: medieval Judaism represents an intermediate stage of Jewish 
development between “the original creative epoch of the national genius 
and the modern period of disintegration of traditional values.” 59 

According to Baer, Spanish Jews were no longer aware of the original 
idea of exile as a stage in which Jews waited and suffered until they were 
released and returned to their own land: “Philosophic rationalism did 
not content itself with questioning the value of many of the laws and 
legends. It negated the very meaning and purpose of the Galut by deny¬ 
ing the value of the nation’s suffering in exile and of its survival in spite 
of its tribulations.... It thus prepared the ground for the apostasy of later 
generations.” 60 

Baer did not dispute, any more than did the historians from whom 
he sought to distance himself, that in the Middle Ages the Spanish Jews 
had achieved a high degree of integration. However, in contrast to them 
he saw this integration as ultimately not positive but rather negative. It 
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might endure a generation or two, but then came the threat of new suf¬ 
fering and new persecution against which Jews could best defend them¬ 
selves by moving somewhere else. It was not in the interest of Zionist 
historians to show that a successful integration in the diaspora was in 
fact possible. 61 

In contrast to his description of Spanish Jewry, Baer viewed Ashke¬ 
nazi Jews—who often had been disparaged by nineteenth-century Ger¬ 
man Jewish historians as a narrow ghetto community—as the ideal of a 
diaspora community that did not allow itself to be co-opted by outside 
spiritual values and that remained true to Judaism down to its last hour. 
Forced by the Crusaders to choose between baptism and death, they ad¬ 
hered to their convictions and committed suicide rather than embrace 
Christianity. Baer contrasted the Spanish Jews’ decadent way of life with 
a heroic Ashkenazi Jewry of the Middle Ages that was prepared to sac¬ 
rifice itself for the sake of God. 62 The Jews of medieval Ashkenaz “re¬ 
peated, under the conditions of life in the Middle Ages the heroic deeds 
from the time of the Second Temple and the time after the destruction 
of the Temple.” Baer’s view of the Middle Ages gave new weight to the 
old opposition, which can be found in the Books of the Maccabees, be¬ 
tween a rational Judaism influenced by Hellenism and a basically irratio¬ 
nal Judaism that separates itself from its environment. For Zionist his¬ 
torians, Galut was justifiable only if it did not become a new homeland, 
only if the conditions were maintained that would ultimately prepare 
the way for its dissolution as well as the Jews’ return to their own state 
and soil. 

Baer’s writings on the Crusaders’ persecutions must be seen against 
the background of research on the Crusades done under the influence 
of the Annales school, which was carried out from the point of view of 
Orientalists and Byzantinists, and which made the history of the victims 
more prominent. 63 Moreover, here too, the immediate biographical back¬ 
ground is important. Baer wrote significant studies on this subject under 
the influence of the Israeli war of independence, in which the external 
threat posed by an apparently superior force and military defense were 
important elements of Israeli perception. Baer, who was the first historian 
to describe the relationships between the Jewish and Christian religious 
worlds of the Middle Ages, regarded the persecutions during the Cru¬ 
sades as symptomatic of the sufferings in exile that were also internalized 
in Jewish worship over the centuries in the form of the medieval liturgical 
poems known as piyutim. 64 The Ashkenazi Jews threatened by the Cru¬ 
saders were to be admired for their steadfastness, but because they had 
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no homeland they had no other choice than to kill themselves. This, one 
can read between the lines, is now no longer necessary. After the return to 
the hereditary homeland and the establishment of an Israeli army, suicide 
has been replaced by self-defense. 

Baer’s later colleague at the Hebrew University, Benzion Dinur (Diina- 
burg), was the most radical advocate for a historical point of view cen¬ 
tered on the Land of Israel. Born in 1884 to a traditional religious family 
in the Ukraine, in his academic career Dinur was a typical representative 
of Palestine’s intellectual elite under the British Mandate. He received his 
university education in Germany and Switzerland, identified with social¬ 
ist Zionism, emigrated in 1921 to Palestine, and pursued his academic 
activity (from 1936 on, at the Hebrew University) in close connection 
with his political activity. 65 History, Dinur argued, has the potential to 
link “students in an association of generations,” and for him this associa¬ 
tion was intimately bound up with the Land of Israel. 66 

Dinur’s periodization of Jewish history is characteristic of this view. In 
contrast to his predecessors and also to most of his contemporaries (even 
Baer), for him the history of the Land of Israel was central to Jewish 
history, even though he himself was not a historian of Palestine and was 
deeply concerned with the history of Jews in the diaspora. The period of 
exile is for him considerably shorter than it usually is in Jewish historiog¬ 
raphy. It begins not with the destruction of the Second Temple but rather 
with the loss of Palestine’s Jewish character as a result of the Arab con¬ 
quest in the seventh century. Again, the modern period begins not with 
Mendelssohn or the French Revolution but instead with the emigration 
in 1700 of a few rabbis who were influenced by the Sabbateans and led 
by Yehuda he-Hassid, which Dinur sees as the beginning of the return to 
the Land of Israel. 67 In this way the history of the Jews outside their own 
land is significantly reduced in length. Even in exile the relationship with 
the Land of Israel and the Hebrew language was uninterrupted: “In all 
periods the Jews related their battle for existence to the Land of Israel, 
which from one generation to another constituted the center of the Jew¬ 
ish will to survive.” In dispersal the Hebrew language continued to be “an 
essential element of [Judaism’s] historical uniqueness. In the conscious¬ 
ness of the people Hebrew always remained a living language.” 68 

With his conception of an unbroken unity of the Jewish nation even 
after its dispersal, Dinur finds himself in complete opposition to the 
founders of Jewish historiography. While Jost had assumed that apart 
from their common religion nothing united Jews in exile, Dinur main¬ 
tained that “even after the destruction of the Jewish state, when the 
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homeless Jews were scattered among the nations and had been absorbed 
by the various states in which they lived, the unity of the Jewish people 
still remained complete and unbroken. Only the external conditions of 
Jewish life changed, but not its essential character. Even in dispersion the 
nation formed a distinct organic entity.” 69 Dinur, unlike most of the his¬ 
torians discussed up to this point, “even thought that the Land of Israel 
and its Jewish population were still of general importance in the history 
of the nation during the period of the Diaspora.... The Jewish population 
of Palestine was the element of the nation that remained uncompromis¬ 
ingly and stubbornly loyal to its Jewish heritage.” 70 

In Dinur’s teleological view of history, everything is directed toward 
the return to Zion. Despite its many fascinating chapters, the history of 
exile is like a large waiting room that is surrounded by dangers and has 
only one exit. From this vantage point Dinur’s periodization becomes 
comprehensible, because the immigration of Jewish mystics in 1700 
marked the entrance into a new time. For him no other event in Jew¬ 
ish history had “such a deep and lasting effect on all the different paths 
subsequently followed by Jewish history as this immigration.” 71 Finally, 
the Zionist revolt against exile at the end of the nineteenth century had 
“all of the qualities necessary to transform it [the Zionist revolt] into 
the great national Zionist movement, which with the historical changes 
wrought by it on the Jewish people and its ancient land and its tremen¬ 
dous impact on the whole of Jewish life, comprises practically the whole 
of Jewish history in the last two generations.” With the return to Zion, 
Jewish history also returns to its starting point, and the whole history 
of exile is therefore simply a stopping place on the way to its destina¬ 
tion: “So powerful was the impetus of the revolt against the Galut that 
it forced the historical course of the nation back into its original chan¬ 
nels and re-created the character of the modern Jew in the likeness of his 
ancient ancestors.” 72 

Dinur’s views were not to remain limited to the ivory tower of scholar¬ 
ship. As the director of the Jewish Teachers’ Training College, during the 
period of the British Mandate, he introduced the histories of Zionism 
and the Jewish population of Palestine as new areas of instruction, and 
as the Israeli minister of education from 1951 to 1955 he had a crucial 
influence on curricula and textbooks in the new Jewish state. 73 Despite 
significant modifications, for decades a view of history has been taught 
in Israeli schools according to which exile meant chiefly persecution and 
suffering, and secular Jewish history led teleologically to the emergence 
of the State of Israel. 
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Dinur was the most extreme representative of a trend in historical 
research that emphasized both the continuity of Jewish settlement and 
the persistent interest in the Land of Israel shown by Jews in exile. As 
the historian Jacob Barnai has shown in a comprehensive study, this in¬ 
terest arose in the late nineteenth century, among the eastern European 
maskilim, with historians such Ze’ev Yavetz, David Yellin, and Abra¬ 
ham Moshe Lunz. 74 It continued among the Zionist movement’s most 
important politicians. The best example of this is Eretz Yisrael be-avar 
u-ve-hove (The Land of Israel, Past and Present), a work published in 
New York in 1918, and edited by Ben-Gurion and Yitzhak Ben Zvi, who 
were later to become, respectively, the prime minister and president of 
Israel. The political dimension of research on the history of Israel can 
be gauged by this fact alone as well as by the public’s enormous interest 
in archaeological discoveries. 75 After the First World War, “authors and 
researchers who during the British Mandate had participated in the Zion¬ 
ist historiographical project in Palestine” saw themselves as working “in 
the service of the interests of the national movement. They regarded their 
research as the most important auxiliary in Zionism’s struggle to realize 
its ideas.” 76 

It is noteworthy that the authors of most of the books about the history 
of the Land of Israel that then appeared in Hebrew dealt almost exclu¬ 
sively with the history of the Jews in Palestine and gave only marginal at¬ 
tention to the surrounding non-Jewish population. The historian Amnon 
Raz-Krakotzkin sees this as a mythologizing of the country, which for 
Zionist historians could regain its history only through the return of the 
Jews. 77 The political conclusions that these historians drew partly from 
their own writings are once again most clearly expressed by Dinur. His 
short article “Our Rights to the Land of Israel” has as its subtitle “The 
Arabs Have Every Right in the Land of Israel, But No Right to the Land 
of Israel.” 78 In the concentration on the Land of Israel characteristic 
of the first generation of Zionist historians, political demands were so 
mixed with historical findings that the historian Israel Bartal concluded 
that their writings should today be read less as critical research than as 
sources for the study of the Zionist ideology of their time. 79 

In 1924, a chair for research on the history of the Land of Israel was 
established at the Hebrew University, which had not yet officially opened. 
Two years later the recently founded Society for History and Ethnogra¬ 
phy in Palestine began publishing its periodical, Meassef Zion, whose 
successor, Zion, is still the most important journal for Israeli historical 
scholarship. Since 1935, it has published work not only on the history 
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of the Land of Israel but also on Jewish history in general. The first two 
editors were Baer and Dinur. The description of the history of the Jew¬ 
ish people as an organic whole was probably influenced mainly by Baer, 
while Dinur saw to it that the centrality of Palestine within general Jew¬ 
ish history became the journal’s second pillar. 

In the foreword to the first issue of the new series, Zion, the editors 
distanced themselves from apologetics, which in their view had been the 
mark of the battle for emancipation, and formulated their own program, 
which was typical of the early era of Zionist historical research: “Jew¬ 
ish history is the history of the Jewish people, which has never ceased 
to exist and whose significance has never waned. Transcending all times 
and places, Jewish history is a homogeneous unity.... The history of the 
recent past makes it easier for us to empathize emotionally with the life 
of earlier generations, and thus to gain a clear sense of unity over genera¬ 
tions.” The homogeneity of Jewish history in every period is as charac¬ 
teristic of this conception of history as is the central importance of the 
Land of Israel, and the connections between Israel and the diaspora. The 
persecutions suffered in the diaspora must also be given appropriate at¬ 
tention. Once this axiom is established, the objective nature of this way 
of understanding history will be confirmed: “We must try to see things ‘as 
they are,’ and arrive at an unbiased view of their development as a causal 
sequence.” 80 

In situating Dinur and Baer in the context of a historiography shaped 
by Zionism, we must not overlook the fact that both of them drew atten¬ 
tion to the contextualization of Jewish history, and indeed to the mutual 
influence of Jewish and Christian or Islamic intellectual trends and insti¬ 
tutions. In their work, as so often in historiography, important research 
results that are still valuable today were masked by clearly ideological 
statements. 

In examining Dinur’s periodization of history, we have already seen 
how a classical representative of the Zionist school extended the cen¬ 
tral importance of Palestine in Jewish history from the first century to 
the seventh century. However, Dinur was not a specialist in that period. 
The work of his colleague Gedalyah Alon (1901-50), “which eventually 
emerged as the mainstream of Israeli scholarship, can be viewed as a 
detailed elaboration of Dinur’s basic ideas about the character of Jewish 
national life after the Destruction [of the Second Temple]. Thus, the intro¬ 
duction to Alon’s lecture notes published in English in 1980 as The Jews 
in their Land in the Talmudic Age, is basically a paraphrase of the first 
chapter of [Dinur’s] Yisrael Ba-Golah, with a few additions.” 81 
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Alon was born in Belarus as Gedalyah Rogonitzky and educated in 
the famed Slobodka yeshiva. After a short interlude in Berlin, in 1925 he 
emigrated to Jerusalem and became one of the first students at the newly 
founded Hebrew University, where he was later to teach. He sought to 
solve the problem of the lack of a national history after the destruction of 
the Second Temple by giving most weight to political institutions and not 
to a text like the Talmud. In his work, Alon repeatedly summarized the 
discoveries of earlier historical schools in order to refute them from the 
point of view of a Zionist interpretation. At the outset, he noted in this 
regard “that we shall begin our study by regarding the age as a continu¬ 
ation of the Second Commonwealth, expecting to find the Jews with all 
the attributes of a people dug in on its native soil.” He concedes that there 
is a grain of truth in the claim that the period of exile begins with the 
destruction of the Second Temple, but argues that the following centuries 
can be regarded as being at most a phase of transition from statehood to 
homelessness. 82 Most historians, Alon says, assume that the authority of 
the Babylonian center pushed the Palestinian center into the background, 
but this is not the case: “At no time up to the Moslem conquest did Baby¬ 
lonian Jewry capture the leadership. What is more, Babylonian Jewry 
remained in most respects subject to Palestinian authority up to the very 
end of the period we are discussing.” 83 He contradicts just as severely 
historians who played down the traumatic effects of the destruction of 
the Second Temple, and finally turns against the main trend of scholar¬ 
ship on Judaism when he argues that “a great many historians and other 
writers do treat the religio-spiritual element as very nearly the only basis 
of Jewish survival after the Destruction. But this leads them to conceive 
of Jewry after the year 70 as a religious communion largely devoid of the 
attributes of peoplehood. This is a view that can be maintained only by 
ignoring completely what the historical sources tell us.” 84 

In the introduction to a work based on his lectures and published post¬ 
humously in Hebrew in 1955, his colleagues emphasized his polemical 
tone and tried to justify it on scholarly grounds. Thus Baer noted, “He 
was also a fighter like one of the great Tannaim, ‘a ram that struck out to 
the west, the north, and the south.’ But what he was fighting for was only 
the objective truth.” 85 The translator and editor of the English version, 
Gershon Levi, prefaced his text with these words, “No historian can be 
completely free of some subjective tendencies. What were Alon’s? Obvi¬ 
ously, he had a bias in favor of his own people. He considered the Jews 
of ancient times morally superior, by and large, to their pagan neighbors. 
But he made strenuous efforts to retain an objective outlook, and offered 
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no apologies for scoundrels among his own people. Anyone reading him 
will of course be immediately aware that this historian is a Jew living 
in his ancestral homeland, writing about his people’s past experiences 
and traditions not as a stranger, but from within.” 86 In his introduction 
to Alon’s work, Esra Zion Melamed still more clearly drew attention to 
the two levels of Alon’s fighting nature: “In addition to their character as 
lectures, these records bear the stamp of the time in which they were writ¬ 
ten. These lectures were given in a fateful period, that of the founding of 
our country, and their late writer literally held the pen and the sword in 
his hands: in one hand the weapon—together with his comrades, he led 
the battle in defense and attack—and in the other the pen with which he 
wrote his lectures.” 87 

By the mid-twentieth century, the Zionist view of history was estab¬ 
lished and institutionally anchored. Thus, it represented the third basic 
trend in Jewish historiography, alongside the Eastern European perspec¬ 
tive of a nation in the diaspora and the Western perspective shaped by 
individual emancipation. Its representatives attributed to the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, as did nineteenth-century European historians, a certain “essence.” In 
the words of Laurence Silberstein, the basic characteristics of this people 
can be “isolated, identified, and described. This notion of an essential 
jewishness [. sic\] included the assumption of a unified, cohesive entity that 
had a continuous existence in history, and whose basic characteristics did 
not change.” 88 

If the Jews were defined as a nation, and every nation is necessarily 
connected with a territory, then there was no future for Jewish existence 
in the diaspora. The biblical scholar and historian Yehezkel Kaufmann 
(1889-1963), who had been a professor at the Hebrew University since 
1949, explained this emphatically in his four-volume work gola ve- 
nekhar (Exile and Foreignness). Since the Jewish religion was universal 
and hence separated Jews from their respective environments, they could 
not assimilate themselves completely. “Religion set a ‘universal’ limit [to 
the basic tendency to assimilate]. The Jews could not enter into the he¬ 
reditary community of their environment. As a result, they could also 
have no share in the natural hereditary right to the soil of their environ¬ 
ment.... The Jews’ ‘foreignness’ in the Gentiles’ lands is thus not a mali¬ 
cious invention of their enemies. It has the deepest roots in the popular 
psyche.... For the foreseeable future, there will be only one path for the 
Jewish people, and it leads to the Jewish land.” 89 For Kaufmann, a Jewish 
life in exile is possible only in part; it can become “complete” only when 
the Jews return to their own land. 
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In contrast to the views of Jewish historians in Europe and North 
America, the founding generation of Zionist historians developed a view 
of history that connected exile with persecutions and considered the sur¬ 
vival of the Jewish people to be possible only on its own historical soil. 
The organic unity of the Jewish people over centuries and continents as 
well as the central importance of the Land of Israel throughout all of Jew¬ 
ish history is the focal point of their observations. 

New Sons: Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson, 

Shmuel Ettinger, and Jacob Katz 

During the first decades of the state, the foremost goal of Israel’s politi¬ 
cians was to forge a homogeneous national Jewish identity from the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of immigrants from European and Arab countries. 
Since the cultures from which these immigrants came were fundamen¬ 
tally different, Jewish history served as an ideal crucible. The external 
circumstances of the new Israeli historiography differed from those of 
Zionist historiography before 1945, as Yoav Gelber emphasized: “With 
the foundation of the State of Israel, trends in Zionist historiography 
changed.... The apparent disappearance of Jewish alternatives to Zion¬ 
ism ... in the Shoah and [Zionism’s] success in establishing a Jewish state 
three years after the end of the Second World War ... was seen as a post 
facto confirmation of the correctness of the Zionist path from the out¬ 
set.... Under these circumstances Zionist historiography lost the apolo¬ 
getic undertone that had up to that point been peculiar to it, and fell into 
the other extreme: resting on its laurels.” 90 

After the conquest of further parts of the biblical land by Israel as a 
result of the Six-Day War of 1967, the emphasis on the history of this 
land received a new status. Departments for the study of the history of 
the Land of Israel were created at several universities, such as Tel Aviv, 
Bar-Ilan, and Haifa. In the new curricula emphasis was put on the con¬ 
tinuity of Jewish settlement in such historical places as Hebron. A con¬ 
nection with the politics of the day can hardly be dismissed here. 91 On 
the other hand, leading historians spoke out loudly, questioning not the 
central importance of Israel in Jewish thought but rather the evidence for 
continuous settlement, which others were trying to prove by means of 
archaeological excavations. Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson (1914-77), no doubt 
one of the most important scholars of Jewish history in Israel during the 
1960s and 1970s, offered this comment: “If we check the map of Israel 
to see in which areas there were continuous settlements, it will turn out 
that most of the time we have not lived in the Land of Israel.... Zion- 
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ism did not awaken because Jews settled in Peki’in [a village in Galilee 
with a continuous Jewish settlement], but rather because Jews settled in 
Bialystok and longed for the Land of Israel.” 92 In contrast to Dinur, Ben- 
Sasson was not concerned with proving the longest possible Jewish settle¬ 
ment in Israel but only in highlighting the deep connection between Jews 
in the diaspora and the Land of Israel. 93 

Ben-Sasson came from one of the most respected religious Jewish fami¬ 
lies of Eastern Europe, and he remained an observant Jew after his turn 
to Zionism and emigration to Palestine in the 1930s. Like Baer, under 
whom he studied, Ben-Sasson specialized chiefly in medieval history, and 
in 1949 he began teaching at the Hebrew University, where he represented 
the second generation of Jerusalem historians. The centuries of exile re¬ 
ceived even more attention. These historians recognized that the almost 
exclusive concentration on the Land of Israel contained an immense dan¬ 
ger: the richness of Jewish history in the Middle Ages and early modern 
period as well as the connection between the various Jewish communi¬ 
ties in the diaspora might thus be pushed into the background or even 
forgotten. Politically and culturally, this threat was also expressed in the 
movement of the “Canaanites,” which attracted a certain amount of at¬ 
tention in the early decades of the State of Israel’s existence. Its followers 
promoted the idea that modern Israel should concentrate on its ancient 
Near Eastern roots and thus on its close connections with the Arab cul¬ 
tures in the area. At the same time, they wanted to draw a clear distinc¬ 
tion between Israel and the Jewish diaspora in history and the present. 

The spirits that Klausner, Dinur, and others had called up with their 
account focused on the Land of Israel, and their emphasis on ancient 
statehood had become independent and produced an extremist ideology. 
The second generation of historians in Israel, of whom Ben-Sasson was 
in many respects typical, now had to produce a corrective, thereby criti¬ 
cizing their intellectual predecessors: “For them, the culture of the Bible 
and perhaps also the age of the Second Temple is good enough, and ev¬ 
erything else is a rootless exile. For them, the culture and creativity of 
the true people stop at the latest in 135 CE, and do not begin again until 
1881 at the earliest.” 94 This conception had to be combated especially in 
the national education system, where there were teachers who openly ex¬ 
pressed their reluctance to teach Jewish history. According to Ben-Sasson, 
this was the result of Zionism’s decades-long rejection of postbiblical 
Jewish history. 95 

Despite this refusal to downplay the history of the diaspora, Ben- 
Sasson left no doubt that in principle he stood in the tradition of his pre- 
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decessors regarding the central importance of the Land of Israel and the 
national perspective on Jewish history. For him as for them, the knowl¬ 
edge of one’s own history was a necessary precondition for the politi¬ 
cal consolidation of a Jewish state. He perceived in the Enlightenment’s 
concentration on the individual an existential threat to the continued 
existence of the Jewish people. Ben-Sasson had little sympathy for the 
Western world’s turn away from national history and toward the history 
of the individual. He did not hesitate to use the first-person plural in his 
works on the Jews of past centuries, and proudly pointed out that the 
present-day Jewish nation could demonstrate a direct tradition of at least 
thirty-four hundred years back to the period of slavery in Egypt. 96 The 
return to history was thus of great importance for the construction of a 
Jewish national identity, and took place in Ben-Sasson’s case with hardly 
less pathos than in those of his predecessors. 97 

Ben-Sasson was the editor of the most influential general account of 
Jewish history in the second half of the twentieth century. This History 
of the Jewish People, composed exclusively by historians (and one ar¬ 
chaeologist) at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and running to more 
than a thousand pages, represents—even if no longer in the radical style 
of the first generation of Zionist historians—a point of view in which the 
Land of Israel is essential to Jewish activity or at least Jewish thinking, 
although it pinpoints in the history of the diaspora chiefly the sufferings 
of exile. Jewish history is described as a continuum stretching over four 
millennia and five continents, as many critics noted. “The new History 
of the Jewish People is first and foremost a very learned exposition of 
Zionism throughout history; it is a projection of a recent ideology to the 
whole of the Jewish past, reflecting philosophical views of Yitzhak Baer, 
the latter’s spirit hovers over most of the volume,” wrote the British his¬ 
torian Chimen Abramsky in a review of the book. 98 It is no wonder that 
British and American historians had major problems with this Jerusa¬ 
lem project. In the important American Jewish periodical Commentary, 
the tenor was similar to that of Abramsky’s review in the British Jewish 
Quarterly, respect for the great synthetic achievement, but also explicit 
criticism of the Israel-centered position. 99 

This position was expressed most clearly in Ben-Sasson’s introduction 
to the original Hebrew edition, which was, significantly, not included in 
either the English or German translations. Ben-Sasson stressed that the 
book would help confirm the view that there was a Jerusalem school of 
Jewish historiography. First, he emphasized the unbroken character of 
the Jewish people: “Since Antiquity, the Jewish people has looked back 
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on a continuous history.... Their self-conception and cultural identity, 
with their national components, testify to a national continuity in the life 
of the Jewish people, over and beyond all changes—in fact ever since it 
made a people out of the tribes, down to our own time.” 100 Although the 
Jews had always been affected by outside influences, the latter had not 
been able to change the essential traits of the Jewish people formed in the 
Land of Israel: “These influences,” Ben-Sasson wrote, “changed details, 
and sometimes larger particulars, and put different accents on things, 
sometimes important ones. But this could not destroy the immanent 
tendencies.” 101 

The first chapters of the book discuss the “childhood” of the Jewish 
people, and portray its early origins in accord with biblical and postbibli- 
cal reports. Then, in the part of the book on the Middle Ages, which he 
wrote, Ben-Sasson draws a picture of a persecuted minority, chiefly in 
areas under Christian rule. 102 The “external relations” of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple are characterized by violence, such as the massacres by the Crusaders 
and the persecutions of the Jews at the time of the Black Plague in 1348. 
The “internal” history of medieval Jewry is one of a homogeneous and 
coherent Jewish culture that shaped both Ashkenazi and Sephardic Jews. 

The Israeli historian Shmuel Ettinger (1919-88) wrote the modern his¬ 
tory for this volume (an earlier version of his contribution had already 
appeared in Hebrew between 1959 and 1964 as a textbook for use in 
Israeli high schools). He viewed this period mainly from the perspective 
of a battle between two opposed tendencies: on the one side, there were 
the Jews who wanted to be absorbed into the peoples among whom they 
lived: “For them assimilation and conversion were the sole cure for that 
hereditary disease—their Jewish origin.” Others, however, did not con¬ 
sider absorption into the surrounding peoples to be a realistic solution, 
and demanded a return to their “old homeland” and the reestablishment 
of territorial statehood. For Ettinger, who had grown up in Leningrad 
and was a committed Communist before becoming a secular Zion¬ 
ist, modern Jewish history, despite its diversity, could ultimately be re¬ 
duced to a duel between the opposed tendencies to assimilation and self- 
assertion: “On the one hand we find the centripetal force driving indi¬ 
vidual Jews and various groups within the people to identify themselves 
with the Jewish past and with all Jews throughout the Diaspora, and on 
the other hand we see the centrifugal tendency pulling them apart and 
bringing them closer to their alien surroundings.” 103 It is no wonder that 
there was a good deal of criticism by American Jewish historians. Thus 
regarding Ettinger’s approach, Chaim Raphael wrote, “He puts history 
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into an ideological straitjacket by summarizing this century, in a chapter- 
title, as the ‘Failure of Emancipation.’” 104 In the words of the historian 
Paula Hyman, for Ettinger there is a clear schema of modern Jewish his¬ 
tory: “The modern period is implicitly organized according to three over¬ 
arching categories—emancipation, failure of emancipation, and Zionism. 
Because Ettinger presumes that emancipation has always failed and must 
everywhere fail, it is difficult for him to fit the American Jewish commu¬ 
nity into his schema. He solves this dilemma by according the history 
of American Jews a mere handful of pages in his several hundred-page 
discussion of the modern era.” 105 

Ettinger was prepared to acknowledge openly that his Zionist point 
of view was expressed in his work. He thought little of historians “who 
think they can be objective, collect historical facts like postage stamps and 
order them in a series, and try to recover historical events and processes.” 
Every historian, Ettinger says, has predetermined opinions, and analyzes 
the material in accord with them. 106 This implies a certain critique of the 
founders’ generation and especially Baer’s positivism. Confronted by a 
choice between representing Jewish history as cultural pluralism and rep¬ 
resenting it as a melting pot, Ettinger remained true to his teacher Dinur 
and opted for the latter. His view of history makes the commonalities and 
connections among the various diaspora communities central, deliber¬ 
ately leaving their cultural peculiarities in the background. This attitude 
had its basis in the conception of Israel as a crucible in which the various 
diasporic traditions had to slowly melt into a unified national culture. In 
one article, he compares “typical” Israeli names with “typical” Ashkenazi 
and Sephardic ones, and wants to replace them with new “Israeli” ones: 
“Thus there must be Yorams and Uris, and no Kalmans or Salmans, and 
also no Sa’adias or Zekharias. Excuse me, but that’s our culture!” 107 

Another collective work on Jewish history planned as early as 1947 
and published in eleven volumes during the 1960s got only as far as the 
volume on “The Dark Ages,” which summarized the history of the Jews 
in Christian Europe until the beginning of the Crusades. This series was 
not able to achieve the lofty goal that the editor, Benzion Netanyahu, set 
for himself: “to present a new, authoritative history of the Jewish people 
from its beginnings to the present time.” 108 

Later observers have noted that the strong emphasis on the continuity 
of Jewish history was long an obstacle to the reception of new and pro¬ 
vocative research theses that came from the Western world, and seemed 
to challenge firmly held notions such as the nation and the people. 109 Yet 
among Jerusalem historians as well there was criticism of the “Palestino- 
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centric” perspectives described above. As we have already seen, this criti¬ 
cal approach was partly adopted by both Scholem and Ben-Sasson. 

The most important critic of this view of history among the second- 
generation Jerusalem scholars was indoubtedly Jacob Katz, whom David 
Myers called the “most venerated Jewish historian of his age.” 110 He never 
denied the significance of the Land of Israel throughout Jewish history, 
and he sought to show that Zionism was not just a secular revolutionary 
movement that began with the first aliyah in 1881. In his important stud¬ 
ies on the prehistory and early history of Zionism, Katz refers to the sig¬ 
nificance of traditional rabbis like Zvi Hirsch Kalischer and Judah Loeb 
Alkalai. 111 As Jacob Barnai claimed, it was not entirely fortuitous that 
it was a religiously oriented Zionist historian such as Katz who empha¬ 
sized these roots, to which secular historians like Ettinger accorded slight 
importance. 112 Katz had little interest in radical Zionist interpretations 
like those of Dinur and his followers. For his aggressive critique of Dinur 
published in 1956 he chose the provocative title “Between National His¬ 
tory and Historical Nationalism.” He attacked Dinur’s politicized his¬ 
torical worldview, including his attempt to construct a historical “essence 
of Judaism” on the basis of considerations of contemporary utility. His 
criticism of Dinur’s periodization was particularly harsh. For Katz, the 
idea that the modern period began with the immigration to Palestine of 
the group of mystics around Rabbi Yehuda he-Hassid in 1700 was his¬ 
torically untenable. 113 

As a historian, Katz’s attention was focused on the preservation of 
tradition in the modern age. Under such rapidly changing circumstances, 
how could Jews hold fast to Judaism? This question was also an exis¬ 
tential one for Katz. Having grown up as the descendant of famous Or¬ 
thodox rabbis in a Hungarian Jewish community that included diverse 
religious trends, and having been shaped by both the Frankfurt school 
of sociology and the Frankfurt Orthodox yeshiva, Katz tried to build 
bridges in his work and personal development. 114 Secular culture and Ju¬ 
daism should be connected with each other, he argued, because anything 
else would amount to ghettoization. He saw his research in the same 
way: every generation had to redefine its relation between Judaism and 
secular culture. 

As a religious Zionist, Katz also sought to restore the religious aspects 
to Jewish historiography. He saw this as involving not a religious inter¬ 
pretation of Jewish history but rather an inclusion of religious sources 
in secular historiography. No other historian of Jewish modernity has 
taken the halakha, the Jewish religious law, so seriously as the founda- 
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tion of Jewish life. The religious dimension of Jewish existence shapes 
not only his classical writings, such as Tradition and Crisis or Exclusive¬ 
ness and Tolerance, which deal with the relationships between Jews and 
their Christian environment, but also his monographs on more specific 
themes—for example, on the role of the Shabbat goy, or the religious 
schism between Hungarian and German Jews in the nineteenth century. 115 

Did Katz’s self-conception as a religious Jew play a role in his choice of 
subjects and the way he evaluated them? He did not deny that it did. In 
an interview given shortly before his death, he emphasized his bond with 
religious Judaism and its impact on his scholarship: “My own contribu¬ 
tion was that I maintained that Orthodoxy too is something new, and 
that variations within the continuing tradition are worthwhile looking 
into, no less than what led out of tradition entirely. Perhaps my own 
religious perspective is responsible for this approach.” 116 The historian 
David Berger rightly characterized this connection when he observed, re¬ 
garding the origin of Exclusiveness and Tolerance, that “when a scholar 
writes a book about a subject that he is not fully trained to address, the 
question of motivation arises in more acute fashion than usual. I strongly 
suspect that Katz was drawn to this scheme as a result of a religious 
concern that he acknowledges and an ethical one that he downplays.” 117 

Katz was aware of the biographical influences on historiography, but 
did not regard them as opposed to his conviction that the historian must 
attempt to depict past worlds in a way that is as close to reality as pos¬ 
sible. “There is no Orthodox historiography because there is no Ortho¬ 
dox history,” he wrote in his memoirs, and in a 1966 article he demanded 
that the historian write history in such a way that “his findings and de¬ 
scriptions truly mirror reality, neither breaking nor bending the image 
portrayed, adding nothing to it and leaving nothing out of it.” 118 As Dan 
Porat was able to show, this postulate holds for Katz as a scholar, but 
not for the other, little-known side of Katz as a teacher and the author 
of a textbook on Jewish history for use in state religious schools. This 
textbook contrasts sharply with the one later written by Ettinger, also 
for use in state religious schools. As an educator of high school students, 
Katz saw his primary task not as providing a true reflection of reality but 
rather as using history to build a national consciousness and religious 
identification. 119 

Katz’s most important work marked a new departure in Israeli schol¬ 
arship. In Tradition and Crisis he realized Dubnow’s ideal of produc¬ 
ing a sociological study of Jewish society. As a student of the sociologist 
Karl Mannheim, who also came from Hungary and worked in Frankfurt, 
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Katz was well prepared to undertake such a task. Thus with Tradition 
and Crisis Katz achieved, almost two decades after Dubnow’s death, the 
breakthrough to a structuralist history worthy of the name. In contrast to 
earlier researchers on Jewish history, Katz does not adopt a chronological 
scheme. He is more interested in a cross-section of a certain society at a 
certain time. The fact that he chose for his studies a period ranging from 
the late sixteenth to the mid-eighteenth centuries is significant, because 
these centuries had previously been either largely skipped over or as¬ 
sessed negatively—as did Graetz, who described this period as that of a 
general decadence in Judaism. 

In contrast to the periodization usually adopted by European histori¬ 
ans, in Jewish historiography before Katz there was no idea of an early 
modern period. The Middle Ages had its brilliant sides, among which 
the idealized golden age in Spain was repeatedly emphasized—but in the 
classical view of practitioners of scholarship on Judaism they grew dim¬ 
mer and dimmer until finally a new age began with the Enlightenment. 
Katz was interested in one of these apparently dark epochs of “decline,” 
and built it into his scheme of world history as a transition between the 
Middle Ages and modernity. One might say that he restored an early 
modern period to Jewish history. 

The geographic dimension chosen by Katz was also rather unusual 
for a historian of Jewish history. It included the whole area of Ashkenazi 
Judaism—that is, the region from Alsace in the west to Poland and Lithu¬ 
ania in the east. In this broad framework, he depicted a fundamental 
unity of the Jewish community above and beyond numerous political 
borders. 120 Here too, Katz differs from historians who wanted to write 
German Jewish, French Jewish, or Polish Jewish national histories as well 
as from classical Zionist-influenced historians whose attention was in 
each case focused chiefly on the relationship between Jewish life and the 
Land of Israel. 121 

Despite differences in emphasis, Katz operated within the framework 
of a Zionist worldview that rejected assimilation in the history of Euro¬ 
pean Judaism and saw in the construction of a Jewish state the sole way 
out of the crisis of modern Judaism. Katz and the generation of histori¬ 
ans that followed him contradicted previous Zionist positions on many 
points, but they did not deal with the existential issues raised by the so- 
called new historians of a later generation. 

More radical than Katz in his criticism of the Jerusalem school was 
the literary historian Baruch Kurzweil (1907-72). Kurzweil sympathized 
with the Orthodox doctrines of thinkers like Hirsch and Isaac Breuer, and 
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taught at the religious Bar-Ilan University. His strong reaction to Katz’s 
work, published in the most important Israeli daily newspaper, Ha-aretz, 
could scarcely conceal that its true target was Scholem. Kurzweil sharply 
rejected Scholem’s view that Zionist historiography could achieve a new 
standard of objectivity if it just overcame the apologetics of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. He regarded attempts to normalize Jewish history, which 
Katz also supported, as illusory. Appealing to thinkers like Karl Lowith 
and Leo Strauss, Kurzweil doubted the possibility of any kind of objec¬ 
tive representation of the past. This doubt, Kurzweil said, was already 
widespread, and now had to reach Jerusalem as well. 

Kurzweil sought to defeat Scholem with his own weapons. He turned 
the reproaches that the twentieth century’s most important representative 
of Jewish studies had directed against his nineteenth-century predecessors 
against Scholem himself. Accordingly, for Kurzweil, Scholem’s attempt at 
a revaluation of all values in Wissenschaft des Judentums amounted to 
the creation of a new myth that now replaced the old battle for politi¬ 
cal emancipation and religious reform. Kurzweil argued that present-day 
secular Jews were trying to substitute the normative intellectual struc¬ 
ture of a Judaism shaped by rationalism with their interest in the kab¬ 
balah. Like his predecessors, in his scholarship Scholem had—according 
to Kurzweil—pursued specific ideological goals, but hid them under the 
mantle of objectivity. Worse yet, unlike his predecessors Scholem must 
have been aware of his contradictions, because he had reproached them 
in others. 122 A Jewish history that transformed mysticism into a substitute 
religion for unbelieving Jews was, for Kurzweil, simply unthinkable. In 
contrast, he was convinced that “the Science of Judaism is not a substi¬ 
tute for religion and surely religion will not be salvaged by it. The malaise 
with history must teach us that it is impossible to expect from the his¬ 
tory of Judaism what Judaism itself can not give.” 123 Scholem could not 
recognize himself in Kurzweil’s interpretation, as he told his “respected 
opponent” in a personal letter: “Everything that you attribute to me re¬ 
garding the genealogical relationship between secular nationalism and 
the Sabbatean movement is of your own invention.... I myself have never 
produced nonsense of that kind.” 124 

This discussion is reminiscent of the initial question that Yerushalmi 
asked of modern Jewish historiography in general: Were its leaders trans¬ 
forming history itself into a substitute religion for “fallen Jews”? For 
most practitioners of German-language Wissenschaft des Judentums, we 
can answer in the affirmative only with qualifications, because they were 
Jews who had abandoned religious belief only to a certain extent: religion 
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lost its status neither for them personally nor in their historical accounts. 
But that cannot be said about Dubnow, who prayed “in holy silence ... 
in the temple of historiography” that he had built. Here, history becomes 
explicitly a substitute religion. Among secular Zionist historians, the rela¬ 
tionship between history and religion was somewhat more complicated. 
For them, the new statehood often was raised to the status of a religion. 
However, with the distance of two generations, this view was itself re¬ 
placed by a more radical counterreaction: now precisely those historians 
who had seen the problems of historical apologetics as being resolved by 
the foundation of a Jewish state were reproached for their apologetics by 
their intellectual grandchildren, who called themselves “new historians.” 

The Revolt of the Grandchildren: The New Historians 

Since the 1980s, a controversy among historians has occupied the Is¬ 
raeli public, and in the course of this controversy a whole series of “holy 
cows” that had for decades been considered untouchable were slaugh¬ 
tered. In addition to the reproach that the Jewish political leadership had 
done too little to save Jews from the Shoah, the so-called new historians 
were concerned chiefly with the still more explosive question of whether 
Israel was born in innocence or guilty of having driven out hundreds of 
thousands of Arab refugees. This violation of the taboos on criticism of 
national myths took place in the context of similar processes in other 
discourses of national memory. 125 

In the framework of this book, only one question of the much more 
complex “Israeli historians’ controversy” can be addressed: How was 
this controversy related to the fundamental problems of Jewish histori¬ 
ography and especially the renewed challenge to a Jewish national his¬ 
tory? First, let us briefly examine the central issues in this controversy. In 
a much-discussed study published in the early 1990s, the Israeli journalist 
and historian Tom Segev suggested that the Zionist leadership could have 
done significantly more to save Jewish lives during the Holocaust. His¬ 
torians had already critically investigated the aid provided by the Jews 
of Palestine and their political representatives. 126 However, none of them 
had come to such radical conclusions as Segev, according to whom all the 
leaders of the future state and particularly Ben-Gurion wanted to give 
priority to the construction of the state: “For the leaders of the state-to-be 
it was not their job to save the Jews of Europe.” 127 

Thus Segev entered into the arena of a debate that had begun a few 
years earlier. A younger generation of historians who had been born at 
the time of the state’s founding or shortly thereafter, and who had now 
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for the first time gained access to archival material relating to the events 
of 1948-49, provoked its intellectual predecessors with discoveries that 
had previously been taboo. Within two years of the fortieth anniversary 
of the State of Israel, a series of studies investigating its founding was 
published by critical historians and sociologists such as Benny Morris, 
Avi Shlaim, Ilan Pappe, Gershon Shafir, and Simha Flapan. 128 In the first 
programmatic text produced by the new group, Morris, one of its main 
figures, described them as the new historians, who distanced themselves 
from an “old” and “official” history. 

A somewhat closer examination of this document is worthwhile, be¬ 
cause even if at first glance it seems to be concerned only with questions 
relating to the history of the founding of the State of Israel, the full ex¬ 
tent of the discussion becomes clear only when viewed against the back¬ 
ground of the development of a Zionist-oriented historiography. Let us 
recall that the Zionist historians of the first and second generations called 
for a new kind of historical study detached from any kind of apologet¬ 
ics. Only in Jewish society freed from the constraints of a non-Jewish 
and potentially antisemitic environment could such a historical discipline 
develop. Now, however, the new historians directed the same reproach 
against their intellectual predecessors. In an environment of continuing 
existential danger, the new historians argued, the older Zionist historians 
had written just as apologetically the history not only of the State of Is¬ 
rael but also of the Jewish experience that had led to its founding. This 
kind of historiography was now rejected as the old history: 

The essence of the old history is that Zionism was a beneficient and 
well-meaning progressive national movement; that Israel was born 
pure into an uncharitable, predatory world; that Zionist efforts at 
compromise and conciliation were rejected by the Arabs; and that 
Palestine’s Arabs, and in their wake the surrounding Arab states, for 
reasons of innate selfishness, xenophobia, and downright cussed¬ 
ness, refused to accede to the burgeoning Zionist presence and in 

1947 to 1949 launched a war to extirpate the foreign plant.... The 
old history makes the further claim that in the later stages of the 

1948 war and in the years immediately thereafter Israel desperately 
sought to make peace with all or any of its neighbors, but the Arabs, 
obdurate and ungenerous, refused all overtures, remaining hell-bent 
on destroying Israel. The old historians offered a simplistic and con¬ 
sciously pro-Israel interpretation of the past, and they deliberately 
avoided mentioning anything that would reflect badly on Israel. 129 
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Morris turns Scholem’s argument that Zionism could provide a free 
view of Jewish history “without emphasis on any particular side” into 
its opposite. The political constraints that the constant threat to the State 
of Israel provoked led to a one-sided view and evaluation of the sources. 
Because they were themselves involved in this, the so-called old historians 
were also unable to maintain any distance on events: “The old historians 
had lived through 1948 as highly committed adult participants in the 
epic, glorious rebirth of the Jewish commonwealth. They were unable 
to separate their lives from this historical event, unable to regard impar¬ 
tially and objectively the facts and processes that they later wrote about. 
Indeed, they admit as much. The new historians, by contrast, are able to 
be more impartial.” 130 

Like the old historians, Morris also adheres to the idea of objective 
historical scholarship. However, despite his declaration of belief in im¬ 
partiality, he can hardly conceal his political motives. Whereas one of 
the tasks of the old Zionist historiography was to legitimate the State of 
Israel historically by writing a national history, the new historians saw 
their mission as the promotion of peace in the Near East: “The new his¬ 
tory is one of the signs of a maturing Israel (though, no doubt, there are 
those who say it is a symptom of decay and degeneration). What is now 
being written about Israel’s past seems to offer us a more balanced and a 
more ‘truthful’ view of the country’s history than what has been offered 
hitherto. It may also in some obscure way serve the purpose of peace and 
reconciliation between the warring tribes of that land.” 131 

The critique of the old historians is not exhausted by the process of 
breaking taboos on the myths of the State of Israel’s birth. Instead, it 
must be seen in the social context of the emergence of an intellectual cri¬ 
tique that can be subsumed under the idea of “post-Zionism.” The post- 
Zionists (a group to which not all new historians belong; for instance, 
Morris himself declines to be so characterized) do not simply maintain, 
as the concept occasionally used earlier might suggest, that with the es¬ 
tablishment of the State of Israel and the achievement of Zionism’s most 
important goals the Zionist movement had fulfilled its mission. Instead, 
they see post-Zionism as a modification of Zionism in which some of its 
major axioms are challenged—for example, the national character of the 
Jews in all periods of their history, their unconditional will to a “return” 
to “their” land as the result of a process of historical “normalization,” 
and the exclusive right to the territory that some people call Palestine and 
others call the Land of Israel. 132 

In the debate about the essence of Zionism, historians like Morris and 
more radical, post-Zionist historians and sociologists are called on in 
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support of the demand that the history of Zionism be situated in the 
context of colonial movements. 133 Thus, for example, Gershon Shafir, a 
sociologist teaching in the United States, tried to put the whole develop¬ 
ment of Zionism in the context of postcolonialism. 134 The Israeli sociolo¬ 
gist Baruch Kimmerling similarly interprets Zionism as an example of 
European colonialism. Comparisons with immigrant societies such as the 
United States, Australia, and South Africa should be drawn, we are told, 
“to deal with Israel’s colonial legacy, the very allusion to which is taboo, 
in both Israeli society and Israeli historiography/ 1135 Historian Amnon 
Raz-Krakotzkin justifies the political dimension of this new historiog¬ 
raphy, maintaining that its position in the present Near East conflict is a 
necessary element in public debate: “Historiographical discussion can il¬ 
luminate the necessary conditions for political consciousness in the pres¬ 
ent as well, whatever the political solution may be. By incorporating spe¬ 
cific questions into research, historiographical discussion provides not a 
source of authority for this or that line of argument but rather a starting 
point for political discussion.” 136 

As we have seen, these statements by the new historians cannot be sep¬ 
arated from current political debates. If their opponents were concerned 
to justify Israeli policy, the new historians’ conception of history was 
intended to promote the emergence of a new, post-Zionist, binational 
“society of all citizens.” 137 It might be objected that these recent debates 
belong to Israeli and not Jewish historiography. But the two cannot be 
simply separated from one another. The American historian Laurence Sil- 
berstein has argued that the post-Zionist position is concerned not solely 
with the superficial question of whether the Jewish state was born in sin 
but rather with the much deeper issue of whether in its history the Jew¬ 
ish people can be characterized by its “essence”: “From a post-Zionist 
perspective Judaism would be viewed not as a core of essential ideas or 
practices but as a dynamic, inherently conflicted discourse and practice in 
a continual state of flux.” Here too, the connection with current politics 
is deliberately not erased: “The critique of essentialist notions of identity 
and the resulting efforts to formulate alternative conceptions have much 
to contribute to a postzionist critique of zionist formulations of identity, 
and to a rethinking of Jewish identity in general. Moreover, the signifi¬ 
cance of this critique extends beyond the borders of Israel and as well 
applies to Jews in the diaspora where the influence of zionist discourse 
remains strong.” 138 

The clearest challenge to the Zionist narrative of a Jewish national his¬ 
tory is offered by Boaz Evron. He appropriates the thesis that nations are 
imaginary constructs, and applies it to Jewish history. According to him, 
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for two millennia the Jews were a religious community that was scattered 
among different peoples and was not bound together by any national 
elements. Apart from religion, Jews in North Africa had nothing in com¬ 
mon with Jews in Lithuania. They had not spoken the same language or 
pursued the same way of life. In violent contrast to Zionist historians, 
Evron emphasizes that after the loss of their sovereign Jewish state, Jews 
in Palestine had lived as if in exile, and that only a few Jews had returned 
from the diaspora to the Holy Land. He maintains that for two thousand 
years the Land of Israel had no central significance for Jews, and that 
it was the eastern European Jews who since the nineteenth century had 
grafted onto the whole of Judaism an imagined national identity and 
founded the Zionist project to realize their own ends. 139 

With the intensification of the Israeli-Arab conflict as a result of the 
second Palestinian intifada, the Israeli “historians’ controversy” took a 
new turn that shows how much current political events and historical 
interpretations are connected with each other. In a number of articles and 
discussions, Morris, who had gotten the controversy going with his pro¬ 
vocative claims regarding the expulsion of Palestinians in the Israeli war 
of independence, gave his scholarly findings a new political twist. While 
he did not deny that Ben-Gurion was one of the most vehement spokes¬ 
men for the transfer of the Arab population, he now reproached him for 
not having gone far enough. 140 

Let us return again to the early Zionists’ hopes: they thought that with 
the establishment of a Jewish state, Jewish historiography could be more 
objective because the opinion of the surrounding peoples would no lon¬ 
ger have to be taken into account. The old evil of apologetics, whether for 
the goals of emancipation or autonomy, now seemed obsolete. A few de¬ 
cades after the establishment of the Jewish state, the so-called new histo¬ 
rians reproached Zionist historians for being even more apologetic than 
their predecessors. In order to justify the Zionist conception of history, 
their critics suggested, Zionist historians had marginalized the diaspora 
and overemphasized the experience of Jews in the Land of Israel. Still 
more, with the violent conflict that accompanied the State of Israel from 
the outset, historiography had been put in the service of politics. 



6 . POSTMODERN INFLUENCES 

A New Subjectivity 


Someone who doesn’t know better finds in it both history and 
poetry, and in reality there is neither one nor the other. 

—Shmuel Joseph Agnon, Shim 


The differences between an emancipatory, diaspora-nationalist, and 
Zionist narrative of Jewish history dwindle almost to insignificance in 
view of the postmodern revolution. For the proponents of a “linguistic 
turn,” reality consists only of discourses and the whole world is a text. If 
we follow their reasoning, any historical narrative seems naive and any 
reconstruction of facts superfluous. The nation would be imagined, tradi¬ 
tions invented, historiography nothing more than a question of power, 
and historians an authority controlling the past. These claims—admit¬ 
tedly somewhat exaggerated here—occupy historians after a “paradigm 
change” that could mean the “end of history as a scholarly discipline.” 1 
In the 1980s, Peter Novick was already observing that “as a broad com¬ 
munity of discourse, as a community of scholars united by common aims, 
common standards, and common purposes, the discipline of history had 
ceased to exist.” 2 

These alarm bells may have been just as premature as Francis Fuku¬ 
yama’s proclamation of the “end of history.” No one disagrees that at 
the end of the twentieth century, historical research had changed both in 
content and methodology. Flistorians sought and still seek for answers to 
the postmodern challenge that they found in feminism, postcolonialism, 
ethnic and queer studies, microhistory, and the history of everyday life in 
a new cultural history and a new history of ideas. 

After examining Daniel Boyarin’s work as an example of an attempt to 
radically challenge the previous view of the Jewish past, we will see how 
in the wake of postmodern discourse religious attempts to interpret Jew¬ 
ish history outside the academic spectrum sought to claim legitimacy. On 
the whole, for Jewish historiography the postmodern revolution was a 
gentle one. Gender history and a new cultural history, for instance, fought 
over niches, but in general scholars continued along the broad paths that 
had been developed over the past two centuries. 
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However, it cannot be denied that there is one visible difference. Ear¬ 
lier historians’ lofty claim to provide an account of the past uninflected 
by their own personality is frequently abandoned in favor of a position 
that is deliberately colored subjectively. This can be regarded, on the one 
hand, as a fundamental methodological renovation. Thus David Myers 
remarked about older historians of Jewish history that “only rarely did 
they stop to acknowledge the contextual factors or ideological stimuli 
shaping their work.” 3 On the other hand, this new subjectivity can be 
seen with Yerushalmi as simply an “expression of a new sense of confi¬ 
dence in their [the new generation’s] place in the academy that was pre¬ 
pared by the struggles and achievements of their predecessors.” 4 

However this change is defined, since the end of the twentieth century 
an openly acknowledged subjectivity or self-reflection has been discern¬ 
ible in much writing on Jewish history. Just as earlier it was good form to 
emphasize the scholarly goal of objectivity and the exclusion of the au¬ 
thor’s personal beliefs, it has become almost de rigueur among contempo¬ 
rary authors to disclose one’s position, biography, and ideological view. 

In its most radical form, a postmodern view on Jewish history contests 
the existence of an essential connection between Jews in various times 
and places, and regards Jewish history as simply an imagined construc¬ 
tion based on the sum of Jews’ extremely different histories. Thus, it sug¬ 
gests that the differences between the life of Jews in medieval Germany 
and that of their contemporaries in North Africa are greater than those 
between German Jews and their non-Jewish environment. One can speak 
of the Jewish experience in Central Europe in a Central European con¬ 
text, but not in an overall Jewish context. For adherents to this view, any 
overall Jewish perspective on history is a modern construction. 5 

This radical challenge resulted in a rejection of any attempt to write a 
comprehensive Jewish history. Instead of an all-inclusive “master narra¬ 
tive,” there could be only a multitude of “small narratives” constituting 
a kind of counterhistory in relation to traditional historiographical ver¬ 
sions. These smaller narratives should renounce any claim to objectivity 
and instead openly present themselves as subjective ways of seeing things. 
In fact, from this standpoint there is no overall postmodern account of 
Jewish history, but only a number of studies on particular subjects that 
pave the way for a new perspective on Jewish history—for example, by 
attempting to break through a male-dominated discourse to examine 
ideas about the Jewish body, 6 throw a critical light on the role of Jews 
as social outsiders or established insiders in a multicultural context, 7 or 
engage in queer Jewish studies. 8 
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An example of self-reflective research taken from the area of feminist 
studies is Chava Weissler’s book Voices of the Matriarchs, in which she 
investigates tkhines, private prayers said by Jewish women. In her fore¬ 
word, she notes that like her predecessors, she does not approach the ob¬ 
ject of her research free of ideological assumptions and personal interests: 
“If I smile a little at my predecessors, it is only because I am keenly aware 
that my own work, too, is historically situated, influenced by the currents 
of the time. My interest in Yiddish devotional literature as a source for 
the study of women’s religious lives rides the rising tide of scholarly in¬ 
terest in both women’s history and social history.... For me, then, it was 
‘obvious’ that the ‘true’ importance of Yiddish tkhines and other popular 
religious material was that they enable us to reconstruct the religious 
lives of ‘ordinary’ Jews—those who were not part of the educated elite— 
and ordinary women.” 9 

For the feminist researcher these texts, often centuries old, become 
sources of self-assurance—but also self-doubt. Regarding her whole area 
of research, Weissler self-critically observes that “a feminist scholar strives 
to be engaged, responsible, and honest, and aware of the importance of 
her own position in the shaping of her account. I write as a scholar of 
Jewish studies and of women’s studies, trained as a folklorist; I write, as 
well, as a woman and a Jew. At least in part, this chapter is a meditation 
on the role of anger and of loyalty, on how anger and loyalty shape a 
scholarly account. Perhaps most fundamentally, it is a reflection on how, 
as I struggled for a way to stand within the traditions I hold dear, I sought 
a language that could encompass both anger and loyalty, a language that 
would help me discover whether or not they must necessarily conflict. 
Flave I found it? I am not sure.” 10 

Daniel Boyarin, who teaches at Berkeley, has made the most radical 
attempt at a new interpretation of Jewish history from a postmodern 
perspective. In Unheroic Conduct he interprets his research as an act that 
liberates, by means of a one-sided mode of reading, oppressed groups 
such as women and homosexuals. It is significant that at the end of this 
book we find ourselves confronted, as we were when discussing the be¬ 
ginning of Wissenschaft des Judentums, by a Talmud scholar trained not 
in history but rather in philology. 11 Like the founders of the discipline 
that gathered around Zunz and Geiger, Boyarin studied the most diverse 
periods in Jewish history, from the Apostle Paul to Herzl. Just as he is 
an unorthodox scholar, he writes in an unorthodox way from the posi¬ 
tion of an Orthodox Jew. In addition to his interpretations of Talmudic 
literature, Boyarin’s work contains in particular critical studies on the 
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cultural construction of the Jewish male and the diaspora, which for him 
incorporates the true essence of Judaism. 

Boyarin’s attitude to the Jewish diaspora may remind us of a state¬ 
ment in Philip Roth’s novel Operation Shylock, if we simply substitute for 
“Europe” the whole of the diaspora: “The so-called normalization of the 
Jews was a tragic illusion from the start.... The time has come to return 
to the Europe that was for centuries, and remains to this day, the most 
authentic Jewish homeland there has ever been, the birthplace of rabbinic 
Judaism, Elasidic Judaism, Jewish secularism, socialism—on and on. The 
birthplace, of course, of Zionism, too. But Zionism has outlived its his¬ 
torical function. The time has come to renew in the European Diaspora 
our pre-eminent spiritual and cultural role.” 12 The idealization of the di¬ 
aspora and rejection of the Zionist project described here in fictional 
form found an echo in the writings of a few Jewish intellectuals, such as 
George Steiner and Hobsbawm. 13 

A central question for both Zionist views of history and their post¬ 
modern critics is how to deal with power. For the former, one of the basic 
problems of the history of the Jewish diaspora is that Jews were power¬ 
less and thus ideal objects of persecution. Only a Jewish state could bring 
Jews back into history as actors. For postmodern historians, of whom 
Boyarin is an important representative, the Jews’ moral wealth derives 
directly from their role as a minority, which prevented them from ever 
being tempted to oppress other peoples. 14 

One characteristic that differentiates Boyarin’s work from the litera¬ 
ture discussed up to this point is the explicitly stated personal interest 
driving his research. The crucial point is not that Boyarin uses scholar¬ 
ship for his personal ends, for he would hardly be the first to have done 
that. The novelty is, as David Myers states, “that he does so openly and 
without regret, buoyed by the spirit of liberation that informs new theo¬ 
retical and political currents in scholarship.” 15 In Unheroic Conduct, his 
most provocative and comprehensive work, he leaves no doubt about 
what he wants to achieve through his research as a “male feminist Or¬ 
thodox Jew.” His interest in a new way of reading Jewish sources was 
triggered by his deep annoyance with the way that traditional interpreta¬ 
tions discriminated against women and homosexuals. Boyarin was to use 
new interpretations to put those groups on an equal footing. He sees his 
writing as an act of resistance: “My endeavor is to justify my love, that 
is, both to explain it and to make it just. I explain my devotion in part 
by showing that Judaism provides exempla for another kind of masculin¬ 
ity.... I cannot, however, paper over, ignore, explain away, or apologize 
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for the oppressions of women and lesbigay people that this culture has 
practiced, and therefore I endeavor as well to render it just by presenting 
a way of reading the tradition that may help it surmount or expunge—in 
time—that which I and many others can no longer live with. In this dual 
aspect of resistance to pressure from without and critique from within, 
my project is homologous to other political, cultural acts of resistance in 
the face of colonialisms.” 16 

Just as scholarship on Judaism revered Mendelssohn and Zionist histo¬ 
riography revered Herzl as their heroes, so did Boyarin find his role model. 
He declares that he identifies with Bertha Pappenheim, Freud’s Anna O., 
who was discussed earlier in another connection. “I want to claim Bertha 
Pappenheim here as a model for an alternative to the pseudo-objectivity 
of Wissenscbaft .... Let her become the foremother of another genealogy 
for Jewish cultural studies, one that enacts passionate love for the culture 
and devotion to its continued creative and vital existence without losing 
sight for a moment of the necessity for equally passionate critique.” 17 
Boyarin’s alternative to “pseudo-objective scholarship” is an empathetic 
approach, sympathy, and self-revelation. Thus, his text is full of expres¬ 
sions like “love,” “feeling,” and “passion”—it is his own emotions that he 
declares to be the motives of his research. The book—and we should keep 
in mind that it is a scholarly work, not a novel or autobiography—there¬ 
fore mirrors its author’s identity: “ Unheroic Conduct also constitutes a 
narrative of how I take myself to be a Jew and to be a product of my love 
for the Talmud and my feelings of commitment to its authority, as well as 
my commitment to certain ethical norms, including most prominently my 
feminism and my identification with gay, lesbian, and bisexual Jews (and 
the Queer Nation as a whole).” 18 In each chapter of his book, Boyarin 
feels obliged to identify with the person he is discussing (Pappenheim) 
or distance himself from that person (Freud or Herzl). For example, for 
Boyarin, Herzl is “indeed an antisemite,” and Zionism is one of several 
European “colonialist performances of male gendering.” 19 

Boyarin’s view of Jewish history is a radical alternative version of the 
Zionist view. His ideals are the muscle-lacking Jew of the diaspora, the 
Jewish intellectual, the homeless Jew. But it is also a radical alternative 
version of Jewish studies, including its last representatives in the twenti¬ 
eth century. Whereas for the latter, distance from the object discussed and 
a claim to neutrality were the presuppositions for any account of history, 
for Boyarin these presuppositions are identification and partiality. 

The postmodern approach, with its relativization of all certainties, 
suited also authors of religious polemics, for whom historical scholarship 
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serves only as a means to an end and for whom footnotes serve only as 
alibis. Naturally, they had already disseminated their opinions in pseu- 
doscholarly form, but now they could claim that any particular schol¬ 
arly consensus was simply one opinion among others. This is, of course, 
a tendency that is not limited to Jewish historiography. Thus, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Graf noted in connection with postmodern scholarship on reli¬ 
gion that “if everything is merely a text and the reader can interpret texts 
freely without any restriction, history becomes available everywhere. The 
flip side of radical constructivism is, paradoxically enough, a new sub- 
stantialism that allows individual groups to mediate history in relation 
to their own identity-related needs.” 20 The following pages examine a 
development outside academic discourse—one that enjoys great popu¬ 
larity among Orthodox Jewish readers and that clarifies the new “any¬ 
thing goes” attitude in Jewish historiography at the end of the twentieth 
century. 

Several critical observers recently noted a blossoming of Orthodox re¬ 
ligious historiography in Israel and the United States that made use of 
external scholarly forms that were increasingly modern. 21 If Boyarin sees 
himself as an Orthodox Jew but is nonetheless widely ignored by the 
Orthodox, authors of Orthodox historical writings are for the most part 
ignored by scholarship. They perform a regular tightrope walk: on the 
one hand, they examine the scholarly writings of their opponents in order 
to refute them, but on the other hand, they do not cite these writings in 
order to let their authors sink into oblivion and avoid drawing attention 
to them. These are polemics whose ideological goal is not concealed, or 
concealed only when necessary: to gain cult status for their leaders, ham¬ 
mer obedience to the commandments into their readers, or simply accel¬ 
erate the arrival of the Messiah. 22 

The most popular author of this kind in North America is Rabbi Berel 
Wein, whose work Triumph of Survival: The Story of the Jews in the 
Modern Era, 1650-1990 has been reprinted many times since it first ap¬ 
peared in 1990. If there is a Jewish Orthodox master narrative of modern 
Jewish history from the perspective of the late twentieth century, then 
this is it. In some respects it reminds one of the work of Ze’ev Yavetz (see 
chapter 5 above) a century earlier. But it is striking that now the emphasis 
is on the modern period and Hebrew is replaced by English. That Wein 
addresses an Orthodox Jewish audience is evident from chapter headings 
like “TachV’Tat” (the Hebrew calendar date for the anti-Jewish massacre 
of 1648-49 in the Ukraine), the strong concentration on internal Jewish 
controversies as well as portraits of important rabbis and yeshivas, and 
the fact that he takes for granted that his readers are familiar with many 
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Talmudic scholars, whereas non-Jewish thinkers like Immanuel Kant 
have to be specially explained. 23 

The foreword makes it clear that Wein thinks he is obliged to battle 
a dominant secular and antireligious tradition of Jewish historiography: 
“Jewish historiography ... has been almost exclusively the product of 
secular Jews, who held a strong bias against rabbinical Torah Judaism. 
Thus, the irony of most Jewish history texts is that they have been written 
with condescension, if not hostility, to the basic beliefs and true heroes of 
Jewry over the centuries.... Thus, almost by default, a great deal of cur¬ 
rent ‘Jewish history’ books, articles, and texts are not truly Jewish, and 
are barely accurate history.” 24 This preliminary remark not only ignores 
the fact that important Jewish historians from Graetz through Roth to 
Katz absolutely saw themselves as religious Jews but also justifies its own 
theological position as uncomfortable and politically incorrect in an age 
of relativity—not only a “more Jewish,” but also a “more accurate” ver¬ 
sion of history. 

We can see all this as the traditional way Orthodox religious authors 
position themselves. In our context, it is important that what a few de¬ 
cades ago could hardly have been written by an Orthodox author is al¬ 
most taken for granted in a postmodern era. Just like academic histori¬ 
ans, Wein claims that his subjective position is legitimate. Boyarin writes 
that “in my eyes, my book will have succeeded if it does no more than 
convince readers that the discourse I have sought is one valid among the 
multiple discourses of Jewish cultural life.” 25 Yet we detect similar notes 
in Wein: 

All authors write from a personal bias. Mine is that I am an Ortho¬ 
dox Jew who believes in the divinity of Jewish tradition and in the 
uniqueness of the people of Israel. There exists within the Jewish 
people a collective memory of its history. This collective memory 
operates independently of research materials, books, and other “ac¬ 
ceptable” historical evidence. One benefit of being an Orthodox 
Jew is having access to this memory bank of events, insights, world¬ 
views, and life-giving legends. My education in a yeshivah, my good 
fortune in knowing and conversing with some of the last great East¬ 
ern European rabbis, and my family tradition and its members have 
combined to allow me a glimpse of this collective memory treasure 
of Israel. 26 

As in Zionist historiography, for Orthodoxy as well Mendelssohn 
stands at the beginning of the evil of assimilation: “All of the falseness 
of the Enlightenment and its ‘benefits’ for Jewry would be mirrored in 
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the story of Mendelssohn. He loosed forces that would be destructive to 
myriads of Jews individually and to the Jewish people as a whole. The 
harshness of Jewish history’s judgment upon him is a reflection of the 
incipient disaster that he was so prominent in fashioning. He saw himself 
as a hero to his people. History would cast him differently.” Not only 
does Mendelssohn become here the founder of the Reform movement 
that represents assimilation and self-hatred, but between the lines can 
also be heard the insinuation, common in Orthodox Judaism, that the 
Jewish Enlightenment was ultimately responsible for the catastrophe of 
European Jewry in the twentieth century: “Mendelssohn and his contem¬ 
poraries sowed the wind; European Jewry would reap its whirlwind two 
centuries later.” 27 

Wein’s description of Zionism is more complicated. When it originated 
it met with little enthusiasm among Orthodox Jews, but a century later 
it was becoming increasingly central to the Orthodox worldview. Thus, 
Wein depicts Herzl as far removed from true religion, but acknowledges 
that he was going in the right direction, just as in the eyes of Orthodoxy 
Zionism gradually became “more Jewish”: “Herzl gloried in the adula¬ 
tion extended to him. His ego was enormous, growing into a messianic 
view of himself. Though he never became an observant Jew, he did be¬ 
come more Jewish. He began to attend synagogue (though he still could 
not read Hebrew) and acquaint himself with rabbis and with Jewish 
tradition.” 28 

Can Boyarin’s and Wein’s writings really be discussed in the same chap¬ 
ter? The differences between them are blatant: the former works in a 
liberal bastion of academically certified scholarship in the United States, 
while the latter holds a theological position as an Orthodox rabbi. Each 
of them would oppose any comparison with the other. Yet they also have 
a few things in common: the admission that they want to introduce a 
particular political or theological standpoint into scholarly discourse; the 
rejection of what they conceive of as pseudo-scholarship that claims to be 
objective; the overt proclamation of heroes and villains; and finally, the 
justification of their religious and political positions by means of foot¬ 
notes and bibliographies. 

From One Jewish Community to Many Jewish Cultures 

In view of the persistent relativization resulting from the challenge of 
postmodernism, can a Jewish history still be written on a scholarly basis? 
It can, but it is usually no longer called Jewish history and must qualify 
its claims. The object then becomes not a Jewish history but rather many 
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Jewish histories. For the Israeli historian Raz-Krakotzkin, “It is better 
to speak of ‘Jewish historians’ as a concept that reminds us that there 
were different historical and cultural contexts in which Jews lived and in 
which they participated.” 29 

That is how the editors and authors of what are at this point the most 
recent general accounts of the Jewish past approach their subject. I am 
referring to the four-volume French work edited by Shmuel Trigano, La 
societe juive a travers I’histoire (1992-93) and the twelve-hundred-page 
volume edited by David Biale, Cultures of the Jews, published in New 
York in 2002 by Schocken. The former is in many respects the most com¬ 
plex account of the Jewish past. The title already suggests that Trigano 
is continuing the French tradition of social history. In his foreword, he 
claims that the book presents “a synthesis of historical knowledge about 
Judaism at the end of the twentieth century.” 30 This synthesis clearly dif¬ 
fers from earlier ones. Trigano is striving to provide not a chronological 
account but rather a “historical sociology” of the Jews. 31 The reader is 
given synchronic views into Jewish society, its representatives and institu¬ 
tions, rites and religious worlds, economic and cultural structures, and 
languages. In a certain sense, one can see it as a continuation and broad¬ 
ening of the methods adopted by Jacob Katz for the early modern period. 
Thus, it is significant that one of only two previously published contribu¬ 
tions in the four volumes is a pathbreaking article by Katz on the institu¬ 
tion of marriage and family life at the end of the Middle Ages. Moreover, 
the fact that up to this point a general work in French is the only one 
that devotes a central chapter to “the bonds of love” (liens d’amour) may 
confirm stereotypes regarding national characteristics. 

In his systematic introduction, Trigano distances himself both from the 
German and American models that seek to find in the history of Juda¬ 
ism a specific essence of Jews, and from Israeli historians whose national 
point of view inclines them to represent the history of a people. In con¬ 
trast, Trigano’s work seeks to study the history of neither an idea nor a 
people, but rather that of a society as a complex phenomenon, following 
it in all its transformations and forms of expression. The result is not an 
absolutely coherent whole but instead a colorful mosaic. The individual 
contributions are divided into four main periods: the biblical period, 
the Babylonian and medieval period, the early modern period, and the 
twentieth century. 32 

In the ideal case, these contributions are comparative studies. Thus, 
for example, medieval social institutions are examined in one article and 
modern social institutions in another, while in still others the mystics of 
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medieval Ashkenaz are compared with Jewish Sufis in Egypt. At the end 
of the work there is an overall demographic survey. But these compara¬ 
tive points of view cannot be maintained throughout, so that we also find 
narrowly defined subjects, such as the role of Jews in the economic life 
of Poland in the early modern period, the Sabbatean movement, or the 
network for rescuing Jewish children in France between 1938 and 1944. 
This mixture and multitude of contributions and authors (most of them 
come from Israel, but some come from North America and France) make 
the whole work more a fascinating essay collection than a unified survey. 

This is not the case for Cultures of the Jews, which appeared in the 
United States a decade later. Under the editorship of David Biale, twenty- 
three scholars (chiefly though not exclusively historians, most of them 
from North America, but some from Israel and France) contributed es¬ 
says on various aspects of Jewish history and culture from biblical times 
down to the present. It is debatable whether the result represents a defini¬ 
tive rejection of a master narrative of Jewish history or its most recent 
manifestation. In any case, this work is distinctive in its alignment of sim¬ 
ilar projects through a novel perspective that is maintained throughout. 

This collective undertaking is remarkably successful in providing an 
account of Jewish history as a whole while not presupposing a homoge¬ 
neous Jewish religion or nation. The volume is a manifesto for a schol¬ 
arly critique both of twentieth-century American Jewish historiography, 
which characterizes Judaism mainly as a religious community, and of 
Zionist-influenced Jewish historiography, which describes in a teleologi¬ 
cal way the itinerary leading out of a fundamentally menaced diaspora 
and into a secure home. Thus, Cultures of the Jews also constitutes the 
answer to the two collective volumes on Jewish history published after 
the Shoah: The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion, which ap¬ 
peared in 1949, and was edited by Fouis Finkelstein and written chiefly 
by American historians and scholars in religious studies, and the His¬ 
tory of the Jewish People, which appeared in 1969, and was edited by 
H. H. Ben-Sasson and written by historians at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. 33 

The half century that separates the publication of Finkelstein’s work 
from Biale’s can be discerned not only in the differing scholarly horizons 
but also clearly in their situation in completely different social and politi¬ 
cal debates. Whereas the contributions to Biale’s work published at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century focus on themes in Jewish culture 
that were earlier considered marginal and take self-critical positions re¬ 
garding disturbing questions in Jewish history, Finkelstein’s work was 
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still written largely in terms of the questions debated in Wissenschaft 
des Judentums as practiced in the nineteenth and early twentieth centu¬ 
ries. The cleft that separates Cultures of the Jews from Zionist historical 
narrative is different, but hardly less deep, than the one that separates 
it from the American narrative point of view in the 1940s. Here too, 
the title is programmatic: it expresses the impossibility of speaking of a 
single Jewish culture or history. In his preface, Biale explicitly criticizes 
the Jerusalem historians’ attempt to represent Jewish history as oriented 
nationally and teleologically toward the return to Israel. In opposition to 
their “sense of Jewish difference and isolation,” for Biale Jewish history 
is relative: “The Jews throughout the ages believed themselves to have a 
common national biography and a common culture.” 34 There may not in 
fact have been a Jewish people and a Jewish religion. But the subjective 
conviction, shared in most times by most Jews, that they were part of a 
common history, justifies for Biale the collective enterprise of bringing the 
cultures of the Jews together in a single volume. 

One more thing distinguishes Cultures of the Jews from the Ameri¬ 
can narrative point of view in the 1940s and the Jerusalem school of 
the 1960s. If at the beginning of the twentieth century one could still 
draw a distinction between an Eastern European and a German view 
of Jewish history, and at the middle of the century one could still dis¬ 
tinguish between historians who were oriented toward Israel and those 
who were oriented toward the diaspora, at the turn of the twenty-first 
century the boundary lines run elsewhere. Both American and Israeli 
scholars contributed to Biale’s Cultures of the Jews, and representatives 
of both groups are among the supporters and critics of the post-Zionists. 
Israel’s so-called new historians often teach and publish in England or 
the United States, and historians of American or European background 
teach at Israeli universities. It would be impossible to draw a boundary 
line here. Instead, the latter runs between those who accept and those 
who reject postmodern and deconstructive ideas and their application to 
Jewish history. 

Biale’s enterprise is influenced by postmodern questions: he studies the 
colonialization of oppressed peoples, thereby sounding the depths of the 
question of power in the relationship between Jews and their environ¬ 
ment: “The production of Jewish culture and identity in such circum¬ 
stances can never be separated from the power relations between Jews 
and their neighbors.” 35 In a lecture on the conception of his work, Biale 
explained that “following historians such as Carlo Ginzburg and liter¬ 
ary critics like Stephen Greenblatt, our goal is to show the circulation of 
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culture between Jews and non-Jews and between different groups within 
the Jewish world. The focus is on ruptures and discontinuities and on 
the differences between Jewish cultures in different places and ages.” 36 In 
the preface to the volume itself, Biale acknowledges that he has adopted 
a subjective and time-bound standpoint. He does not want to make any 
claim to absoluteness; instead, he sees his work as the expression of a spe¬ 
cific time and view: “The present work is also the product of a particular 
time. Ours is a self-conscious age, when we raise questions about old 
ideologies and ‘master’ narratives and no longer assume as unchanging 
or monolithic categories like ‘nation’ and ‘religion.’” 37 

The debate about Cultures of the Jews shows that at the beginning of 
the twenty-first century and outside Israel, the old questions about how 
Jewish history should be presented, how Jews are defined, or how suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful their integration into their environments was have 
lost none of their relevance or explosiveness. Cultures of the Jews thus 
stands not at the beginning but rather at the end of a long-term historio¬ 
graphical development. 

Just as Finkelstein’s work reflects a view of history already based on 
the nineteenth-century scholarly tradition and Ben-Sasson’s account 
amounts to the summation of a long period of Zionist historiography, 
Biale’s Cultures of the Jews summarizes more than two decades of 
counterhistory connected with notions such as new cultural history, 
structuralism, feminism and postcolonialism, hybridness, and “boundary 
crossing.” Without numerous preliminary studies, especially by American 
historians and scholars in religious studies, this summary would hardly 
have been possible. However, it must be emphasized that although Cul¬ 
tures of the Jews is crucially influenced by the “cultural turn,” unlike 
Boyarin’s work it is not a radical postmodernist manifesto. 

Four key points are striking in this most recent synthesis of Jewish his¬ 
tory and culture. First, there is the relativization of apparently given cat¬ 
egories such as “nation” and “religion,” which are now described rather 
as constructions and inventions. Second, there is a strong emphasis on 
integrative elements such as syntheses and symbioses, often dressed in 
terms of interaction and convivencia. Third, heretofore neglected subjects 
such as non-European Jews and Jewish folk beliefs are now integrated. 
Fourth, there is a self-critical tone, including a discussion of medieval 
anti-Christian polemics, meant to refute any accusation of apologetics 
inherent in much of previous Jewish historiography. 

Influenced by the theories of Benedict Anderson and Eric Hobsbawm, 
who in their research on nationalism describe nations as “imagined com- 
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munities” and investigate the invention of traditions, in the history of 
Jewish cultures we also find criticism of the idea that the Jews form an 
“organic community.” The title is not The History of the jews or A Gen¬ 
eral History of the Jewish People but rather Cultures of the Jews. The new 
cultural historiography has left its traces here, but the use of the plural 
also makes the relativist point of view clear. Attempts to find a Jewish 
essence, as undertaken by representatives of Wissenschaft des Judentums 
or by Zionists a century later, are rejected. Judaism can be described only 
in the plural, as the multiplicity of Jewish cultures. 

From the outset, religious or ethnic Jewish characteristics are repre¬ 
sented as constructs elaborated by later historians or collective memory. 
“The Exodus and the Cultural Construction of Israel” is the title of a 
central section on the development of communities in which it is ex¬ 
plained that “recent research has demonstrated that culture and ethnicity 
are more matters of belief and custom than they are proof of common 
descent .” 38 The history of the Jews in antiquity is described on this as¬ 
sumption. Erich Gruen, a proponent of the idea of Jews’ successful ac¬ 
culturation in the Hellenistic world, titles a section of his contribution 
“The Jewish Construction of Greek Culture and Ethnicity .” 39 In his own 
contribution on the history of the Jews in eastern Europe, Biale speaks of 
the “Invention of East European Orthodoxy .” 40 

If nations and communities are invented, there is an immediate con¬ 
nection between their culture and neighboring cultures. Thus, most of 
the illustrations in the volume are intended to show the close relationship 
between Jewish and non-Jewish cultures. In connection with biblical cul¬ 
ture, the Syrian goddess Kadesh is depicted, along with images of Greek 
motifs in a Jewish burial chamber in Judea. Rabbinical culture in Baby¬ 
lonia is illustrated not by a page from the Talmud but instead with two 
“incantation bowls” and a magic dish with Aramaic inscriptions, which 
Jews had written in order to heal non-Jews. A letter of Isaak ben Esra 
shows that his cursive writing can hardly be distinguished from Arabic. 
In a photograph of an Ethiopian Jew working on his pottery, the man can 
hardly be seen as a Jew, and the last section on American Jewish culture 
begins with a drawing taken from a Superman comic book . 41 

However, not only the illustrations but the texts themselves seek to 
prove the hybrid character of Jewish cultures. Concerning Hellenized 
Jews, we read, “The construct of Jewish identity, an ongoing, complex, 
and shifting process, was tightly bound up with the construct of Greek 
ethnicity—that is, the character values, and beliefs of the Greek ethnos 
in Jewish eyes .” 42 The Jews of Babylonia who created the Talmud can- 
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not be represented as an authentic Jewish community “if we accept the 
multiplicity of cultural influences all contributing to the uniquely Baby¬ 
lonian version of rabbinic society.... [T]hey almost certainly grafted at 
least some aspects of the local Sassanian legal process to the mass of 
Palestinian material that they succeeded in co-opting and making their 
own. As for popular culture, here too they forged an amalgam between 
ideas passed on from Palestine through the same rabbinic pipeline that 
transmitted legal materials and the surrounding Iranian environment that 
supplied them with a wealth of religious and spiritual imagery .” 43 

This description is quite different from the one in the History of the 
Jewish People edited by Ben-Sasson in Jerusalem. The difference is al¬ 
ready visible in the chapter headings: the corresponding discussion in 
Ben-Sasson was written by the Jerusalem historian Schmuel Safrai and 
is titled, using Jewish concepts, “The Era of the Mishnah and Talmud,” 
whereas the chapter titles in Cultures of the Jews direct attention to 
the non-Jewish environment: “Hellenistic Judaism,” “Jewish Culture in 
Greco-Roman Palestine,” and “Babylonian Rabbinic Culture.” The intro¬ 
ductions to the chapters also distinguish the two works from one another. 
Safrai’s text in the Jerusalem history puts special emphasis on the central 
importance of the Land of Israel: “The Place of the Land of Israel in the 
Life of the Nation.” In contrast, in Cultures of the Jews, the reference is 
usually to Palestine and not to the Land of Israel, and in Biale’s view the 
“life of the nation” is not a legitimate concept. With respect to content, 
there are also significant shifts in emphasis in Safrai’s account: “During 
most of this era, however, the main centre of Jewish life remained situ¬ 
ated in the homeland. The Jewish community was one of the largest and 
continued to serve as the focus to the nation’s hope of returning to its 
ancient site and its former glory.” Lor Safrai, the idea of a return to the 
homeland, which always remained associated with the earlier splendor, 
was central for Jews in the diaspora. He puts it still more clearly: “The 
Palestinian community remained the leaven that produced political and 
military fermentation and kept the hope of redemption alive .” 44 

What a contrast we find in Gruen’s contribution to Cultures of the 
Jews. After emphasizing that Jews willingly went into diaspora long 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, he leaves no doubt about 
the centrality of the diaspora: “The Temple still stood, a reminder of 
the hallowed past, and a Jewish regime had authority in Palestine. Yet the 
Jews of the Diaspora, from Italy to Iran, far outnumbered those in the 
homeland. Although Jerusalem loomed large in their self-perception as a 
nation, only a few of them had seen it, and few were likely to .” 45 How 
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much more was Palestine sidelined in Jewish history after the destruction 
of Jerusalem! Whereas Safrai speaks of the transition from an “era of the 
Exile, in the fullest and most bitter sense of the term,” Gruen describes a 
diaspora whose residents turned their eyes toward Jerusalem, but seldom 
used their legs to emigrate there . 46 Gruen’s depiction of Hellenistic Juda¬ 
ism corresponds to the perspective of contemporary American Judaism, 
which shows its solidarity with Israel and provides it with financial sup¬ 
port, but only in rare cases regards it as its homeland: “Diaspora Jews 
did not and would not turn their backs on Jerusalem, which remained 
the principal emblem of their faith. Their fierce commitment to the tithe 
delivered that message unequivocally. But the gesture did not signify a de¬ 
sire for the ‘Return.’ It rendered the Return unnecessary.... Jerusalem had 
an irresistible and undiminished claim on the emotions of Diaspora Jews; 
it was indeed a critical piece of their identity. But home was elsewhere .” 47 

The structural difference between the two works with regard to the 
Middle Ages is also noteworthy. In Ben-Sasson’s work geographic dis¬ 
tinctions disappear. The various chapters are defined in accord not with 
the regions in which Jews live but rather with themes such as vocational 
structures, community organization, or cultural achievements, as if dis¬ 
cussing a worldwide, unified culture. In contrast, Biale organizes the con¬ 
tributions to Cultures of the Jews geographically: Arab, Spanish, cen¬ 
tral European, eastern European, and Italian Jews each have their own 
chapter. 

While Ben-Sasson emphasizes the independence, mentality, and distinct 
character of Iberian Jewry, Cultures of the Jews speaks of convivencia 
and a Spanish-Jewish symbiosis. As Raymond Scheindlin writes, “The 
Jews were similar to the Muslims in most aspects of style, interests, ideas, 
and taste, and their leaders were affected by the same intellectual trends 
in theology, philosophy, and literature.” On the other hand, the discrimi¬ 
natory laws were hardly relevant, since they were seldom observed. “No¬ 
body minded the rule requiring distinguishing clothing, because that had 
been customary anyway, and it was hardly enforced in the early centu¬ 
ries.” In all, Scheindlin brings back to life a Jewish-Muslim golden age 
symbiosis in all its splendor: “A community that was on the whole pros¬ 
perous, little subject to persecution, economically well integrated with 
the environment, and self-confident to the point of being able to adjust 
to both the external and internal features of its environment without fear 
of acculturation .” 48 

Ben-Sasson acknowledges that Jews were better off in the Islamic world 
than in the Christian one, but argues that it was only a matter of different 
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degrees of persecution and discrimination: “Nevertheless, in many lands 
and in many periods the Jews suffered hostility and humiliation under 
Moslem rule as well, though to a lesser extreme than in the Christian 
realms .” 49 He recognizes that Spanish Jewish philosophers and writers 
wrote their works in Arabic, but stresses that they also wrote Arabic in 
Hebrew script, and that Arabic never displaced Hebrew and Aramaic . 50 

Still greater is the contrast between the ways that the two works treat 
the Ashkenazi Middle Ages. The author of the corresponding contribu¬ 
tion in Cultures of the Jews, Ivan Marcus of Yale University, titles it “A 
Jewish-Christian Symbiosis,” and begins, characteristically, with the ob¬ 
servation that “the Jews of early Christian Europe did not live in ghet¬ 
tos but mixed socially with their numerous Christian neighbors .” 51 In 
contrast, Ben-Sasson opens his introduction to the Middle Ages with 
the remark that under both Islamic and Christian rule, Jews had to deal 
above all with “persecution and humiliation .” 52 Thus the first chapter 
in the Jerusalem history, in which Jews’ relationships with Muslims and 
Christians are discussed, is titled “Effects of Religious Animosity on the 
Jews .” 53 This contains long lists of the persecutions and humiliations con¬ 
nected with discriminatory laws among the Visigoths, the massacre by 
the Crusaders, and the legends of ritual murder and poisoned wells. 

Marcus reacts against precisely this way of seeing things when, like 
earlier opponents of lachrymose history, he describes persecution as an 
occasional deviation from the norm of living together in harmony. For 
him, the heart of the matter lies elsewhere: “Although many writers have 
emphasized the violence and insecurity that beset the Jews of Ashkenaz, 
Jews would not have survived there, let alone created what they left us, 
had that been the main story. Christian persecution was usually the ex¬ 
ception rather than the rule, and it characterized some times, not others. 
The norm may be described as different patterns of social mixing between 
Jews and Christians.” As in Gruen’s discussion of the age of Hellenization 
and Scheindlin’s contribution on the golden age in Spain, in Marcus as 
well we find the picture of an acculturated community that is integrated 
into the life of its environment, but not at the price of self-sacrifice. For 
this he coins the expression “inward acculturation .” 54 

Another example may further clarify the contrast between the two mas¬ 
ter narratives: on the one hand, the dark picture of a ghettoized minority 
in eastern Europe, culturally distinct from its environment and living in 
the shadow of persecutions, and on the other hand, a Polish Judaism 
that was closely connected with its Christian neighbors and, except for 
occasional outbreaks of violence, flourishing. For Ettinger, writing from 
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Jerusalem, the Jewish history of eastern Europe is divided into two parts: 
the internal development, which had no connection with its environment, 
and the external history, which is chiefly one of persecution. 

In contrast, Biale emphasizes commonalities even in Poland: “But Pol¬ 
ish and Jewish culture had more in common than collective identification 
of the dominated people with the dominators. Both cultures—and the 
cultures of most of the other minority groups in the Commonwealth— 
were part of a larger European heritage, and thus many of the axioms 
that shaped daily life were common property.... Jews and Christians 
agreed on such fundamental political concepts as the function of local 
political leadership.... With regard to economic life, both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians believed in the regnant notion of a regulated market.... Another 
example of shared cultural axioms is the sphere of what is usually called 
popular religion .” 55 

In Cultures of the Jews, we find for the first time an extensive discussion 
of the modern history of the Jews of North Africa and the Middle East 
that from Jost through Graetz to Ben-Sasson had been treated stingily. In 
Ettinger’s synthesis only a few pages had been devoted to the history of 
Moroccan, Egyptian, Yemenite, Iraqi, or Iranian Jews in the modern pe¬ 
riod. As Ettinger’s biographer Barnai writes, this neglect helped Ettinger 
to play down differences between Jewish communities in the diaspora 
and characterize them as more homogeneous: “Ettinger clearly character¬ 
ized the ‘Jerusalem School’s’ conception of the essence of Jewish history 
and projected it onto the history of the Jews in Islamic lands.... Ettinger 
attacked anyone who questioned the ‘continuity and unity’ of Jewish his¬ 
tory ‘from the Judean desert to Stalin .’” 56 

In order to balance the traditional deficit of research on Jews in Islamic 
countries, Cultures of the Jews goes almost to the opposite extreme. Ger¬ 
man Jews are now discussed together with other Jewish communities in 
the chapter on central and western Europe. On the other hand, there are 
separate contributions on Jews in the Ottoman Empire, Jews in North 
Africa, Jewish cultures from Yemen to Afghanistan, and Ethiopian Jews. 
In terms of pages, for the modern period about sixty-five are devoted 
to the Jews of western and central Europe, whereas about two hundred 
pages are devoted to Jews in Africa and the Near East. 

Yet Cultures of the Jews is not concerned solely with a geographic 
rebalancing. Scholem’s criticism that Wissenschaft des Judentums was 
always interested only in what happens in the “salon” and not in what 
happens in the “basement” resonates here as well. The center of interest 
is not high culture, as in Jost and Graetz, or community organization and 
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structure, as in Dubnow and Ben-Sasson, but rather the history of every¬ 
day life, relationships with non-Jews, and popular culture. Thus, there 
is a chapter on the subject of “The ‘Other’ Israel: Folk Cultures in the 
Modern State of Israel,” and the treatment of modern American Judaism 
is strongest in its large sections on popular culture. 

A last innovative aspect of this book has to do with Scholem’s critique 
of the basic apologetic attitude of Wissenschaft des Judentums. Biale, who 
is the author of a biography of Scholem, did not want to expose himself 
to this reproach, and therefore deals with subjects that had not been dis¬ 
cussed in Jewish histories written for the general reader for fear that they 
might lead to anti-Jewish interpretations. An example is Marcus’s con¬ 
tribution on the “Christian-Jewish Symbiosis” in the Middle Ages. He 
provides an unsparing analysis of anti-Christian polemics in the Talmud 
and Midrash, in which, for instance, Mary is described as immoral and 
ritually impure. He then discusses explicitly the “Counter-Gospels” of the 
Jewish Middle Ages: the “Life of Jesus Narratives” (Toldot Yeshu) that 
depict Jesus and his family in dark tones . 57 In this connection it should 
also be mentioned that there is no separate chapter on Jewish philosophy 
and intellectual history, although a chapter more than fifty pages long is 
devoted to the subject of magic and folklore. The subjects that according 
to Scholem had been neglected by scholarship on Judaism for apologetic 
reasons now for the first time find their place in a general history. 

Not surprisingly, this attention to subjects that were supposed to be 
marginal met with significant criticism. With regard to the Middle Ages 
and the early modern period, the Israeli historian David Malkiel noted 
that this volume provided “neither an attempt at bistoire totale, a la Ben- 
Sasson, nor a panoramic portrayal of Jewish cultural history, a la Fin- 
kelstein. It is new and it is history but it is not a new history; but rather 
a longitudinal exploration of a particular theme .” 58 Similarly, Malkiel’s 
American colleague Allan Arkush remarked in reference to the modern 
period that “it is not a replacement for previous cultural histories of the 
Jews but a highly instructive supplement to them .” 59 

The most acerbic critic turned out to be the New York-based scholar 
of Jewish literature David Roskies. In his view, although the volume 
makes such efforts to show that every form of authentic Jewish culture is 
merely constructed, and that Jewish culture always contains elements of 
other cultures, the existence of these other cultures is never questioned: 
“Everything associated with the talmudic rabbis ... is explained ... in 
reference to the Jewish interaction with Hellenism; only Hellenism itself, 
the quintessential ‘Other,’ is presented to us as something incontrovert- 
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ibly real and self-contained. And so it goes ... we see the old ‘hegemonic’ 
idea that there is something consistently and identifiably ‘Jewish’ about 
the Jews overshadowed by the giddy spectacle of plural influences, by 
syncretism and folk practices and magic, until both Jewish body and the 
Jewish soul stand before us draped in foreign garments and adorned with 
amulets galore.” Roskies concludes that Biale’s representation of Jewish 
cultures, which is characterized by “hybridity” and “boundary crossing,” 
is nothing more than a return to a worldview of passive Jewish history, in 
which Jews are not the subjects but the objects of history, and in which 
“Jews have had little or nothing to say for themselves. Throughout their 
sojourn on earth, one cannot but conclude, they have been mostly reac¬ 
tive, bouncing off superior cultures and bringing little of their own to 
the table. To be unkind, one might even say that this volume, with its at 
times almost parodic aping of the academic fashions of the ‘Other,’ offers 
a particularly dispiriting example of the same alleged syndrome.” 60 In re¬ 
sponse, Biale accused Roskies of clinging to a “highly traditional view of 
what constitutes historical writing,” and of wanting to revive the concept 
of “the great ages and ideas of Jewish history.” 61 

Whereas each of the previous chapters was preceded by pictures whose 
creators portrayed certain aspects of Jewish society, in conclusion a self- 
portrait seems appropriate. Insofar as historians are becoming increas¬ 
ingly aware how much their own personality shapes their work, they also 
recognize that they portray part of themselves in their writings. The time¬ 
less self-portrait of Jankel Adler (1895-1949), who was born in Poland, 
became one of the founders of the Rheinische Sezession, and until 1933 
taught at the Dusseldorf Academy of Arts, is open to multiple interpreta¬ 
tions. In the face broken up into different colors and shapes, we may see 
the way the painter is torn between an optimistic and a pessimistic world¬ 
view, or between a universal identity and a particular one marked by the 
Hebrew characters. Like so many historical sources, this picture invites 
interpretation by observers—and depending on his own “viewpoint,” the 
latter can see either one or the other in it. 




Fig. 6.1. Jankel Adler, Selbstbildnis, ca. 1926. Mixed media on canvas. Von der 
Heydt-Museum Wuppertal, © 2009 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York/VG 
Bild-Kunst, Bonn. 
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“Tell me who you are and I’ll tell you what kind of history you write.” 
At the beginning of the twenty-first century, this might be the answer 
to Lord Acton’s demand that historians not make known their nation, 
religion, or party affiliation. If today we look critically on historical nar¬ 
ratives of the Jewish past, it is of crucial importance to know in what time 
and country particular historians lived, what conception of Judaism they 
had, and which political movement they embraced. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums conceived Jewish history chiefly as a religious community. This view 
of Judaism was followed by its nationalization in two variations: on the 
one hand, in the sense of an autonomous nation in the diaspora, and on 
the other hand, in the sense of a nation bound to the Land of Israel. All 
three versions sought to work out a consistent essence of Judaism. 

The two basic upheavals in twentieth-century Jewish society—the an¬ 
nihilation of a large part of European Jewry and the foundation of the 
State of Israel—have led to a crucial change in the view of Jewish his¬ 
tory. With the growing literature on both the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews and the history of Israel, new areas of research have been opened 
up that have become more wide-ranging than all other partial aspects 
of Jewish history, and could not be included in this study. Since the mid¬ 
twentieth century, however, the view of the whole course of Jewish his¬ 
tory has been altered retrospectively by the same two crucial events. It is 
an old rule among historians that past periods should be viewed from the 
point of view of their contemporaries and not through the lenses of later 
generations. However, whether we wish to or not, we cannot erase our 
knowledge of subsequent events. 1 To give only one example: in Germany, 
most historians who since the late 1960s have taken up subjects in Jewish 
history have tried to determine how the emancipation of the Jews failed 
and why a militant, racist antisemitism triumphed. Other aspects, such as 
those connected with the internal development of German Judaism, have 
retreated into the background. This does not mean that these questions 
were less important for the people living in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries but only that they are less important for the historians shaped 
by the experience of the Shoah. 
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In the twenty-first century, ideological positioning has not entirely dis¬ 
appeared, though the boundary line now is the acceptance or rejection 
of a postmodern view. If historians shaped by postmodernism still write 
only “small” narratives and make their subjective standpoint more ex¬ 
plicit, this does not mean that their writings are less ideologically mo¬ 
tivated than those of their predecessors. We should rid ourselves of the 
notion that a historian has to come from Mars in order to write a useful 
history of earthly conflicts. Then we can also accept the fact that a con¬ 
vinced Zionist can write a history of Jews that is just as acceptable as 
one written by a historian who grew up with Christian religious ideas, 
that a religious Jew can write the history of the Jewish Enlightenment, 
and an atheist can write one about the Spanish Inquisition. Historians’ 
personalities always influence their portraits of another time. What char¬ 
acterizes useful historical work is not that its authors have, as it were, 
erased their own identity but rather that they have been able to take a 
certain distance on their objects without denying their own standpoints, 
and that they can put themselves in different historical positions. At the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, a good historian is still one who 
is able to provide exciting analyses of interesting sources, lay out an in¬ 
novative theoretical approach, and write in a literarily appealing way. 
Even if, in a period marked by skepticism, historiography often writes 
its own obituary, historians that meet these criteria still seem to be quite 
alive and enjoy great popularity. Despite all the postmodern and anti¬ 
postmodern prophecies of doom, no end of Jewish historiography is yet 
in sight. Never before have there been so many academic institutions 
where this subject is taught and studied. Never before has so much schol¬ 
arly literature on this subject been written. Still, what has in fact come to 
an end is a form of historiography that tried to draw the most monolithic 
picture of Jews and Judaism possible. 

The break with the traditional transmission of history goes consider¬ 
ably deeper than a mere dissolution of the master narrative into smaller 
narrative models might suggest. Whereas at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century historiography in the form of wide-ranging books with 
notes and bibliographies replaced a traditional religious form of the cul¬ 
ture of memory, two centuries later a paradigm change of a quite differ¬ 
ent kind seems to have occurred. A constantly growing number of people 
receive their knowledge of history no longer from books, but from mu¬ 
seum visits, films, and the Internet. Other modes of transmission and new 
media have not entirely replaced traditional historiography but instead 
have appeared alongside them and will probably have even more appeal 
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in the future. However, here too the history of the Jews plays a special 
role. If we consider the numbers of visitors at the Jewish Museum in 
Berlin or the U.S. Holocaust Museum in Washington, DC, and the promi¬ 
nence of Jewish themes in films and on Internet sites on Jews in history 
and the present, the unbroken presence of Jews and Judaism in the age 
of new media seems to be confirmed despite the constantly declining per¬ 
centage of Jews in the world population. 

This book has tried to show that over many generations, historians 
of the Jewish past bore a considerable responsibility for the formation 
of the Jewish present and future. At the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, when most Jews live in countries that recognize them as citizens 
with equal rights, historians are less than ever creators of slogans for a 
national, socialist, or liberal society. However, antisemitism has not dis¬ 
appeared, the Nazi genocide is denied in large parts of the world, and the 
existence of the State of Israel is still in danger. In view of this situation, 
historians have now taken on a new role. After the death of the last eye¬ 
witnesses, historians have a special duty to analyze the greatest crime of 
the twentieth century, along with its roots. They are also asked to provide 
the background that led to the foundation of a Jewish state. Even if they 
do not put themselves in the service of this or that political or ideologi¬ 
cal movement, and want to pursue knowledge for its own sake, they still 
have to be aware that the results of their research will often be given a 
political interpretation. 

Now as then, historians must keep one thing in mind: they can be 
“prophets of the past,” but they have no claim to interpret the future bet¬ 
ter than others. So far as this is concerned, historians, like others, should 
remember the well-known passage in the Talmud (Bava batra, 12b), in 
which Rabbi Yohanan warns, “Since the Temple was destroyed, proph¬ 
ecy has been taken away from the prophets and given to fools and little 
children.” 
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eds., Die Nation schreiben; Evans, In Defense of History; Faber, Kocka, and Ko- 
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selleck, Theorie der Gescbichte ; Gardiner, Theories of History ; Iggers, Histori¬ 
ography in the Twentieth Century; Raphael, Gescbichtswissenschaft im Zeitalter 
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12. Toynbee, A Study of History, 12:478, 482. 
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ever their focus, served apologetic as well as scholarly ends.” Endelman, “Writing 
English Jewish History,” 623. Among many similar statements, see also Paula 
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difficulties. Dubnow, “Geschichtsschreibung, Judische.” 

22. See also the recent discussion in Sand, Matai. 
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24. Herzl, Der Judenstaat, 66. 
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Epilogue 

1. Benjamin aptly recognized this when he cited the well-known words of the 
French historian Fustel de Coulanges: “Si vous voulez revivre une epoque, oubliez 
que vous savez ce qui s’est passe apres elle” (“If you want to relive a period, for¬ 
get that you know what happened after it”). See his observations in “Uber den 
Begriff der Geschichte,” in Benjamin, Gesammelte Scbriften, 1/2:696. 
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